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Editor's Preface 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors in May, 1953, Mr. 
Witty presented a report on recent developments in the field of 
mental hygiene and suggested consideration of the possible desira- 
bility of a yearbook on this subject with particular reference to its 
significance for the improvement of classroom procedures. After 
some general discussion of professional interest in the problem of 
developing mental-health programs in the schools, the Board re- 
quested Mr. Witty to explore the suggested possibilities somewhat 
further and to present a definite proposal for such a yearbook at 
the next meeting. The proposal was duly presented in the form of 
a tentative outline of chapters of the prospective yearbook. The 
outline was approved, and the yearbook committee was selected, 
Mr. Witty being requested to serve as chairman of the committee, 
The yearbook was then scheduled for publication in toss. ` 

The rapidly growing literature on the subject of this yearbook 
_ suggests that, as one significant aspect of the scientific study of 
mental health in a democratic society, attention must be directed to 
the social utility of new knowledge favorable to the widest possible 
application of such knowledge to the promotion of social welfare. 
It is in this manner that the mental-hygiene movement has emerged 
from the status of a remedial agent in a mental institution to that 
of a professional agency engaged in safeguarding the normal devel- 
opmental processes of human growth from infancy to maturity, 
Although organized programs of education are not the only in- 
strumentality through which the children and youth of this gen- 
eration are being guided toward the goal of effective living, the 
school has a unique relationship to children during the years of 
their growth to manhood and must accept the responsibility that 
such guardianship entails. The present yearbook has been prepared 
with special consideration for the needs of teachers and school 
administrators in meeting this responsibility, 


Newson B. Henny 
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CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 


Need for Programs of Mental Healtb 


The attainment of mental health is a crucial problem at the 
present time. It has recently been estimated that in a single year 
one million persons received treatment in institutions and many 
others received treatment from private practitioners. Another sur- 
vey showed that almost half of all the beds in our hospitals were 
occupied by psychotic patients. Some authorities estimate further 
that one person in twenty will sometime be admitted to a hospital 
because of a mental disorder and that another one in twenty will 
be temporarily incapacitated by emotional or nervous instability 
at some time in his life. Disability of this kind makes many persons 
temporary or permanent liabilities in society and affects in adverse 
ways the lives of many others. Since it is well established that many 
of these breakdowns could have been avoided by the provision of 
more desirable conditions in the home, community, or the school, 
it becomes the responsibility of these agencies to co-operate in pre- 
venting and alleviating personality disorder and emotional conflict. 
This yearbook suggests ways by which such objectives may be 
sought. 

Mental health is a crucial need of teachers. Surveys have sug- 
gested that the incidence of emotional instability is as high among 
teachers as in other occupational groups. Moreover, studies have 
revealed that the frequency of personality disorder is very high 
among children in the classes of unstable teachers. Accordingly, the 
prevention and the development of improved conditions for teach- 
ing and learning are responsibilities of administrators, supervisors, 
educators—to whom this volume is addressed. 


2 » INTRODUCTION 


Mental Hygiene Comes of Age 

Mental hygiene has proceeded in the several decades since its 
origin from a preoccupation with abnormality and problem cases 
to include an emphasis on normal, wholesome development and the 
prevention of behavior difficulties. Its growth has been accom- 
panied by many far-reaching educational applications. In fact, 
mental hygiene is now considered by some educators as being 
primarily an attitude which influences the teacher's behavior at 
all times—in his personal relationships with pupils, in his prac- 
tices in marking, promoting, and counselling boys and girls, and 
in other major and minor incidents of his entire school day. The 
classroom of a good teacher reflects this attitude; it is a place in 
which success, feelings of security, confidence, and mutual concern 
predominate and assure every child his chance to develop har- 
moniously, continuously, and happily. The basic principles of 
mental hygiene should be widely disseminated, and teachers gen- 
erally should be encouraged to apply them in the classroom and 
in their own lives. More than ever before, teachers need the help 
offered by this discipline in safeguarding their own mental health 
as well as that of boys and girls. 

It is gratifying to note that the number of classrooms in which 
mental-hygiene principles are applied is gradually increasing. 
Despite anxieties, worries, and the distractions of an insecure world, 
more and more teachers are offering boys and girls a stabilizing 
atmosphere which encourages the development and maintenance 
of balanced, poised personalities. Many such classrooms are de- 
scribed in this yearbook. 

Another indication of sound perspective is found in the teacher's 
concern that each child should have a chance to find satisfaction 
in creative work. Expression, release, and escape through worthy, 
creative endeavor are demanded by growing bodies and minds. In 
good classrooms creativity appears in many forms: handwork, 
music, writing, dramatization, and so forth. Through increased 
participation in these diversified activities, the teacher himself fre- 
quently discovers a potentiality that he little suspected. The teach- 
er’s expression of such an ability frequently has a stabilizing effect, 
yielding individual satisfaction and adding to his own mental health. 

Through his attempts to provide adequately for individual differ- 
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ences in interest and ability within his class, the teacher usually 
develops wide interests, too. "These interests frequently lead him 
to participate in varied community activities, which not only con- 
tribute to his own welfare but also give greater vitality and mean- 
ing to classroom endeavor. But such activities can sometimes be- 
come too onerous and exacting. In the face of increasing responsi- 
bilities and time-consuming demands, teachers need relaxation, 
recreation, and "escape." They should attempt to develop patterns 
for living which will include a balance between work and recrea- 
tion. Just as it is important for the pupil to find expression in 
worthy recreation, so too in the case of the teacher, this is an im- 
perative if mental health is to be maintained. In this volume, some 
ways are suggested by which the teacher may meet this problem. 

Another evidence of the mental-hygiene approach is found in 
the renewed interest of teachers in language and its relationships to 
clearer thought and communication. It is not surprising that many 
teachers are turning with enthusiasm to books on semantics, These 
teachers are attempting through many activities to insure that com- 
munication is untrammelled and unequivocal. They are finding that 
these activities have far-reaching results; one of these is the develop- 
ment of attitudes of tolerance, mutual concern, and amity. These 
efforts are indeed reassuring, since part of the battle in achieving 
success in human relationships is won when language is clear and 
communication is unimpaired. Examples are found throughout this 
book which indicate that administrators and teachers are increas- 
ingly recognizing the relationship of language to mental health. 

An emphasis on mental health in our schools is in accord with 
objectives stressed by forward-looking people in education who 
seek, as the goal of education, the maximum development of every 
boy and girl in accord with his unique nature and his needs. The 
emphasis on mental health is in accord, too, with the consideration 
given basic human needs in the development of curricula and with 
the insistence that subject matter and experience be selected to 
satisfy “developmental tasks.” Throughout this volume, ways are 
suggested by which the needs of all pupils may be met—including, 
of course, the needs of rapid-learning or gifted pupils as well as 
those whose restricted abilities, handicaps, or personality deviations 
present obstacles to effective learning. 


4 INTRODUCTION 


Emphasis on continuous growth as part of a mental-hygiene pro- 
gram necessitates recognition by the teacher of the significance of 
the home and of other agencies in determining the pupil's mental 
health. In this book, attention is given to the role of the parent 
before the child starts to school as well as his importance throughout 
the child's entire school life. Examples are included, too, to show 
how other agencies, in addition to the home, may make a positive 
contribution to each child's development. 


Role of This Yearbook in the Improvement 
of Mental Health 


The examples found throughout this volume show that progress 
is being made in the practice of mental health in our schools. It is 
important at this time that these gains be preserved, extended, and 
made the stock of teachers generally, for they appear to offer hope 
for future progress. On occasion, some of us are inclined to lose 
faith in the nature of the world and of man and to doubt the worth 
of individual effort. A balanced perspective is threatened by fears 
and anxieties; and insecurity becomes a shackling cloak for our 
endeavor. A 

The committee which has planned and assembled this yearbook 
believes that the volume will add a measure of reassurance to many 
school people by demonstrating the value of individual effort on 
the part of teachers in behalf of better mental health. And it may 
even suggest to others the significant role education might assume 
in the making of a saner world. 


SECTION Í 


HISTORY AND PRESENT STATUS OF THE 
MENTAL-HEALTH MOVEMENT 


CHAPTER I 


The Role of Mental Health in Education 


HARRY N. RIVLIN 


The Mental-Hygiene Movement in American Education 


The history of attitudes toward the mentally ill is a history of 
ways in which our values and beliefs are influenced by the culture 
in which we live. The mentally ill have been feared as prophets, 
and they have been stoned to death as devils. They have been 
shunned as outcasts, and they have been made the objects of charity, 
along with the aged, the orphaned, and the poor. It is only rela- 
tively recently that the world has come to see them as patients who 
should be treated and aided; it is even more recently that we have 
sought means of preventing mental illness. 

The mental-hygiene movement has done much to educate people 
in understanding the nature of mental illness and has helped foster 
more humane treatment of the mentally ill. It has stimulated the 
search for the causes of emotional disorders, and it has sought to 
find preventive procedures so as to reduce the incidence of break- 
downs. Today, mental hygiene aims at even more than the pre- 
vention of mental illness. It seeks also to help people develop and 
enjoy such good mental health that they can achieve their maxi- 
mum potentialities. 

Many people delimit much too narrowly the scope of mental 
hygiene in modern education by thinking only in terms of the pre- 
vention of emotional breakdowns. When they examine teaching 
procedures, it is largely with a view to removing hazards to good 
mental health, as though they were safety engineers suggesting that 
there will be fewer accidents when certain workers wear goggles 
and other workers wear caps. To be sure, the teacher does deal 
with emotionally disturbed children in the classroom and must know 
what can be done under classroom conditions. Nevertheless, the 
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teacher is more than a kind of psychiatric assistant who administers 
first aid to those who are suffering from minor disorders so that 
mild difficulties will not require psychiatric attention later. 

Mental hygiene has a greater and more positive role to play in 
the schools than merely attempting to reduce the incidence of 
mental illness in the United States, important though such a reduc- 
tion is. In its concern with those children who are already giving 
evidence of serious emotional disturbance, the schools should not 
ignore all the other children who should be helped to attain a more 
wholesome state of mental health so that they can develop into 
mature, responsible, and well-adjusted adults. Like those who are 
concerned with physical hygiene, mental hygienists today are aim- 
ing at the improvement of mental health rather than at merely the 
prevention of illness. 

It is easy to see how we developed the habit of thinking of 
mental hygiene in terms of emotional breakdowns. The mental- 
hygiene movement really began with the publication of A Mind 
That Found Itself, a gripping story in which Clifford Beers told 
of his own mental illness and of his recovery. It was, and still is, 
a stirring book. It started or stimulated many a movement for the 
correction of the intolerable conditions in institutions for the men- 
tally ill. Beers himself helped organize the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene for the dual purpose of getting better care for 
those who are ill and of arousing the public to a realization of the 
need for preventing mental illness. From the very beginning, then, 
mental hygiene was associated with the prevention of emotional 
disorders, 


The Work of the Guidance Clinics 


One of the first effects that the mental-hygiene movement had 
upon education came ftom the organization of child guidance 
clinics. Working together as a diagnostic and therapeutic team, 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers sought to detect 
emotional disorders in the early stages and to help youngsters make 
an appropriate adjustment. These clinics have done much to clarify 
the causes of children’s difficulties, and they have aided countless 
children attain a far better degree of emotional adjustment than 
would otherwise have been possible. 
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In addition to the direct effect that these clinics have had upon 
the children who were accepted for diagnosis and treatment, they 
have affected many more children by the influence they have 
exerted upon the teachers’ attitude toward emotional adjustment. 
As these clinics expanded in number and in size, they demonstrated 
to ever larger numbers of teachers that children's emotional diffi- 
culties arise from causes that can be treated. They have shown how 
school practices themselves sometimes contribute to the develop- 
ment of the child's problems. 

Clinics can do much for their clients, but they are inadequate 
as a means of coping with the mental-hygiene problems of the total 
child population. Partly because child guidance clinics are so ex- 
pensive to operate and can treat so few children, many attempts 
have been made at increasing the number of children who can be 
helped. Clinics have been supported by agencies other than schools 
—by hospitals, for example. There are traveling clinics that serve 
many communities instead of just one. Schools that cannot afford 
to maintain full clinical service are using school psychologists, 
school social workers, and guidance counselors as means of helping 
children. 

There is an even more promising way of improving the mental 
health of children, especially of those whose difficulties are not 
sufficiently severe to require clinical treatment. From the experi- 
ence of these clinics and from other avenues of psychiatric and 
psychological research we have learned enough about the etiology 
of emotional disorders to plan and execute a preventive program. 
Clinics deal with the end result of a long series of errors—of errors 
made by the child, the home, the school, and society. It makes 
little sense to establish more and more clinics to correct the results 
of these errors if the child, the home, the school, and society go 
right on making more errors, It makes little sense, too, to wait 
until the problem is so serious as to need clinical treatment, when 
earlier detection and correction of the child's difficulties might have 
made clinical treatment unnecessary. 


Responsibilities of Teachers and Parents 


If we are to deal adequately with the mental health of all chil- 
dren, it becomes increasingly clear that the teacher has a major 
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role. All children attend school, and the teacher is the only person 
with some psychological training who comes into contact with all 
children. The school environment is, moreover, so important a 
part of the child's life that the teacher's control of this environment 
may be an important aid in developing wholesome emotional ad- 
justment. The teacher's influence becomes even greater as he is 
successful in winning the family's co-operation so that the home 
and the school can co-operate effectively in developing the kind of 
emotional climate in which children achieve emotional health. 

The teachers and the parents have the responsibility for seeing 
that the child achieves so sound a degree of emotional stability that 
he can take in stride the frustrations and the disappointments that 
may be disastrous to others. More important still, they may help 
him function so effectively that he will have fewer frustrations and 
disappointments. 

If the teacher is to achieve this goal, he must be aware of the 
child's basic emotional needs and must help create the kind of 
environment in which they can be satisfied. The curriculum must 
be built on the solid basis of the child's growing maturity so that 
the demands made by the school are not beyond the level of the 
developmental tasks for which the youngster is ready; The teacher 
as a classroom leader must, himself, be so thorough a master of 
human relationships that children learn how to get along with each 
other and with themselves. They must learn how to work together 
and how to play together. They must develop the ability to make 
suggestions without offending and to take suggestions without being 
offended. In short, the teacher can develop the kind of emotional 
climate in the classroom that is most conducive to helping healthy 
children develop normally and that assists the disturbed child in de- 
veloping more effective and more wholesome patterns of adjustment. 

All too often, the teacher is handicapped by conditions over 
which he has little control. When the class size is large, no teacher 
can do as much for his pupils as he would like to. The secondary- 
school teacher, for example, may well ask how he can possibly get 
to know his students when he has a new group every forty-five 
minutes and when he may be mecting as many as two hundred and 
fifty—or even more—different adolescents in the course of a single 
day. Where the curriculum is formalized, the teacher has no choice 
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but to strive for some degree of mastery of the prescribed skills 
and information, no matter how remote they may be for the stu- 
dents or how far beyond their ability to learn. How can a teacher 
help his students feel secure when the relationships between the 
teachers and the administrators are such as to make the teachers 
themselves feel insecure? Though the classroom teacher is a key 
person in any program for improving mental health in schools, we 
shall also have to examine many other factors in this yearbook. 


The Incidence of Emotional Disorders 


The increasing attention which is being paid to the opportunities 
for effective mental-hygiene work in the schools results from our 
greater awareness of the social and personal costs of poor mental 
health, both with those who are so seriously incapacitated that they 
must be institutionalized and with the still larger number of people 
who, though not seriously enough disturbed to be hospitalized, are 
nevertheless functioning ineffectively because of their emotional 
handicaps. 

The incidence of mental illness in the general population presents 
a national problem of great urgency. Most lay people have become 
somewhat aware of the dimensions of the problem, partly because 
of the publicity that accompanies drives for bond issues to finance 
needed institutional expansion. In a vague way they know that 
about half of the hospital beds in the United States are occupied by 
patients suffering from nervous and mental disorders. This figure 
means little to lay people, however, except to those who work in 
these institutions or have friends or members of the family as 
patients there, for it is difficult to comprehend numbers that are 
so large. 

More than half a million patients are now in state hospitals for 
psychiatric treatment. Another quarter of a million patients are 
in city, county, or federal hospitals or in private institutions. These 
numbers do not include those who are obtaining private psychiatric 
help outside of institutions. Three-quarters of a million people! 
How many towns and cities must we include before we get a 
population of that size? Yet that is how many patients are at this 
moment so ill mentally that they are institutionalized. Their period 
of institutionalization, moreover, will be longer, on the average, 
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than that of people suffering from physical ailments, because it 
takes longer to mend broken spirits than broken bones. 

"There is every indication that the size of this institutionalized 
population will continue to grow. Each year, about 200,000 new 
patients are admitted to mental hospitals. The number has been 
going up steadily for some time, both in terms of the actual number 
of new admissions and in terms of the percentage of the general 
population. To be sure, part of this increase is the result of better 
diagnosis so that we are more likely to recognize cases that have 
emotional and mental problems. The increase can also be attributed 
in part to mental-hygiene campaigns which have helped lay people 
understand that emotional and mental problems are no cause for 
shame, with the result that families are more willing to seek treat- 
ment for those who need it. The lengthening life-expectancy has 
contributed to the greater number of people who are now hos- 
pitalized, because more people live to the age at which degenerative 
disorders, such as senile dementia, are likely. There are many ex- 
planations for the condition, but the fact remains that the rate of 
new admissions is going up. In the period 1938-49, for example, 
there was more than a 5o per cent increase in the number of such 
new admissions. These figures are too startling to be ignored and 
certainly underline the importance of making every effort at pre- 
vention. 

World War II furnished dramatic evidence of the prevalence of 
emotional disorders among people regarded as normal by their 
families and friends. Carroll points out that “in spite of the fact that 
approximately 8 per cent of those called up for service were rejected 
as being mentally or emotionally defective, over one-third of those 
dicharged before V-E day were neuropsychiatric cases" (4). 

Virtually all of these patients were once students in our schools. 
Many of them were already manifesting, as children, the weak- 
nesses that later led to their collapse. If the school had been more 
sensitive to their difficulties in adjustment and if appropriate thera- 
peutic help had been provided in time, some of those who are now 
incapacitated might be living more fruitful lives. 

We see only part of the problem, however, when we compute 
the cost of mental illness in terms of those who are institutionalized 
or who need institutionalization. Few people see the price society 
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pays for the emotional difficulties of those who are never committed 
to institutions. The price is not so obvious because there are no 
special bond issues and no startling statistics. How can we estimate 
the loss when emotionally immature people marry and then find 
that marriage is no cure for immaturity? How do we compute the 
value of the lives that are ruined when a parent projects his own 
problems onto his children and keeps them from developing the 
abilities they have? How do we measure what is lost when young 
people, who demonstrate on tests that they have high mental ability, 
nevertheless, drop out as failures in school and college, or in pro- 
fessional and graduate schools? How much does society lose when 
people cannot hold onto a job or cannot get along with others or 
with themselves? If mental hygiene can help people face their 
problems and enjoy living, the contribution will be noteworthy, 
even if the problems of institutionalization are still to be solved. 
Too many people function at less than maximum capacity and 
get less satisfaction than they should out of what they do, only 
because they impose unnecessary burdens upon themselves. With 
exaggerated concern for the petty details of daily life, they are 
never really free to tackle and enjoy the major challenges. Some 
people never outgrow their childhood and spend an entire lifetime 
fighting their childhood battles over and over again. To some, every 
person in a superior position—every employer or supervisor—must 
be defied as though he were the father who should have been defied 
years ago. It is difficult enough to solve today's problems as they 
occur one by one, but the task becomes almost hopeless when we 
persist in adding the problems of last year and the years before. 


Achieving the Objectives of Mental Hygiene 
through Education 

When we speak of mental hygiene in the schools, we are not 
thinking of the teacher as standing between his pupils and their 
otherwise inevitable collapse. The overwhelming majority of chil- 
dren will never have an emotional breakdown; and those who do 
may become ill because of factors far beyond the teacher's control. 
Where the teacher can be most helpful is in aiding his students 
to develop those attitudes and habits that will enable them to be- 
come mature adults, capable of working and playing with other 
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people, willing to face the very real problems that confront them 
without handicapping themselves by adding imaginary difficulties. 
This emphasis upon the student's adjustment is not new to the 
schools, for good teachers have always been concerned with their 
students' wholesome development. It does throw into sharp con- 
trast, however, some school practices which, far from improving 
the student's adjustments, actually create additional threats. 

Creating a Wholesome Emotional Climate in tbe Classroom. 
Probably the most important single contribution that the school can 
make to its students’ mental health is to see that the emotional 
climate of the classroom is wholesome. No matter what else the 
teacher seeks to achieve, his major goal must be to see that the 
quality of the human relationships is such as to assure each pupil 
of the understanding and the sympathy he needs in order to develop 
sound emotional health. Today’s teacher is still interested in the 
three R’s—and in teaching many more skills and much more in- 
formation than were ever encompassed within the three R’s—but he 
is concerned just as much with making certain that his pupils are 
so well adjusted that they can use the skills and the information 
they are acquiring. He knows that how children learn is as im- 
portant as what they learn. In fact, how they learn will affect what 
they learn and how much they learn. 

The classroom climate is important because the school plays 
such a large part in the child’s life. What the teacher thinks and 
what he does are often major factors in influencing the child’s 
developing sense of values and in shaping his patterns of behavior. 
The reactions of his peers—and the teacher is not without influence 
in setting the tone of these reactions and in determining how they 
will be expressed—are important factors in any child’s life. 

The day the youngster enters school is a big event in his life, 
and, from that day on, what happens at school will continue to be 
important to him, regardless of whether he is successful or unsuc- 
cessful in his studies. He will learn much at school, but not all of 
it will appear in the teacher's plan for the term. At home, he had 
the center of the stage; at school, he must learn to share the stage 
with many, many others. At home, he was ordinarily judged in 
terms of what he used to do when he was younger. At school, he 
is evaluated in terms of other children his own age. Thus, his 
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parents are delighted when he dances to the music he hears on TV. 
His teacher, however, has seen other children dance to this music— 
and dance more gracefully. At school he learns how important 
child society is and how different are the standards set for accept- 
ance by his peers from those of his home. 

The youngster who enters school comes with attitudes that have 
been developed out of previous experiences with successes and 
failures, with satisfactions and frustrations. He has already learned 
whether he can hold his own with his siblings and friends; he knows 
the disappointment of not being able to get what he wants when 
he wants it; and he has experienced the glow of satisfaction that 
comes when he senses that his parents are pleased with what he has 
done. Yet school confronts him with other situations in which 
success and failure take on new meaning. He sees himself reading 
well while others are still looking at pictures, or he is still looking 
at pictures while others read book after book. There is sometimes 
no such clear-cut feeling of success or failure at home. His ability 
to dress himself, for example, develops gradually. As mother helps 
him dress and he does more and more of it himself, there is no 
specific point at which he is regarded as passing or failing. 

The influence of the school does not stop with the kindergarten 
or the first grade. For many years, it will make a great difference 
to him whether school is a place where he feels he is a success or 
a failure; whether he is accepted there by others or is rejected; 
and whether he learns to face problems or refuses to accept a new 
challenge because he knows he will fail. The behavior habits and 
attitudes he develops in school, or because of it, will do much to 
help shape the kind of person he is and will become. It is much 
too narrow, therefore, to evaluate school procedures in terms of 
the limited phases of learning that are measured on teachers’ tests. 

Each child has the right to feel accepted and respected as an indi- 
vidual. No teacher can be expected to love every child he teaches, 
but he can be expected to accept his pupils as people. If the climate 
is wholesome, children are free to attack the problems they en- 
counter, for they know that an error will not be treated as an 
offense. 

Much sentimental discussion has centered about “permissiveness” 
or its opposite, “authoritarianism.” No teacher should go to the 
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extreme of permissiveness, ignoring what is happening in clas. He 
cannot sit impassively, for example, while one child is hurting an- 
other. He has no such easy set of alternatives as permissiveness and 
authoritarianism. His is the more difficult task of indicating that he 
is accepting the pupil, even when he disapproves of what the 
youngster is doing. Where the emotional climate is wholesome, the 
child is more ready to modify his patterns of behavior because he 
knows and feels that he is not rejected by the teacher. When 
every child feels thus accepted, the atmosphere is satisfactory. 

The emotional climate is more likely to be wholesome when 
the work of the classroom is so closely related to children's needs 
and goals that the pupils see its purposefulness. The teacher relies 
upon many incentives to improvement, but they are not the hys- 
terical outbursts, the dependence upon punishment, and the appeal 
to excessive competition that make for undesirable tension. 

In short, a wholesome classroom climate provides a setting in 
which children can work together, secure in the knowledge and 
the feeling that they are accepted by the group and the teacher. 
This emphasis upon a wholesome classroom atmosphere is no plea 
for soft pedagogy. There is ample experimental and clinical evi- 
dence to demonstrate that children learn better and accomplish 
more under conditions which foster mental health. 

Assuring Students of Well-Adjusted Teachers. If we are to 
develop a wholesome emotional climate in the classroom, the teacher 
becomes the key person, both as a technician and as a personality. 
It is impossible to develop this kind of climate unless the teacher 
is an expert at teaching. We hear so much about the importance 
of giving the child a feeling of security that we sometimes forget 
that the teacher, too, must feel secure before he can give his un- 
divided attention to the development of his pupils. The teacher 
who feels insecure in his position is more likely to treat a child’s 
error as a personal affront and a challenge to his status than is the 
teacher who is at home with his class. The teacher's professional 
competence is thus of major importance, for the incompetent 
teacher is almost certain to be an insecure teacher, and the insecure 
teacher finds anything more than routine teaching to be too difficult 
to handle. 

It is for this reason that we sometimes find a paradoxical situa- 
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tion in our schools today. Modern methods of teaching, which 
were planned to develop a freer classroom feeling and thus promote 
a greater sense of security in pupils, sometimes have the opposite 
effect. In the past, when the curriculum was thought of as being 
divided into specific subjects, each of which was taught in short 
daily lessons, the new teacher and the mediocre teacher found life 
to be rather simple. They knew, for example, exactly which topics 
they were to teach in history and on which words they had to 
drill in spelling. As a result, preparation for class was relatively 
simple. In class, routine teaching was the rule because the day was 
divided into many short segments, each with its specific goal. 
Although the inexperienced and the routine teacher often found 
this procedure to be most comfortable, the more capable teacher 
felt stifled by the rigid schedule. Today, both teachers and students 
are freer to plan in terms of larger units of time. The curriculum 
is no longer so rigid that the teacher can determine long in advance 
precisely what it is that will be done each minute of the day. The 
gifted teacher exults in a feeling of freedom that makes it possible 
for him to build the curriculum around his children's interests. 

This very freedom which makes teaching more stimulating for 
the more capable teacher also makes teaching much more difficult 
for the less capable one. No longer can the teacher think in terms 
of a twenty-minute spelling period, to be followed by a history 
period of twenty-five minutes. Similar changes in’ methods of dis- 
cipline, which shift the emphasis from automatic and unquestion- 
ing obedience to the development of self-control and participation 
in effective group procedures, handicap the teacher who is not 
equipped to handle the group except when he is the unquestioned 
czar. The newly appointed teacher can no longer rely upon the 
preparation he makes the evening before class as the sole basis for 
effective classroom leadership. Asked to conduct a class with a freer 
atmosphere, he sometimes finds that freedom in the class of an 
incompetent teacher means disorder. Ashamed to revert to older 
methods of teaching and incapable of using newer procedures, he 
is sometimes so confused that the children are also confused. 

No one who knows how much more is being achieved today 
and under how much better circumstances it is being achieved by 
competent teachers dares suggest that we return to the more formal 
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teaching of former years. It is folly, however, to assume that all 
teachers are ready for this new freedom. What we need is more 
careful and more thorough preservice teacher preparation and more 
helpful guidance for teachers in service so that they can profit from 
the opportunities that are now open to them. 

The teacher's personality is itself an important factor in deter- 
mining whether or not he can develop wholesome classroom atmos- 
phere. Obviously, the teacher who is himself an insecure person 
can hardly stimulate a feeling of security in his students, for he is 
so concerned with his own adjustments that he cannot think of 
theirs. If, for example, he has had an unhappy childhood because 
of his relations with his own parents, he may tend to project his 
own feelings into the situation and see his pupils as though he were 
reliving his own childhood experiences. 

‘The teacher's mental health depends only in part upon his early 
adjustments. To the extent that it does, more careful student selec- 
tion by teacher-education institutions and more careful screening 
before initial teaching appointments are made may help to keep the 
unfit from the classroom. Emotional adjustment is not a static state, 
however, so that a most promising twenty-two-year-old beginning 
teacher is not necessarily certain to be equally well adjusted for the 
rest of his life. Educational administrators, therefore, have an im- 
portant responsibility for seeing that there is a wholesome emotional 
climate throughout the school so that the teacher, too, lives in an 
atmosphere that is conducive to sound emotional health. One of the 
major responsibilities of the principal and the superintendent is to 
see that the promising and enthusiastic young teachers do fulfil 
their promise and retain their enthusiasm as they become more 
experienced. 

Evaluating Classroom Procedures. The objective which the 
mental-hygiene program has for the emotional development of chil- 
dren offers an important set of criteria for evaluating the effective- 
ness of classroom procedures. Mental hygiene suggests an attitude 
and a point of view which should influence everything the teacher 
does in the conduct of his profession—his way of asking questions 
as well as his treatment of the questions his students ask; the pro- 
cedures followed in administering tests and those concerning his 
role in cocurriculum activities; the appeals by which he stimulates 
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the child's desire to participate in classroom activities and the meas- 
ures by which he brings the unruly into line; his attitude toward 
the asocial child, such as the young thief or the bully, and toward 
the unsocial pupil whose timidity keeps him from mingling with 
others. Far from being only a series of emergency measures, mental 
hygiene in schools takes on significance only when it is bound up 
so inextricably with all that the teacher does that only careful 
analysis can reveal its exact influence. There is no conflict between 
sound educational procedures and the principles of mental hygiene. 
Both are concerned with the adjustment of the child to his present 
environment and with the maturity of the adult he is to become. 

Of course, schools are still interested in what their children 
learn, in how much they learn, and in how well they retain what 
they learn. Teachers realize, however, that much that is learned is 
never reflected on a standardized test. If we are evaluating the 
relative effectiveness of two methods of teaching children to read, 
we get only a very limited picture of the results if we restrict our- 
selves to a comparison of the scores on reading tests. We may, for 
example, increase the number of words which a child recognizes at 
sight by resorting to personal competition and by humiliating any 
youngster who makes an error. At the end of a few weeks of such 
teaching, there may be a gain in the number of words recognized 
at sight, but these figures do not measure the number of nightmares 
children have or their inability to hold their breakfast the day of 
the weekly test. These figures certainly will not reveal the attitudes 
which children are developing toward reading. In the long run, 
these tests may not measure even the ability to read, for children 
who associate reading with tension are hardly likely to become avid 
readers. 

There is little that the school teaches that is worth achieving if 
the price is a maladjusted youngster. Of what avail is it to give him 
a rich array of skills and a wealth of informational background if 
he is too disturbed to be able to use them? The objection that mental 
hygienists raise to classroom tension does not indicate an indiffer- 
ence to learning. They are convinced that learning takes place 
more efficiently and can be used more effectively when the student 
is helped to achieve emotional stability and thus gain a sense of 
responsibility and maturity. 
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Understanding tbe Background of Behavior. The teacher who 
understands the background of children's behavior and who is ready 
to view classroom teaching as a way of helping to improve the 
adjustment of his pupils can do much as a teacher without attempt- 
ing any psychotherapy. The teacher is with his pupils for so long a 
period of time that it is impossible for an observant teacher not to 
notice the patterns of behavior he sees manifested day after day. 
This is especially true if the teacher changes his concept of dis- 
cipline from that of the authoritarian taskmaster, whose major 
responsibility is seeing that his orders are obeyed, to the more 
modern conception of the teacher as the person who helps his 
students to adjust to the social situations in which they find them- 
selves. To be sure, the school is not the home, and children some- 
times behave differently at school from the way they do at home, 
but no youngster can change his personality pattern so completely 
that his school behavior is not a revealing index of his adjustment 
to other situations as well For example, the youngster who goes 
to pieces if his work is not praised by the teacher is not likely to 
take other criticism in stride. The child who has few friends in 
school and spends most of his playground time watching other 
children at play is ordinarily not the one who has many friends 
outside of school. Similarly, the young bully who gets his way by 
dominating others is probably using in school the procedures he 
has found effective elsewhere. There are many other ways, too, 
in which the teacher can see how children respond to new situa- 
tions and to other children and, also, how other children treat these 
youngsters. 

"These instances all refer largely to the work of the elementary- 
School teacher, but problems of adjustment are as important with 
secondary-school students as with their younger brothers and sisters 
in the elementary school. Unfortunately, most of our American 
Secondary schools are still organized in terms of strict depart- 
mentalization, so that most junior and senior high school teachers 
see their students for only short periods of time and under circum- 
stances that are not conducive to their getting to know the chil- 
dren well. 

"There are many opportunities for teachers to learn more about 
their students. For example, much that is written in the English 
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class is revealing to any teacher who is interested in seeing more 
than grammatical constructions. The growing interest in such cur- 
ricular modifications as the core curriculum holds the promise that 
secondary-school teachers may get to know their students much 
better. T 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the classroom teacher 
is not a trained psychotherapist and is so busy with the teaching 
problems as to have little time for prolonged investigation of chil- 
dren’s emotional adjustments. Yet, it is amazing that schools which 
must certainly be aware of the emotional problems of adolescents 
should sometimes make such little provision for helping them. 

Regardless of how concerned the teacher is with the intellectual 
problems of learning, he cannot help noticing the ways in which 
children are reacting to strain, to frustration, and to challenge. The 
teacher, who sees discipline as a way of helping children to adjust 
to the social group of which the student is a member, must know 
the background of behavior before he can achieve any readjust- 
ment. The high-school student who is inattentive in class cannot 
be made more attentive if the teacher does no more than command 
him to face front. Somehow or other, the teacher has to discover 
why the youth is inattentive or there can be no improvement, 
Similarly, the student who is reluctant to participate in a classroom 
discussion or to play more than a passive role in any group of which 
he is a member needs more than an appeal to speak up. 

The teacher who understands the basic emotional drives that 
underlie all behavior and who appreciates the ways in which these 
drives are manifested at various stages of development is in a much 
better position to help the student achieve adjustment. Where dis- 
cipline and class teaching are examined from the point of view of 
their effect upon adjustment and emotional help, the more success- 
ful the teacher is in discovering the causes of unsatisfactory be- 
havior or ineffective learning, the more likely he will be to get 
at the emotional problems which the student must be helped to 
solve. 

In his zeal for correcting situations that disturb the classroom, 
the teacher cannot afford to lose sight of emotional problems that 
do not lead to failure at school or to misconduct. Many a docile 
youngster needs and will appreciate the teacher’s interest and sym- 
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pathy even more than will the extrovert who has no difficulty in 
making his needs felt by all about him. 

Providing for the Recognition and Treatment of Early Mani- 
festations of Emotional Difficulty. Probably the most important 
lesson to be learned from the research that has been conducted 
on emotional disorders is that early detection of these disorders is 
essential. Ideally, it is the parent who is in the best position to note 
these conditions as they begin. In practice, however, the parent is 
usually a poor judge of his children’s emotional health. Because the 
parent sees his children constantly, he may not notice gradual de- 
terioration in their adjustment. He is also so close to the situation— 
in fact, he may be such an important part of the situation—that he 
cannot see it objectively. Thus, the youngster who is shut out of 
child society and blames the aggressiveness or the snobbishness of 
his would-be playmates as the reason for his inability to get along 
with them often finds that his sympathetic parents accept the ex- 
planation. Similarly, the child who blames the teacher’s unfairness 
or the arbitrariness of the school’s standards for his difficulties at 
school is often encouraged by his parents’ response to avoid looking 
for his own contribution to this unhappy state. When the parents 
are part of the child’s difficulties, it is obvious that the parents will 
not see the problem. If, for example, the parent is overprotective 
or authoritarian, if he is unrealistic in the demands he makes of 
the youngster or in the standards he expects the child to achieve, 
or if he is rejecting the child, it is most unlikely that the parent will 
have sufficient insight to understand the youngster’s difficulties. 

Who can recognize the early manifestations of emotional diffi- 
culties? With young children, it is the pediatrician, especially the 
psychiatrically oriented one, who is in the best position to do so. 
When the child becomes of school age, it is the teacher who can 
best assume this responsibility. 

'To be sure, there is a danger in asking teachers to be alert to 
the early symptoms of emotional maladjustment. Unless the teacher 
has sufficient psychological background as a basis for gaining in- 
sight into the child's behavior, he may misinterpret the significance 
of the behavior he observes. He may either read far more sig- 
nificance into a child's actions than is warranted or he may fail to 
recognize symptoms of serious impending difficulties. 
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If the teacher is to go to either of these two extremes, it is better 
for him to overlook some instances of maladjustment than to over- 
estimate the seriousness af insignificant behavior problems or to 
attempt diagnosis and therapy he is not qualified to conduct. With 
emotional problems, as with physical ones, one must not under- 
estimate the child's ability to cure himself. Just as the body can 
correct many of its own ills, so can the child's emotional organiza- 
tion adjust itself to minor or temporary strains. Today's adults 
have not, for the most part, had the benefit of much psychological 
or psychiatric care when they were children. Some of them had 
unsympathetic parents or teachers, some were not accepted in child 
society, some were jealous of their siblings, and some failed to live 
up to the standards which others, or they themselves, had set. 
Though some of these adults now show the scars of these earlier 
emotional crises, the overwhelming majority of them have managed 
to achieve a degree of emotional adjustment that enables them to 
function as effective members of society. In his legitimate concern 
for the present and the future adjustment of today's child popula- 
tion, the teacher must be careful not to exaggerate the importance 
of minor deviations from perfect adjustment. 

Which symptoms should a teacher watch for as indicative of 
emotional difficulties that bear careful scrutiny? There are at least 
three characteristics that are significant. First, it is important to 
see whether the child's responses to situations are disproportionate 
to the situation. Second, the teacher will have to observe the degree 
of permanence of the child's responses to a situation. "Third, the 
teacher should be alert to the child's reactions which are out of 
touch with reality. 

It is only natural that we should be pleased when we are success- 
ful and that we should feel depressed when our plans fail. There 
are infinite gradations, however, in the extent to which we are 
“pleased” or “depressed” and in the interpretation of “success” and 
“failure.” ‘There is, also, great variation in the way in which people 
react to success or failure. A high-school student who is not invited 
to join the school's leading fraternity may try to join another one; 
he may find other ways of satisfying his desire for companionship 
and the feeling of being accepted; he may decide that he will have 
nothing to do with other people; or he may conclude that life is 
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not worth living. Similarly, the elementary-school child who is not 
selected when the neighborhood youngsters choose up sides for a 
game may be nonchalant or deeply hurt. It is inevitable that every 
child should encounter both success and frustration to which he 
will react to some degree. It is when the reaction is dispropor- 
tionate to the cause that the teacher should look into the child's 
background. 

When we attempt to judge the appropriateness of the child's 
response, it is essential that we see the situation from the child's 
rather than the adult's point of view. Whether the high-school 
student joins Alpha Alpha or Beta Beta, or whether he joins any 
fraternity at all, may seem utterly trivial to the teacher or parent 
but may be of all-consuming importance in adolescent society. On 
the other hand, the teacher and the parent may be much more con- 
cerned than the child with the results of a test on the correct use 
of who and whom. 

We must allow for the perfectly normal “very” reaction of the 
adolescent. Few adolescents react in the restrained fashion of their 
more prosaic parents and teachers. When the other girls are being 
invited to the Junior Prom, the girl who has not yet been asked 
is very sad, and when the telephone call finally does come, she is 
very happy. Because every situation in a full life means so much 
to adolescents, partly because they do not yet feel sufficiently 
secure in their position in either child or adult society, it is easy 
to understand their ascending to the heights of.elation or going to 
the depths of despair at situations that rarely evoke such reactions 
in adults. 

A second criterion for evaluating behavior is in terms of the 
duration of the reaction. Some alternation of mood is normal, but 
the student who is continually fluctuating between elation and 
depression, particularly if he goes to the extreme of each, is reveal- 
ing an instability that may be significant. On the other hand, the 
student whose mood does not change may also need help. Thus, 
the child who does not forget his disappointments and remains de- 
pressed is not behaving in a way that is normal for those of his age. 
There is no formula for determining how long a mood should last, 
but any marked deviation deserves scrutiny to see whether it is 
significant. 


All people are ready to ignore or to distort reality to some 
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extent when it is convenient to do so. It is the unusual motorist, 
for example, who admits his full share of the responsibility for the 
accident he almost had—and most golfers are not nearly so good 
as they think they are. In the same way, younger people, too, 
sometimes take liberty with reality. When they explain away all 
of their disappointments as though they were in no way responsible 
for them, they ordinarily know that the explanation is not entirely 
correct. It is when they do not realize the difference between 
reality and fiction that one has cause for concern. In extreme cases, 
there are those children who have visions, hear voices, or have 
other delusions. There are also the less extreme, but still serious, 
instances of children who really believe they have qualities they 
do not possess or who are convinced they are being discriminated 
against by others. This is, then, the third criterion for determining 
which children need help: When any person, child or adult, demon- 
strates by his behavior that he is seriously confusing phantasy and 
reality, he is clearly in need of professional assistance. 

Helping the Disturbed Child. What can be done to help those 
children who’ need assistance in improving their adjustment? The 
teacher can do much for them, sometimes by the assistance he him- 
self can offer. More often, the greater contribution is made by 
seeing that the youngster is referred to the appropriate agency for 
diagnosis and treatment. 

Fortunately, there are many children with minor maladjustments 
who can be helped directly by the teacher, provided the teacher 
has the interest, the insight, and the time. Much that we regard as 
problem behavior is really a matter of habit formation, without 
deep-rooted emotional causation. Shyness and timidity, for example, 
may be symptomatic of a child’s withdrawal from a society in 
which he feels he cannot compete successfully. On the other hand, 
they may be nothing more than habits of behavior. A sympathetic 
and understanding nursery-school teacher may provide the oppor- 
tunities and the encouragement that can help the child learn how 
to get along with others and enjoy doing so. Similarly, a com- 

petent junior high school teacher can help the young adolescent 
` overcome his shyness in getting along With members of the oppo- 
site sex, especially if the school affords ample opportunity for in- 
formal social contacts. There are numerous other instances that 
will occur to every experienced teacher of the ways in which the 
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school can help correct early manifestations of emotional difficulties 
or help develop more wholesome procedures by which the child 
can meet his problems. 

No teacher need feel incompetent if he finds it necessary to 
enlist the aid of others in dealing with his students, for no teacher 
is likely to be able to deal with deeply rooted emotional problems. 
The teacher is not expected to have the clinical skills of a psy- 
chiatrist or psychologist. He does not have the facilities for making 
a thorough study of the child’s background and of his present assets 
and liabilities. Moreover, the other members of the class have such 
valid claims upon the teacher’s energy and time that he is not free 
to give the unadjusted child all the care he needs. There are limits 
to the teacher’s ability to deal with all of the factors that may be 
contributing to the child’s problems. Moreover, a corrective pro- 
gram takes time, and most teachers go on to a new class before 
serious difficulties are sufficiently improved to warrant severing the 
relationship. 

When the difficulty is too great for the teacher to deal with 
himself, there should be other people and agencies to which he 
can turn for assistance. When administrators abandon the outmoded 
idea that having an emotionally disturbed pupil in class is a reflection 
upon a teacher’s competence, they can become helpful. The prin- 
cipal, for example, being removed from the immediate classroom 
situation, may be in a better position to evaluate classroom inci- 
dents that may be annoying to the teacher without being of great 
emotional significance to the child’s development. The principal’s 
prestige often enables him to get far more co-operation from the 
family and makes it easier, too, to call upon community agencies for 
assistance. Also, the principal can make school adjustments to help 
the child that are far beyond the teacher’s authority to prescribe. 

Schools which have psychologists, skilled guidance counselors, 
or social workers have learned that these specialists can often im- 
prove a child’s adjustment so much that later clinical treatment is 
unnecessary. Even when clinical services are available, the clinicians 
can benefit many more children if part of the time of the psy- 
chologists and psychiatrists is available for consultations with teach- 
ers and other specialists on the school staff so that they, in turn, may 
work more effectively with the children they are serving. 
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There is, however, no effective substitute for the child guidance 
clinic in helping the seriously disturbed child who does not require 
institutional treatment. Bringing together the psychiatrist, the psy- 
chologist, and the social worker, the clinic is able to marshal its 
resources for a thoroughgoing analysis of the child's difficulties and 
for planning and conducting the therapeutic program. It is char- 
acteristic of the procedures of the child guidance clinic that no one 
of these specialists considers himself competent to diagnose alone 
or to treat alone. Ordinarily, it is only by means of staff confer- 
ences in which all of these specialists participate that a plan of 
treatment is evolved. There is a lesson in humility for all amateur 
psychiatrists and amateur psychologists in the fact that, after all of 
these experienced specialists have studied the child’s problems and 
background and have had an opportunity to discuss each other’s 
findings, all that the clinical staff dares do is to arrive at a tenta- 
tive diagnosis and a tentative plan of treatment. There are other 
staff conferences periodically in order to evaluate the child's prog- _ 
ress and to make needed changes in the therapeutic program, T 

The major drawback to the use of the child guidance clinic is 
that it is so expensive to operate. To be sure, it is much less ex- 
pensive to maintain such a clinic than to provide prolonged institu- 
tionalization later. There is, moreover, no way of measuring the 
inestimable value of the lives that are saved from disabling defects 
or of the social and personal gains that accrue from such improve- 
ment in mental health. 

If existing clinics are to function at optimum effectiveness, the 
referrals must be handled wisely. It is wasteful to have such inade- 
quate clinical facilities that they are available only for the extremely 
disturbed children for whom the clinics can do relatively little. It 
makes far better sense to expand clinical services so that they can 
give the needed help before it is too late. We need, also, to expand 
the psychological and counseling services so that assistance can be 
given early enough to prevent the child from becoming a prospec- 
tive case for a clinic. And we need teachers with such insight into 
mental hygiene that they can provide the wholesome classroom 
climate and the understanding sympathy that all children deserve 
and that are essential for developing sound emotional health in all 
our children. 
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The Challenge to Teachers 


This emphasis upon mental hygiene is a logical extension of the 
trends in modern education, with their increasing emphasis upon 
the development of each child as an individual having his own 
needs and abilities. Every enlightened teacher today is aware of 
the importance of understanding his students’ personal emotional 
needs. What mental hygiene does is to help the teacher understand 
these needs and see how to provide for them. Mental hygiene in 
education makes a great contribution when, by improving and ex- 
panding our educational procedures and offerings, it leads to a 
reduction in the incidence of mental illness and minimizes the 
destructive force of less severe emotional handicaps. Probably its 
greatest contribution to education is the help it gives to teachers 
who are trying to assist all their students to achieve emotional 
maturity, for our world today is so complex and so unyielding in 
its demands that only the emotionally mature are equal to the re- 
sponsibilities we must assume. Mental hygiene in education thus 
offers teachers a great challenge and opportunity. 
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CHAPTER II 
Many-Sided Aspects of Mental Healtb * 


RUTH STRANG 


As teachers live day by day with their pupils, they become 
aware of innumerable opportunities to contribute to their mental 
health. They try to understand the pupils as individuals, to provide 
the experiences they need, to guide as they teach, and to recognize 
danger signs of maladjustment. 

Such a constructive influence on children does not “just happen"; 
it stems from understanding. A first-grade teacher, knowing that 
Susie has been deprived of a mother's affection, treats her with extra 
warmth and consideration. A fifth-grade teacher, who understands 
that Jim's clowning in class stems from his lack of self-esteem, plays 
down competition and tries to appraise the child's work with refer- 
ence to his capacity. He also helps Jim gain some insight into the 
reasons why he behaves as he does. 

Undoubtedly, it is helpful for a teacher to see how others have 
handled specific situations and how they have helped pupils indi- 
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vidually and in groups to view daily school situations realistically 
and to meet them constructively. But it is also important for 
teachers to understand the complexity of mental health in educa- 
tion. They should recognize the influence of the child's bodily 
condition, cultural sanctions, school policies and methods, inter- 
personal relations, and emotional factors in home, school, and com- 
munity. The feeling-tone in any educational situation, the under- 
lying attitudes of adults toward the children, and the way in which 
the children perceive the situation may promote or hinder the chil- 
dren's chances of achieving the best possible mental health. More- 
over, time past and time future are both influencing a child's be- 
havior in the present moment. 


The Teacher as Member of a Professional Team 


Fortunately, the teacher is not alone in working for the mental 
health of children and young people. He is an important member 
of a multiprofessional team. His work is part of a pattern of prin- 
ciples and practices; it is reinforced and supplemented by persons 
in many fields: pediatricians, other physicians, and nurses; psy- 
chiatrists; psychologists; social workers; group workers and soci- 
ologists; semanticists, speech correctionists, and remedial teachers; 
anthropologists; judges in juvenile courts; and leaders in the field 
of religion and parent education. 

To work most effectively with these other members of the team, 
the teacher needs to be acquainted with their different languages, 
their significant insights, their specific services. Then the teacher 
will recognize the contributions of the various fields and the grow- 
ing interrelations among them. His work will be enriched by the 
insights of these other professional people. 

To bring out more clearly the complexity of mental health and 
the possible contributions to it from professions other than teaching, 
the views of leaders in other fields were solicited. They were asked 
to give (a) their views as to the contribution of their profession 
to mental health in education, and (b) any relevant illustrations 
and references. Their thoughtful replies, supplemented by printed 
sources, supplied original and significant information on the many- 
sided aspects of fostering the mental health of children and young 
people in the schools. 
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In this chapter some of their concepts will be summarized and, 
to some extent, synthesized. Their conflicting points of view will 
be described but not resolved; and their services to the schools will 
be briefly mentioned. Teachers and parents should subject these 
concepts to the test of common sense, based on their own observa- 
tion of children. Then the danger of misuse and misinterpretation 
will be avoided! 


How Pediatricians, Physicians, and Nurses May Help 


Many of the guiding principles and points of view of pediatrics 
would exert a favorable influence on the mental health of children, 
if they were planted in the hearts and minds of parents and teachers. 
Writing in July, 1953, Benjamin Spock said, “It is only in the past 
ten years that we have been trying to graft onto pediatrics or fuse 
into it some psychological concepts borrowed from the analytic 
psychiatrists and the progressive educators.” 

In addition to emphasizing the newer knowledge of nutrition 
and medicine, pediatricians now recognize the importance for later 
mental health of the loving care and attention which mothers give 
to their infants. The detrimental effect of separation from the 
mother or mother substitute in the first two years of life has been 
demonstrated by research and shown convincingly in films. Equally 
important is the emphasis on guiding the child gradually and gently 
into the ways of civilized life, instead of forcing him prematurely 
to achieve bowel and bladder control and other adjustments con- 
trary to his natural rhythms and dynamic growth process. 

Modern emphases in pediatrics are admirably summarized in the 
three main themes of the International Seminar on Mental Health. 
and Infant Development held at Chichester, Sussex, England, Jy 
19 to August ro, 1952: "The importance of the early yeafs for 
total development . . .”; "the severe damage which can be done to 
a child by a disturbance in the continuity of its relationship with 
its mother, or mother substitute"; and "the importance of learning 
to live, rear children to live, and practice our various disciplines in 
a world which is continuously changing."? The seminar also em- 
phasized the father's role in the young child's world. 


? Earl J. Simburg, “The Misuse and Abuse of Certain Mental- Hygiei 
cepts,” Mental Hygiene, XXXVI (October, 1952), 590-99. 

* Margaret Mead, "Sharing Child Development Insights around the Globe; t. 
Understanding the Child, XXI (October, 1952), 101. 
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Parents and pediatricians help the child to get off to a good 
start. The pediatrician deals with the child in the family setting. 
As an educator of parents as well as a specialist in child health, he 
makes a most important contribution to the mental health of the 
child. The pediatrician’s services were summarized by Langford as 
follows: 

1. To help the mother establish an emotional atmosphere in the 
home which satisfies the child’s basic psychological needs. 

2. To guide the infant in his earliest relationship to the outside 
world, as for example in the psychological aspects of feeding. 

3. To prevent parents from demanding accomplishments beyond 
the child's stage of development and out of line with his own best rate 
of growth. 

4. To modify parental attitudes which seem to be associated with 
certain unfortunate types of personality structure. For example, ex- 
cessively inhibited, tense, and fearful children are often found to have 
parents who tend to be cold, restrained, repressive, inconsistent in dis- 
cipline, unsocial.$ 

Two emphases in modern medicine in general have special sig- 
nificance for the mental health of pupils and teachers. The psycho- 
somatic emphasis in medicine has been growing rapidly. It is now 
recognized that psychological disturbances give rise to many ill- 
nesses, Emotional tensions, intensified by some frustrating situa- 
tion, prolonged emotional wear and tear, persistent hostility, uncon- 
scious rages, the drive for prestige and power, or unfulfilled desires 
for love and care tend to be associated with certain kinds of diseases 
such as gastric ulcer, asthma, and cardio-vascular disturbances. The 
physician, chemist, neurophysiologist, psychiatrist, psychologist, and 
social worker are beginning to work together to gain understanding 
of the complex causation of illness, and of ways of treating it. 

In dealing with cardiac disorders, for example, the physician 
recognizes that intense or long-continued emotion may cause heart 
symptoms. After a thorough medical examination, the doctor may 
say positively to the patient, ^You do not have a heart disease." 
But that is not enough. He must help the patient understand why 
he has these symptoms and the need which they serve. Often the 

*William S. Langford, “The Professional Person—A Mental-Hygiene Re- 
source: In Medicine," Mental Hygiene, XXXIV (April, 1950), 262-65. 


“Reynold A. Jensen, “Relationships between Physical and Mental Health,” 
Review of Educational Research, XIX (December, 1949), 371-78. 
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patient needs to set himself a suitable task, accomplish it, and get 
satisfaction from his achievement. Sometimes he needs to learn how 
to handle tension-arousing situations. But the physician should not 
stir up anxiety unless he can do something about it. 

The second emphasis is on the effect of bodily conditions on 
emotional health. We have often experienced indications of the 
relation between physical condition and mental state, as for example 
increased irritability when we have not had enough sleep. Support 
of the physical-chemical theory of mental disease is accumulating. 
Overactivity of the adrenal glands and underactivity of the thyroid 
and the sex glands have been associated with mental disorders. 
Damage to the nerve cells in the brain may likewise be a major 
factor in certain mental diseases. Moreover, as Ralph Linton pointed 
out in a talk before the New York Academy of Medicine, the fact 
that mental disease is prevalent in all cultures, even in those which 
have psychologically favorable familial and societal conditions, gives 
support to the physical-chemical theory. This does not eliminate 
the influence of learning; nor does it mean, of course, that strains 
and stresses in the environment may not precipitate or intensify 
manifestions of mental disease arising from bodily conditions. Much 
more needs to be learned about the relations between physical- 
chemical and psychological factors. 

In the meantime, one condition common to many teachers is 
fatigue. In general, teachers need to relax and avoid overfatigue. 
They should give more attention to proper nutrition and other 
health habits which foster mental health and learn to live within 
their energy resources. They should also be alert to the possibility 
of emotional causes of headache, digestive upsets, and other illness 
among their pupils and be informed regarding possible physical 
causes of emotional disturbance. 

The nurse “supplements the physician's supervision." But she 
contributes in other ways to the preventive mental-health program. 
The nurse has often “been the main link between home and school, 
gathering valuable information for the teacher, interpreting school 
policies to the family, helping both parent and teacher to under- 
stand the child better and thereby handle him better. In this work 
she has been a potent aid to mental health." 5 


* Benjamin Spock, “Schools Are a Fertile Field for Mental-Health Efforts," 
The Child, XV (August-September, 1950), 110. 
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The public health nurse contributes to the health guidance of 
the family over long periods of time. Positive health as well as dis- 
ease prevention is her province. She is concerned with food for 
the family and with infant care. By allaying the expectant mother's 
normal fears of pregnancy, she can help provide for the child a 
mgre secure, accepting home environment. The nurse “gives the 
mother information about child development, helps to prevent pre- 
school behavior problems, . . . [is] a family health counselor who 
can help the family with their everyday problems." 9 


Social Workers as Family Consultants 


Social workers in schools and in community agencies perform 
many services that contribute to the mental health of families. They 
find foster homes for motherless children, give financial assistance 
to a deserted wife and her family, offer counseling service to people 
troubled over their marital relationships, and arrange for recrea- 
tional activities for adolescents in delinquent neighborhoods. They 
*help a less adequate person begin to deal with his problems more 
satisfactorily.” 7 Improved adjustment of adults affects favorably 
the adjustment of the children. 

The school social worker or visiting teacher “brings to her work 
a training in interviewing and in dealing with human relations." * 
In three important ways the social worker contributes to mental 
health in education: by helping to improve emotional relations in 
the home, by helping the pupils referred to her make better adjust- 
ments to home and school conditions, and by increasing teachers’ 
understanding of children and adolescents through participation in 
case conferences and through co-operation with teachers on indi- 
vidual cases. 

The psychiatric social worker is a most important member of a 
clinic team. With her knowledge of the dynamics of behavior in 
the family and community setting, she thus fuses individual psy- 
chology with the social work point of view. 

*Eleanor Gochanour, “The Professional Person—A Mental-Hygiene Re- 
source: In Nursing," Mental Hygiene, XXXIV (April, 1950), 265-69. 

"Ruth Fizdale, “The Professional Person—A Mental-Hygiene Resource: In 
Social Work," Mental Hygiene, XXXIV (April, 1950), 269-73. 

* Spock, op. cit., p. 111. 
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The Role of the Psychiatrist 

Psychiatry and education have common goals. In recent years 
the interest of psychiatrists has been shifting from mental disorders 
to everyday problems of adjustment and to “the problems of a sick 
society.” At the same time teachérs are becoming more concerned 
with helping pupils cope with life situations, live abundantly, *and 
be of service to society. These common goals bring psychiatry 
and education closer together. “Psychiatry and education have 
much in common. Both have the primary aim of helping the indi- 
vidual adjust to life. In a physician-patient relationship, there is 
much teaching and learning. In the teacher-student relationship, 
there is much need for skill in harnessing emotional drives.” ° 

A parallel may be pointed out between the mental-health atmo- 
sphere of the right kind of psychiatric hospital and that of the best 
type of classroom. This effect depends upon (a) the general atti- 
tude of all persons who come in contact with the patient, (b) their 
specific attitudes toward him, and (c) the selection of procedures 
which “fit the patient's psychological needs . . . defined, when 
possible, after psychiatric study of the particular case.” !? Continu- 
ing the analogy based on Menninger's description of procedures in 
a psychiatric hospital we can see how the school might provide 
for the seriously disturbed child (a) an outlet for aggression and 
feelings of guilt in woodworking, vigorous games, and the like; 
(b) opportunities to earn love by assuming responsibility and mak- 
ing contributions to others; (c) opportunities for creative work 
and play—painting, music, the dance, and dramatics—in which he 
may act out his fantasies; and (d) advantageous relationship with 
an understanding, friendly teacher. 

The psychiatrist presents himself as a helping person. Teachers, 
as well as many other persons, need to learn to think of the psy- 
chiatrist as a warm, friendly human being, concerned with helping 
people use their psychological energy to best advantage. They need 
to realize that he has the technical knowledge and skill to help 


* William C. Menninger, “Mental Health in Our Schools,” Educational 
Leadership, VIL (May, 1950), 510- 
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people use their own insights and sound judgments in preventing 
or solving emotional problems. 

A number of psychiatrists have described the healthy personality. 
Included in their descriptions are the following qualities: ability to 
relate one's self to others with success and satisfaction; ability to 
use one's energy in worth-while work and objective interests; ability 
to meet the inevitable frustrations and disappointments of life with- 
out emotional turmoil. "It is a personality that is expanding and 
has infinite capacity for continued growth. It is a personality that 
is mature in outlook, outreach, and reactions. Finally the healthy 
personality is one in which the many parts sustain a reasonable 
balance and harmony." ' 

Following are some insights from psychiatry, psychoanalysis, 
and clinical psychology, especially helpful to teachers: 


1. During infancy and babyhood “the basic personality structure and 
patterns of behavior are laid down. It is during this period that the 
groundwork is laid for later mental health or ill health." 12 


2. “Seeking for [various forms of physical] gratification is an in- 
stinctive drive in every person and cannot be ignored." !3 While recog- 
nizing the value of permissiveness, especially during the first two years 
of life, most psychiatrists agree that there comes a time when the child 
must learn that certain behavior is not socially acceptable and that he 
cannot always have what he wants when he wants it. Some frustration 
is an inevitable part of life. Normal children need to learn to tolerate 
and handle a reasonable amount of “inescapable frustration." In a culture 
demanding inhibitions, an individual who acts solely on his impulses 
often hurts himself and other people. Methods of extreme permissive- 
ness, necessary in the first stages of treatment of seriously disturbed chil- 
dren, have sometimes been applied indiscriminately to all children. 
"Permissiveness without purpose" is highly frustrating to children. 


3. Parents' attitudes are related to children's behavior. The under- 
standing of this relation which psychiatrists have gained 14 is useful to 
teachers. Without this understanding, teachers may unwittingly rein- 


"Leonard W. Mayo, "Using the Usable in Guiding Children," National 
Parent-Teacher, XLVII (September, 1952), 27. 


? William C. Menninger, Psychiatry, pp. 52-53. New York: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1948. 


? Ibid., p. 53. 
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force the unfavorable parental attitudes of rejection, deprivation, over- 
protection, or exploitation. For example, the child may feel "left out" 
in school just as he does at home. It is often the most unappealing child 
who is in most need of love. With such a child, the teacher should be 
especially “giving” and accepting and see to it that he has things to do 
that make him feel competent and helpful. Kanner 1 described adults 
who have the most favorable attitude toward the child as having “a 
healthy capacity for maintaining a warm relationship with him. They 
neither reject nor overprotect him, but try to assess the extent of his 
abilities and limitations, and make realistic provisions for his education 
and his future." 16 

4. An unrecognized part of our personality-the unconscious— 
“motivates much of our behavior.” 17 It has been likened to an iceberg, 
the major part of which is below the surface. Although not recognized, 
these submerged, suppressed desires influence present behavior. The aim 
of psychoanalytical treatment is to bring these unconscious motivations 
to the surface so that the person can learn to handle them in a rational 
way. 

s. How a child feels may be more important than what he does or 
how he does it. Psychiatrists and psychologists have been emphasizing 
increasingly the importance of understanding "the language of behavior" 
—how the situation looks to the child and what his behavior means to 
him. Teachers should “learn to listen more and talk less." Their under- 
standing and guidance in the classroom will help the pupil “adjust better 
to the difficulties that he meets and also help him gain an understanding 
of himself." 18 

6. A reciprocal relation exists between emotional problems and learn- 
ing. “Psychiatry has contributed to the understanding of the relationship 
between emotional disturbances and the learning process. In some in- 
stances, the basic emotional disturbance creates a barrier to the learning 
process, and, in other instances, the child’s difficulties in making normal 
school progress create emotional disturbances. An example of the latter 
is the disturbance frequently encountered in children with reading 
deficiencies. Many emotional problems result from the pressures exerted 
upon these children by parents, teachers, and others, or from the chil- 
dren’s own frustrations.” 1° 


"Leo Kanner, “The Emotional Quandaries of Exceptional Children,” 
Helping Parents Understand the Exceptional Child, pp. 21-28. Langhorne, 
Pennsylvania: Woods Schools, May, 1952. 
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7. Early diagnosis of mental illness is of the utmost importance. 
Following are some of the danger signs of incipient mental illness of 
which the teacher should be aware: (a) readily recognized extremely 
aggressive and antisocial behavior, (b) often-overlooked shyness, ex- 
treme withdrawal tendencies, overconscientiousness, (c) discrepancy 
between intellectual ability and school achievement, and (d) “sudden 
changes in attitudes, feelings, behavior, and scholarship." 20 

The psychiatrist has much to say to the teacher as a person. 
"Teaching is a profession that taxes emotional maturity; it requires 
a large proportion of giving to others. Yet a balance must be main- 
tained between giving and receiving. Friendships and harmonious 
family relations help to maintain this balance. Self-understanding 
and objective study of one’s living conditions should lead to de- 
sirable changes in the environment, a changed attitude toward 
unalterable circumstances, or both. 21 

Adults can change. Change comes through self-understanding 
and self-acceptance. The adult can gain self-insight by observing 
himself in group relations and noting others’ responses to him, and 
by “talking it out” with a person who not only listens sympa- 
thetically, but “can mirror for the speaker the deeper meaning of 
himself.” 2? By cultivating this understanding, and also by asso- 
ciating with people who have worked out better ways of living, 
he may develop more effective ways of handling his life situations. 

The psychiatric service most frequently recognized is the diag- 
nosis and treatment of individual cases referred to the psychiatrist. 
Such consultant service is needed for students who are baffling to 
teachers or administrators and who cannot be adequately helped 
by the counseling service available in the school. 


A psychiatric team within a school system can handle referral and 
treatment of cases efficiently. But there must also be a real effort to 
carry the meaning of the child’s problem back to the principal and the 
teacher who made the referral so that they can learn how to do their 
part for the child and others like him. In addition, the psychiatric staff 


» Rudolph G. Novick, “How Teachers Can Build Mental Health,” Today’s 
Health, XXIX (November, 1951), 26. 


* William C. Menninger, “Self-Understanding for Teachers,” N.E.A. 
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can provide for more formal training for the teachers, administrators, 
and nurses. The emphasis in such training should be on normal emo- 
tional development and the meaning of common minor disturbances 
rather than on the more serious diseases, ?? 

This emphasis on normal emotional development is likewise 
important in colleges. Psychiatric service should be allied with 
guidance and the student health department. The psychiatrist work- 
ing in a college should (a) learn about the college community and 
co-operate with other members of the staff, (b) work with students 
and their families so that they will make the most of their college 
years, (c) be sensitive to the impression which his work is making 
on faculty members, and help them grow in understanding, and 
(d) be an effective therapist.? 

Psychiatry helps teachers look at a student's problem behavior 
as the culmination of his life experiences up to that time and as 
his way of coping with conditions that are harming or threatening 
him. 

Some Contributions of Psycbologists 

Clinical Psycbologists. Since the insights and services of the 
clinical psychologist and the counselor overlap with the psychiatric 
points of view already described, less space here will be devoted to 
the latter, Only a few additional ideas will be briefly summarized: *° 

1. Since ineffective behavior is learned, it is not irremediable. 
Throughout the life span, under favorable conditions, constructive be- 


havior can replace unsatisfying and maladaptive behavior. (See chap. iti 
for a detailed discussion of the role of learning in neurotic and psychotic 
adjustments.) 

2. Psychological studies have emphasized the importance of the 
wholeness of behavior. “The emotional state of each child and his per- 
sonal life adjustment are necessarily important considerations in any 


learning process.” 7° 
3. An individual’s behavior is largely determined by his self-concept. 


? Spock, op. cit, p. 110. 

% Committee on Academic Education of the Group for the Advancement 
of Psychiatry, “The Role of Psychiatrists in Colleges and Universities,” Report 
No. 17, pp. 1-7. Topeka, Kansas: The Committee (3617 West Sixth Ave.), 
September, 1950. 

3 Many of these are condensed from an unpublished letter from Paul 
Eiserer. 

% Charles A. Curran, “Guidance and Counseling in Education,” Education, 
LXXIII (December, 1952), 223-28. 
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This self-concept, in turn, is influenced by each new experience. A rea- 
sonable regard for one's self is associated with improved adjustment, 
favorable attitudes toward others, understanding and insight, and ma- 
turity of behavior.?* 

4. Techniques for the early diagnosis and treatment of problems of 
adjustment have been critically studied by psychologists and psychia- 
trists. Some of these techniques, such as play therapy, sociodrama, group 
therapy, and counseling, may be used in modified form in classroom 
settings. Further study may determine their usefulness as techniques in 
promoting self-understanding and sensitivity to others. 

5. The importance of the attitude of the therapist using the tech- 
niques has been established. A similar relationship between teacher atti- 
tudes and children's learning is implied. A sincere and spontaneous 
positive relationship is the foundation of mental health in the classroom. 


An original critical analysis of the psychoanalytical point of view 
was presented by Mowrer.?? Conflict leading to neurosis is gen- 
erally interpreted as being between the id, or instinctual force or 
drive, and the super ego or conscience—that is, between biological 
impulses and social fears. Mowrer has emphasized the importance 
of releasing into consciousness repressed forces of the super ego. 
In this way the direct conscious expression of the individual is 
strengthened. Discipline is eventually to the individual's advantage. 
"Is not the key to neurosis and its effective treatment and preven- 
tion more likely to be found along the lines of helping the young, 
the immature, the neurotic to learn ways of resolving these in- 
evitable conflicts integratively, constructively, characterfully, in- 
stead of in ways which, in the long run, will be both personally 
self-defeating and socially objectionable and burdensome?” 2» 

Experimental Psychologists. Principles of mental hygiene sug- 
gested by experimental psychologists are tested by clinical psy- 
chologists with reference to the “whole person.” Conversely, the 


insights of clinical Psychologists should be put to the test of con- 
trolled experimentation, 


* Victor C. Raimy, “Self Reference in Counseling Interviews,” Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, XII (May-June, 1948), 153-63. d 


. *0. H. Mowrer, “Neurosis: A Disorder of Conditioning or Problem Solv- 
E xs of tbe New York Academy of Sciences, LVI (February, 1953), 
273-88. 


? Ibid., p. 286. 
” Laurance F. Shaffer, “Experimental Contributions to Mental Hygiene,” 


Review of Educational Research, XVI (D b -35; 
(December, 1949), 379-85. REOS ec i 
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Following are a few of the insights that have been expressed by 
experimental psychology: 

i. Anxiety can be attached to harmless stimuli, is increased by a 
sense of helplessness, and may act as a strong drive. 

2. Persons may continue in a “self-defeating course of behavior with- 
out ever discovering that a co-operative attitude will be more rewarding 
eventually.” 81 For example, a child who wants to be well liked and 
popular may withdraw from people or be so aggressive and provoking 
that they avoid him. 

3. Under threatening conditions, when much is at stake and com- 
petition strong, students tend to do less well on tests and to remember 
less than under relaxed and socially motivated conditions.3? 

4. The person's needs, experiences, and stresses in the environment 
or within himself influence the way in which he views his world; his 
perception of a situation, in turn, influences his adjustment to it. 

5. Children chosen by others on a sociometric test tend to make 
better adjustment scores on personality tests than do the less esteemed 
pupils. 

Experimental work must be continued. New discoveries, new 
evidence, new conceptions, and new theories of mental health will 
continue to be developed. However, the “accumulation of scientific 
evidence and information in itself does not lead to changed human 
behavior. To be effective, the teacher should be both a discoverer 
and a user of knowledge." ** 

School Psychologists. Against a background of clinical and ex- 
perimental insights the school psychologist works directly with 
school children and with teachers. 

“Intelligence-testing, achievement-testing, diagnosis of disabili- 
ties, and remedial work are all basic to understanding and planning 
for the child’s educational and emotional needs. The psychologist’s 
usefulness, like that of other workers with children, depends most 
on his soundness in understanding and handling the emotional 
aspects of their problems.” ?* The psychologist’s work in a school 
system varies with his position. If he serves as a member of the staff 


“Ibid, p, 381. 


2 Thelma G. Alper, “Memory for Completed and Incompleted Tasks as a 
Function of Personality: An Analysis of Group Data,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XLI (October, 1946), 403-20. 


? Paul Eiserer, unpublished letter to the author. 


“ Spock, op. cit., p. 111. 
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of a child guidance clinic, working with psychiatrists, pediatricians, 
social workers, he will do intensive diagnosis and treatment in the 
vast field of education. Through group psychological tests he is able 
to assist teachers in understanding the learning capacity and achieve- 
ment of all the pupils in their classes. Through individual psycho- 
logical examinations, he obtains much information about the child’s 
personality, attitudes and behavior, functioning mental ability, and 
possible explanations of his lack of optimum adjustment in school. 
He selects other tests to meet individual needs. When the psycholo- 
gist works in an individual school he has to deal, if there are no 
other specialists, with multiple difficulties so often associated with 
reading and other educational disabilities. By working with teachers 
on individual cases referred to him and by participating in case 
conferences, study groups, workshops, and other kinds of in-service 
education, the psychologist contributes to the preventive mental- 
health program. 

Child Psychologists. While recognizing the importance of the 
early years for mental health, child psychologists stress the quality 
of experience at each stage of development. At every age the child 
has certain problems to solve before he can move ahead to the next 
stage of development. The building of one’s most acceptable self 
is the most important developmental task of childhood. The child 
should feel that he is continually growing and having some influ- 
ence on the direction of his growth. “Failure in a developmental 
task and emotional disturbance are positively correlated: the earlier 
the failure, the deeper the disturbance,” 35 Approaches to children 
should vary with the age of the child. 

The following are some additional insights stated by Ralph 
Ojemann and other child psychologists: 

1. The child and adult should feel a mutual respect and responsi- 


bility for each other. As the child grows older, he should be concerned 
about how the teacher and parent feel. 

2. At any given moment, multiple motivations are operating. The 
child is sensitive to the elements of Self-respect and security in the 
situation. The group's response to an individual may either build up or 
tear down his self-esteem. Anxiety is created by failure to live up to 
the expectations of one's family, or of a larger group. Command of 


i “Caroline Tryon, quoted by V. E. Olson, University of Michigan Con- 
erence. 
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some skill needed by the group helps to improve a child's attitude 
toward himself and others. 

3. Teachers should appreciate and be sensitive to the dynamics of 
child behavior. They should look beneath the surface. Adults should 
have gained some awareness of the causes of behavior before they be- 
came parents or teachers. 

4. It is important to use a child's strengths, rather than to keep him 
constantly working at the reading, arithmetic, or spelling which he can- 
not do. The child becomes frustrated and confused "if a parent or 
teacher continually stimulates [him] to activity for which he is unready, 
at which he fails, and for which he receives disapproval." 36 

5. Conditions can be provided in which the individual may change 
himself, Consequently, there is hope for children who come from 
destructive environments. For them the teacher can create more favor- 
able conditions under which the anxieties resulting from tense home 
situations will be lessened, and the children can realize their potenti- 
alities. It is better to change the person's environment than to try to 
change the person directly. To try to change a child is a subtle way of 
rejecting him. 

'The child psychologist's view of mental health as part of the 
total development of the child is sound and helpful to teachers and 
parents. 


Insights of Anthropologists and Sociologists 


Mental health is influenced by social conditions as well as by 
the individual’s predispositions and habits. The form of govern- 
ment, the state of world conditions and relationships, one’s socio- 
economic and class status, and the particular customs of the culture 
(especially those concerned with child training), all exert varying 
degrees of influence on individuals." For example, the effects of 
war on the mental health of children varied with the intensity of 
the fear and anxiety experiences and the quality of the family rela- 
tionships maintained. 

Many examples of the influence of the culture upon personality 
development have been reported by anthropologists. One tribe de- 
velops taciturn, individualistic adults; another, adults who are warm 
and sociable, but insecure. The people of two other tribes, both 


* Willard C. Olson, “Child Needs and the Curriculum,” Educational Leader- 
ship, VI (January, 1949), 4- 

* Ralph H. Ojemann, “Mental Health in Community Life,” Review of Edu- 
cational Research, XIX (December, 1949), 395-404. 
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economically insecure, do not show marked anxiety, possibly be- 
cause both groups refuse to face reality. Many kinds of cultural 
differences affect the development of anxiety symptoms. Kluckhohn 
and Leighton ** emphasized the importance of building on the exist- 
ing attitudes and beliefs of a people. 

An individual's response to a situation is determined by the way 
he perceives it. Thus, for example, an adolescent's adjustment was 
found to be affected by his family's aztitude toward its social status 
as well as by its actual social position. The way a person perceives 
a situation may be determined objectively by the dominant quality 
of the situation itself, by the individual's subjective attitudes and 
values, and by social traditions, customs, and values. These give 
rise to "socially determined norms" that may influence the indi- 
vidual when he is alone as well as when he is in the group.*? 

Cultural influences are of two kinds: (a) those "which derive 
from the culturally patterned behavior of other individuals toward 
the child . . . of paramount importance during infancy" and (b) 
those “which derive from the individual's observation of, or in- 
struction in, the patterns of behavior characteristic of his society."49 
In dealing with emotional disturbances, it is helpful to know the 
complex of attitudes and customs out of which the individual has 
developed his present personality. Different groups within our cul- 
ture have different ways of solving their problems and adjusting 
to their world. 

One of the mental-health problems recognized by sociologists 
and anthropologists is that of maintaining a balance “between cul- 
tural requirements and individual needs." Professor Ralph Linton 
of Yale University has gained from his studies the impression "that 
children seem to be able to adapt to practically any social or cul- 
tural situation, no matter how bizarre, so long as their roles are 
clearly defined by the society, enabling them to learn these roles in 
terms of specific behavior patterns,” 4 For example, the Hutterites’ 


“Clyde Kluckhohn and Dorothy Leighi i 
ghton, The Navabo. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, fae PET Puer 


” Muzafer Sherif, A Study of Some Social Factors in Perception. Archives 
of Psychology No. 187. New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. 


“Ralph Linton, The Cultural Back: d Pi i 
York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1945. wie TE Aa OEC a 
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life is hard but regulated by clearly defined, well-understood, and 
simple behavior standards. As children and adults, they seem to be 
nearly free from emotional turmoil.*? 

The child is affecting as well as being affected by his culture; 
he helps to create his environment. "Social change is man-made 
and so can be man-directed. . .. Change may be as ‘natural’ and 
‘good’ as lack of change. . . : [Children] could regard change not 
as a feared catastrophe but as a privileged human environment in 
which they continue to grow all their lives.” 4 Instability in society 
does not necessarily produce unstable individuals. 

Anthropologists and sociologists, like psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists, emphasize the importance of the early years for mental health. 


A cultural system which provides only capricious and inadequate 
satisfaction of the child's basic needs during the first two years of life, 
or so, may produce a fundamental insecurity and anxiety which is never 
completely overcome in later life. For example, DuBois and Kardiner 
have demonstrated quite convincingly that the diffuse, suspicious, unam- 
bitious personality of the adult Alorese is more than casually connected 
with the fact that the infants of this group are nursed at irregular inter- 
vals, disciplined in an unsystematic manner, left uncovered at one time 
and almost smothered with bodily protection at others, picked up and 
caressed or left to cry unattended, as the parent or nurse feels the 
mood.*4 


However, as Kluckhohn pointed out: 


No arbitrary change, divorced from the general emphases of the cul- 
ture, in methods of child rearing will suddenly alter adult personalities 
in a desired direction. . . . [It seems clear that] the over-all pattern for 
personality can be understood only in terms of total childhood experi- 
ence plus the situational pressures of adult life. It may well be, as the 
psycholanalysts claim, that maximum indulgence of the child in the 
preverbal period is correlated with a secure, well-adjusted personality. 
However, this can be regarded only as a foundation not as a promise 
of fulfillment. The Navaho child receives every gratification in the first 


Joseph W. Eaton, “Controlled Acculturation: A Survival Technique of 
the Hutterites,” American Sociological Review, XVII (June, 1952), 331-40. 


* Margaret Mead, “Technological Change and Child Development,” Under- 
standing the Child, XXI (October, 1952), 111. 


“ John Gillin, “Personality Formation from the Comparative Cultural Point 
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two years of life. But adult Navahos manifest a very high level of 
anxiety. This is largely a response to the reality situation; in terms of 
their present difficulties as a people they are realistically worried and 
suspicious. 

"These situational factors and cultural patterns are jointly responsible 
for the fact that each culture has its pet mental disturbances.** 


Sorokin places special emphasis upon the influences of socio- 
cultural conditions and standards: 


Many studies of the causes of mental disease, especially of various 
psychoneuroses, have shown that these disorders are due, to a great 
extent, to sociocultural conditions. In a world where social order and 
cultural values are unintegrated, psychoneuroses tend to increase with 
the accompanying disorganization of the personality. This is induced by 
the complexity and self-contradiction of the respective social and cul- 
tural structures, by sudden shocks, by too brusque a passage from one 
set of social conditions to another.19 


Contribution of General Semantics 


The value of general semantics—the study of the relation be- 
tween language and human behavior—to mental health was em- 
phatically expressed by Stuart Chase in the following concise 
paragraph: 


I am convinced that the habit of semantic analysis can improve the 
mental health of most individuals of any age. The earlier it is acquired, 
the easier and better. One effect is to encourage an objective analysis 
of a problem, whether personal or impersonal, emotional or otherwise. 
Semantics shows the way to reduce the emotive content of highly 
charged words and phrases. It helps in forming a critical, skeptical atti- 
tude and a spirit of tolerance. . . . Often a teacher without special train- 
ing can give students some of the same advantages [as persons trained in 
semantics] because he happens to be blessed with delayed reactions and 
an analytical mind.47 


The student should learn something about the different uses to 
which words are put, and should gain practice in all of these. “This 
will aid him in recognizing the importance of appraisals and evalua- 

“Clyde Kluckhohn, Mirror for Man, pp. 199-200, 201. New York: Whit- 
telesey House, 1949. 


“Pitirim A. Sorokin, Society, Culture, and Personality, pp. 343-45. New 
York: Harper & Bros, 1947. 
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tions as well as mere informative statements and give him some 
skill in making appraisals and controlling them by evidence." ** 

According to Wendell Johnson, the distinctive contribution of 
general semantics is as follows: 


It formulates the zzetbod of science in a way that makes reasonably 
clear the possibilities of its application to our personal and social prob- 
lems. It presents this method, in fact, as a design for living in the 
everyday sense of the word. It attempts to cut through the bewildering 
overgrowth of elaborate theory and technicality, and so to reveal the 
heartening simplicity of the few notions, pinciples, and techniques that 
make up the fundamentals of science.*® 


We all know that talking often relieves tensions. There is a 
positive relationship between neurotic behavior and communica- 
tion: neurotic behavior tends to decrease as communication in- 
creases. This is understandable, because “most thinking and overt 
behavior actually are controlled by symbols. ... Words become 
meaningful through experience. . . . Meanings are personal, reflect- 
ing the individual's feelings and his environment.” " Unless words 
conform to reality, they will distort behavior. 

Faulty use of language may give rise to such maladjustments as 


the following: 


1. An unrealistic idea of one’s self. 

2. Feelings of inferiority resulting from being labeled “dumb,” “a be- 
havior problem,” “a reading problem.” In connection with stuttering, 
Wendell Johnson presented evidence that being diagnosed as a 
stutterer and so labeled damages the child’s concept of himself and 
of the way adults regard him. j 

3. Anticipation of failure, stemming from negative concepts of one’s 
self and the situation. 


Charles Morris, unpublished letter to the author, 1953. 


* Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries, p. 386. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1946. 

* Harry Camp, Jr, “How Language Affects Behavior," Education, LXX 
(April, 1950), 471-91. 

5 Wendell Johnson, “An Open Letter to the Mother of a Stuttering Child." 
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Johnson, Spencer Brown, C. W. Edaly, James F. Curtis, and Jacqueline Keaster. 
(New York: Harper & Bros, 1948.) Chap. ii, "The Clinical Point of View in 
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4. Increased insecurity and anxiety arising from failure to recognize 
that problems are "natural" and common to many people. 

5. Behavior inappropriate to the situation. Reacting to a part of the 
situation instead of to the situation as a whole may lead to an in- 
adequate and unhappy response. “Failing to differentiate sufficiently 
between past and present, between one situation, person, or experi- 
ence and another" may lead one to react "similarily and thus in- 
appropriately on quite different occasions.” 52 

6. Instability and indecision resulting from relying on authority of 
various kinds instead of on the resources within one's self. 


Some semanticists relate language both to psychology and soci- 
ology. "Language plays a double role. On the one hand, it tends 
to mold the structure of the culture in which the individual is to 
find his opportunities and limitations. On the other hand, it is the 
chief medium whereby the individual interiorizes the culture struc- 
ture, and so acquires personality that reflects, for better or for 
worse, the society in which he lives." 58 

Literature is one of the available resources for learning to feel 
appropriately in life situations. It "introduces us to new sources 
of delight, . . . makes us feel that we are not alone in our misery, 
. . Shows us our problem in a new light, . . . suggests new possi- 
bility for [us] and opens new areas of possible experience; offers 
us a variety of ‘symbolic strategies by means of which we can 
‘encompass’ our situations." “t Too little use has been made of 
literature as a means of fostering mental health and emotional sta- 
bility. The slogan, “The right book for the right child,” should 
include the idea of meeting the emotional needs of children and 
young people. Teachers and librarians should share their experi- 
ences in promoting the reading of books that have contributed 
helpful insights into human behavior. 


Remedial teachers also make a mental-health contribution to pupils, 
since a reading disability can shatter a child’s adjustment as quickly as 
any other factor. Since emotional factors, primary and secondary, often 
are tangled with the presumably constitutional factors, such remedial 

? Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries, op. cit., p. 380. 

° Ibid., p. 382. 


“S. I. Hayakawa, Language in Thought and Action, p. 149. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949. 
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work is most reliable when combined with psychiatric evaluation and 
treatment.55 

Some clinical evidence of the relation between emotional dis- 
turbance and reading disability is also available.®* 

More specifically, an impairment in speech, inability to read as 
well as one’s classmates do—in fact, any kind of physical, mental, 
or emotional handicap tends to (4) retard the child scholastically 
and thus hamper his personality development by making him feel 
inferior, ashamed, discouraged, shy; (b) put a strain on his rela- 
tions with his parents; (c) affect the adjustment of other members 
of the family, as, for example, in the family of limited financial 
resources where a disproportionate amount of money is spent on 
treatment for the handicapped child; and (d) reduce his vocational 
efficiency and earning capacity. However, with a skilful combina- 
tion of accurate diagnosis, suitable practice and instruction, and 
counseling and psychotherapy as needed, these detrimental effects 
may give place to growth toward a healthy personality. 


Resources in tbe Fields of Philosophy and Religion 

The general framework of good human relations is set forth in 
the Bible. There we find many basic principles, for which concrete 
meanings need to be developed. For example, "Love thy neighbor 
as thyself” might mean less than it should to a person low in self- 
esteem. 

Important insights have come out of the fields of philosophy 
and religion. Prominent psychiatrists have referred to an adequate 
religious viewpoint as an essential of mental health and have re- 
marked concerning its effectiveness in restoring peace of mind 
and confidence of soul to nervous patients. Charles Morris of the 
University of Chicago mentioned two important emphases: 


One is to inculcate some knowledge of and respect for individual 
differences, and the differences in values which go with these; this so 
that students will gain greater confidence in their own special and 
unique resources, whatever they may be. And also so that they may 
allow others to gain the same sort of confidence of themselves. As 


* Spock, op. cit, p. 111. 

* Albert Ellis, “Results of a Mental-Hygiene Approach to Reading Dis- 
ability Problems,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, XIII (February, 1949), 
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Margaret Mead once put it, we have to learn to value values—both our 
own and those of others.57 


The church, i.e., a local body of worshipers, may contribute to 
or militate against mental health. Among the minister's positive 
contributions and opportunities 9 “in the maintenance of mental 
health and the fostering of the abundant life" are: 


1. To increase parents’ respect for their children: the child is not the 
parents' personal possession; he is part of a larger family—the human 
race. This idea of membership in a large family makes emancipation 
from his immediate family easier for the child and adolescent. 

2. To offer guidance at all ages, from the cradle to the grave. The 
church has greater accessibility to homes of all socioeconomic levels 
than do schools or other institutions: 

4) Guidance of parents before and after the child is born. 

b) Guidance of child from birth on. 

c) Guidance of the family group as a whole. 

4) Improvement of community conditions to provide a better life 
for all. 

€) Pastoral counseling, which deals with the anxieties of persons of 
all ages, often during crises in their lives—marriage, sickness, death, 
birth, trouble. The Reverend Roy A. Burkhart of the First Com- 
munity Church, Columbus Ohio, wrote: “In our parish we give 
great emphasis to the young couple before they are married. We 
work with them through a fundamental program of study ...so 
they will be free to love, free to build the kind of relationship in 
which their needs are met. After the wedding we seek to in- 
corporate them into creative fellowship with other young couples. 
When a child is expected, they have opportunity for growth and 
insight. This fellowship continues after the child is born.5® 

3. To help individuals gain a sense of "belonging"—identification with 
a group, fellowship in that group, a sense of need for others. Skilful 
ministers may accomplish a kind of group therapy in the small face- 
to-face group. The “consciousness of an inner identity" is especially 
intense in the Jewish culture. Education based on "the whole Jewish 
cultural heritage . . . which appeals to the deeper emotions of a 
Jewish individual, may have a mental-hygiene value. ... It may help 


an individual to achieve personal Security, self-acceptance, and ad- 
justment.$9 


" Charles Morris, unpublished letter to the author. 
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4. To co-operate with lay and professional people. “No minister can 
meet the variety of specialized needs that the parishioners of even a 
small church present to him,” 6 " 
However, certain conditions in some religious groups may be 

detrimental to mental health: 


1. Appeals to fear, which may intensify too many fears and anxieties 
already present in children and young people. 

2. The narrow, closed cohesiveness of certain sects which makes it 
difficult for their members to relate themselves to other groups. 

3. Overdomination on the part of church groups which move in too 
fast on the family, or take over mental-health responsibilities that 
properly belong to other professional people. Malpractice consists of 
"attempting to manipulate the individual, to do something for him, 
to superimpose something upon him." Instead, the minister should 
“be willing to listen to him" and believe that “growth is possible." 9? 


The Law Looks at Mental Health 


Lawyers and judges are often consulted about marital difficulties. 
They help to settle disputes over the custody of children. They 
try to understand juvenile delinquents and help them with their 
problems. In the case of an adolescent who was lame, arrangements 
were made for the necessary surgery. When the boy proved poorly 
adjusted and unhappy in his school, he was transferred to a special 
crafts school where a scholarship was obtained for him. Thus a 
defeated, disappointed, antisocial young man was transformed into 
an apparently healthy, happy, useful citizen. 

The lawyer and judge can be of great assistance in “corralling 
the community resources and putting them to work." 9? 

From the vantage point of a domestic-relations court in New 
York City, Justice Justine Wise Polier made the following com- 
ment: 


I feel that the experience of the Children's Court, which sees children 
burdened with many problems, indicates the tremendous importance of 
the teacher in strengthening the mental health of children. Over and 
over again we note that the children who are brought before the Chil- 


` * Oates, op. cit. 
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dren's Court as neglected or delinquent come from homes in which they 
have known neither economic nor emotional security. Frequently they 
have never had a good relationship with any adult. Often these children 
function far below their native capacity or potential The role of the 
teacher in encouraging them, in providing sympathetic guidance and 
treating them with respect as human beings can provide a constructive 
relationship that has great meaning to these children. To strengthen 
their sense of worth and give them a sense of capacity for successful 
achievement among their peers, or even to reassure them that their 
efforts are worth while and that they themselves are worth while, can 
provide a tremendous contribution toward their mental health.?4 


Parent Education and Mental Health 


It is the parents of the next generation who can break the vicious 
cycle of unfavorable parental attitudes which decrease children’s 
potentialities to become good parents in their turn. If this is done, 
many more well-adjusted children will come to school. 

Educators who are most helpful do not blame the parents. They 
realize that “everything which can be done to help parents feel 
comfortable and loving will be beneficial to the baby, everything 
which makes them feel tense will be unfortunate.” *5 They guard 
against arousing in conscientious parents self-consciousness, self- 
doubt, and feelings of guilt. On the other hand, parents need to 
“know how children grow and develop, understand their needs and 
what to expect of children.” Otherwise, parents cannot adjust 
their methods of care to the child’s stage of development. Ethel 
Kawin has found that such understanding of child development helps 
parents “feel more adequate in their parental roles, find increased 
satisfaction in parenthood, and enjoy their children more. In addi- 
tion, parents tell us that these group experiences help them become 
more adaptable, because, in coming to understand their children, 
they arrive at greater self-understanding and self-acceptance.” 

Following are some additional insights *' from the field of parent 


education: 
* Justine Wise Polier, unpublished letter to the author. 


* Benjamin Spock, "What We Know about the Development of Healthy 
Personalities in Children," Understanding the Child, XX (January, 1951), 2- 


“Ethel Kawin, unpublished letter to the author. 
“ Contributed largely in a group discussion by Mrs. Clara Savage Litdedale. 
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1, A mother's anxiety often gives rise to feeding problems. 

. There is no substitute for genuine parental love and understanding. 
The detrimental influence of broken homes, so often observed, may 
be due more to the instability of the parents than to the physical 
fact of separation. 

3. The significance for mental health of specific details of child care 
as practices in a given family varies with the family atmosphere and 
relationships as a whole. 

4. A nucleus of personality traits persists from childhood to adulthood. 

5. Parental attitudes favorable to mental health seem to form central 
syndromes, which might be labeled, “Democracy in the Home," and 
“Acceptance of the Child.” 


E 


Common Emphases 

In this many-sided view of mental health certain ideas have been 
repeated by representatives in the various fields, These may be 
briefly summarized to give teachers a feeling for their responsi- 
bilities in the total mental-health program, which reaches back into 
the prenatal years and forward into maturity. Any combination of 
the factors mentioned in the foregoing pages may enter into an 
individual case. 

Many persons are concerned with the preparation of parents for 
their child-care responsibilities. Good nutrition of the expectant 
mother, adequate medical care and health supervision, psychologi- 
cal conditions favorable to mother and child in the family setting— 
all contribute to a good start in life. In parent meetings and in 
individual conferences with parents, teachers will have oppor- 
tunities to suggest to expectant mothers services that are available 
to them during this period. 

When the child is born, child-care practices characteristic of 
the culture begin to operate. The present approved emphasis is on 
a warm, affectionate relation between mother and child from the 
very first week in life. Infancy is "the time for parents to be good 
and children to be bad.” In addition to love, the child requires 
the care of one who understands his needs and knows how to 
accomplish routine tasks and set reasonable limits to his behavior 
without loss of his sense of trust. Teachers can help mothers and 
older children give the baby the fondling and guidance he needs in 
making his first adjustments to our world. 

During preschool years the continuity of relationship with 
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mother or mother-substitute must be maintained. Since this rela- 
tionship is so close, the mother's attitude is of utmost importance. 
A relaxed, warm, responsive, consistent, and understanding parental 
attitude is associated with mental health of the child and with good 
adjustment in later years. At the same time the child's relation to 
the outside world requires constant guidance in line with his own 
abilities and rate of growth. The pediatrician, family physician, 
nurse, social worker, and religious leader are resources for parents 
of preschool children. 

During school years, teachers should recognize the interrelation 
of mind and body and the effect of nutrition and physical condi- 
tions on emotional development, and vice versa. The attractiveness 
and the emotional climate of the classroom are only less important 
than the personal relationship with the teacher and other pupils. 
In fact, personal relations permeate the whole program. It is in the 
matrix of personal relations that behavior conducive to mental 
health is learned. It is through suitable work and play that the 
child builds a sense of self-esteem and competence. And his sub- 
sequent behavior is determined to a great extent by his self-concept. 
In understanding individual children, their feelings, their motiva- 
tions, and their needs, the teacher may learn much from all the 
specialized services available. By working with specialists on cases 
he has referred, the teacher slowly but surely builds up his knowl- 
edge of dynamic psychology and how to use it in classroom situa- 
tions. Without this understanding teachers may unwittingly rein- 
force undesirable emotional patterns and fail to provide the experi- 
ences a particular child needs and by means of which he can 
change himself. 

From the same sources the teacher may gain insight into his 
own adjustment. The same principles and understandings used in 
helping children attain mental health can be applied by teachers 
to themselves. They can modify certain unfavorable conditions and 
change their attitude toward conditions about which they can do 
nothing at present. From birth to adulthood, each individual has 
the problem of adapting to changing conditions and developing his 
best potentialities for social purposes. 

There is no quick and easy solution to the problem of mental 
health. It involves the changing culture in which the child is 
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brought up, the emotional adjustment and understanding of his 
parents and teachers, the increasing influence of his own age group 
as he moves through elementary school. But there is also a wealth 
of resources of knowledge and services from many fields, some 
on the local, some on the county, state, and national levels. 


Significance for Present Practice 

In what ways may this many-sided approach to mental health 
be helpful to teachers? It should give them understandings, re- 
assurance, and specific suggestions. 

Understanding of the psychological and sociological conditions 
which are significant for mental health helps teachers to see more 
clearly the complex causes of behavior. They will realize that a 
pupil’s rudeness or aggressiveness need not be taken personally; 
it may arise from early childhood experiences reinforced by sub- 
sequent home, school, or community conditions. 

Reassurance comes with the realization that many professional 
people are now working for the mental health of school children. 
Application of their knowledge and skill will eventually result in 
fewer "problem children" and more well-adjusted pupils in the 
classrooms. It is also reassuring for the teacher to know that he is 
part of a professional team and can turn to many special fields for 
help, information, and inspiration. Most important is the assurance 
that the teacher's own feelings are important in the educative 
process, and that he has untapped resources within himself for 
attaining better mental health for himself and his students. 

Innumerable specific suggestions will occur to the resourceful 
teacher as he studies the insights and principles presented from 
these different fields. These ideas will help him see his classroom 
in a different light and perceive pupils as individuals influenced by 
their past, by present experiences and people's attitudes toward 
them, and by their hopes for the future. Then the teacher will find 
ways and means of helping them acquire the understandings and 
skills needed. 
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SECTION II 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING MENTAL HEALTH 
IN THE CLASSROOM 


CHAPTER III 


Motivation and Learning: Their Significance in a 
Mental-Health Program for Education 


HERBERT A. CARROLL 


A great deal of information has been gathered since the day 
of G. Stanley Hall—and before, for that matter—on what children 
do and how they do it. Until recently, however, not nearly so 
much attention has been given to the question, “Why do they 
do it?” This may be because the answers to why are more com- 
plex and controversial than the answers to what and how. In mental 
hygiene we are vitally concerned with why, since little or no 
progress can be made in the prevention of behavior disorders unless 
we know the causes of these disorders. In other words, it is essential 
that we have a clear understanding of the mainsprings of human 
behavior and of the fundamental principles which determine be- 
havior patterns—normal and abnormal, acceptable and unacceptable. 


Motivation 

All behavior is motivated. Nothing just happens. Every person 
is driven throughout his life by basic needs which must, to some 
extent, be satisfied. He is constantly trying to maintain equilibrium 
through satisfying his physical and psychological wants. Although 
psychologists agree that all behavior is motivated, they disagree con- 
cerning the nature and the number of the actuating forces. The 
theories on motivation can be divided into two broad classifications: 
instincts and needs. An instinct is a complex pattern of behavior 
which is characteristic of a given species in a specific situation. 
It is inherited and presumably unaffected by learning. A need is 
a basic force which initiates behavior. Some needs are primarily 
physiological, while others develop almost wholly out of the indi- 
vidual’s experiential background. All needs are affected to a 
greater or lesser extent by learning. 
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Although the point of view that human behavior results from 
instincts has not been wholly discarded, it has relatively little sup- 
port in current psychological thinking. The concept of need has, 
to a considerable extent, supplanted the older concept. Need is a 
more flexible term than instinct, allowing for the effects of learning 
and for social inheritance as well as biological inheritance. Lists of 
needs, like lists of instincts, vary considerably in length. At one 
extreme is Murray, who offers thirteen viscerogenic needs and 
twenty-six psychogenic needs. A long list of needs such as Mur- 
ray's is somewhat misleading in that the impression is given that 
each one exists as a separate entity, although Murray himself would 
not support that point of view. Since actually the individual func- 
tions as a whole, it seems best to try to discover one fundamental 
need which then can be arbitrarily subdivided for practical pur- 
poses. Snygg and Combs offer such an explanation of human mo- 
tivation, and it is their point of view which will serve as a basis for 
the remainder of this discussion of motivation. 

Snygg and Combs maintain that the basic human need is "the 
preservation and enhancement of the phenomenal self." The phe- 
nomenal self "includes all those parts of the phenomenal field which 
the individual experiences as part or characteristic of himself,” ? 
It is the self which is responding at a given time to all of the char- 
acteristics of the phenomenal field of which he is aware, This self— 
which for the individual is a complex pattern of somewhat related 
perceptions of himself and of his environment—is pushed on 
throughout life by the drive of preservation and enhancement. This 
point of view is very close to Adler’s position and similar in many 
respects to Freud’s emphasis on life instinct. 

For practical purposes, the writer has subdivided the basic need 
presented by Snygg and Combs into four subneeds: physical secur- 
ity, emotional security, mastery, and status. Physical security and 
emotional security come, in a general way, under preservation, 
while mastery and status come under enhancement. No one of these 


needs, of course, exists in isolation. There is always some degree of 
overlapping. 


`H. A. Murray et al, Explorations in Personalit . 76-80. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1938. e PPE eats 


*D. Snygg and A. W. Combs, Individual Behavior, p. 58. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1949. 
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Physical Security. The basic physical need is to maintain a rela- 
tively constant internal environment. Whenever the physiological 
processes are disturbed, a physical need is created. If the need is 
not satisfied, the organism is threatened and, under extreme con- 
ditions, may be destroyed. Man cannot live by bread alone, but he 
must have bread. 

There are some who regard the need for homeostasis as the 
single motivating force in human behavior. Obviously it is of great 
importance; however, excessive concentration on the organic needs 
is likely to result in giving too little attention to psychological 
stimuli, Organic drives are the source of a great deal of activity, 
but man is a physical organism functioning in an environment to 
which he must adjust. Many of the physical needs, to be sure, are 
satisfied almost automatically, but such needs as hunger and sex 
are hedged in by a maze of social requirements and psychological 
hazards. Of these two, the sex need obviously poses more problems 
for the school than does the food-hunger need. 

There is not space here to do more than take a very brief look 
at a few of the basic facts concerning sex behavior. Sex desires do 
not appear abruptly at puberty but are present from infancy and 
require some form of direct or indirect outlet. In early childhood, 
autoerotic practices are wholly normal; moreover, autoeroticism in 
the form of masturbation continues through the years with the 
majority of persons. According to the Kinsey reports,’ 62 per cent 
of girls and women interviewed and 92 per cent of the boys and 
men resorted to such practices. There is no evidence whatsoever 
that this form of sex outlet, unless carried to great extremes, results 
in any physical harm. Neither are there any harmful mental or 
emotional effects unless the individual has a considerable feeling 
of guilt concerning the practice. From the standpoint of mental 
hygiene, this form of sex expression should be accepted. 

During preadolescence and early adolescence, both boys and 
girls normally fix their affections upon others of the same sex. This 

* The two Kinsey reports “Sexual Behavior in the Human Male” and “Sex- 
ual Behavior in the Human Female” constitute the most extensive studies of 
human sexual behavior ever made and are an important source for facts con- 
cerning sex practices. This statement is valid even though Kinsey's subjects 
were volunteers and did not constitute a representative sample of the human 


race or even of Americans. Generalizations from the study should, of course, 
be made with caution. 
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is a basic developmental phenomenon which is generally known and 
accepted. In the majority of cases this relationship does not result 
in any overt sex act. However, Kinsey found that 37 per cent of 
human males have experienced at least one homosexual relationship 
leading to orgasm. This percentage is rather high, but it should be 
kept in mind that, according to Kinsey, only 4 per cent of human 
males remain exclusively homosexual throughout their lives. There- 
fore, teachers should guard against coming to the conclusion that 
a boy or girl known to have had one such experience is to become 
a moral and social pariah. Obviously homosexual practices are 
personally and socially undesirable, but prevention of such behavior 
is more likely to be achieved through constructive understanding 
than through the expression of shock and extreme criticism. 

Heterosexual activity during adolescence is difficult to control 
in our culture. During this period, when most young men find it 
socially and economically impossible to marry, the sex drive is 
strongest, steadily deteriorating as the individual grows older. This 
again is a developmental and motivational fact which should be 
recognized and sympathetically understood. High-school boys and 
girls should be helped to learn how to satisfy their sex needs in- 
directly. The schools are doing a better job now than formerly 
through greater emphasis on extracurricular activities such as ath- 
letics, dramatics, and social affairs. From the mental hygiene point 
of view, it is undesirable to segregate boys and girls during this 
period or indeed at any period. 

Emotional Security. Emotional security is essential for physical 
and mental health. If one considers the psychological self as tran- 
scending the physical self, then emotional security becomes the most 
important of the four needs being discusséd here. When a person 
feels secure, he is obviously relatively free of a sense of threat. 
When a person feels insecure, he is emotionally disturbed; his self 
is being threatened. Sometimes he knows the causes of that threat, 
but often the danger is experienced as a vague, enveloping menace. 
Neither the physical self nor the psychological self can tolerate a 
prolonged, stirred-up state. Perhaps the greatest contribution that 
the home and the school can make to the child is to provide him 


with a climate wherein he feels safe and which promotes a feeling 
of well-being. 
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Recently, a six-year-old girl in the first grade was referred to 
the writer because she would not remain in school. Each day, as 
soon as possible after arrival in the classroom, she would run back 
home. Her teacher had difficulty in understanding this behavior 
since the child had not been a problem the previous year. Through 
play therapy and conversation, it was revealed that the little girl's 
parents were on the verge of divorce. The child had frequently 
heard her mother say that she was going to leave home. When the 
little girl went to school, she began to think of the possibility that 
her mother might even now be going away, whereupon she became 
terror-stricken and had to run back home to see if the mother was 
still there. Instances such as this demonstrate clearly, among other 
things, the importance of a close relationship between home and 
school. Children are not just students in a classroom. They are 
individuals, human beings with widely different feelings and experi- 
ences, functioning in widely different environments. 

The two principal sources of emotional security for the child 
are the home and the school. In many years of counseling and 
psychotherapy of college students, the writer has found associated 
with practically every relatively severe emotional disturbance a 
history of more or less intense anxiety associated with home or 
school situations or both. During the first five or six years, the 
home, of course, plays the major role. Throughout this period, 
the principal responsibility of the parent is to make the child feel 
safe. For the first few months of his life, his every need should be 
satisfied in so far as possible. Unless there are very good reasons 
for separation during the first few days after birth, he should be 
with his mother instead of in a hospital nursery. He should be fed 
on demand, rather than'according to an arbitrary schedule, until 
he has had an opportunity to establish his own feeding routine. 
Whenever possible, an operation, even a minor one, should be ex- 
plained, and the reason for having it should be set forth. At all 
times he should feel that he is loved and wanted. 

As he grows older, he must, of course, begin to learn to differ- 
entiate between what he ought to do and what he ought not to do. 
When he has matured sufficiently he should learn to accept certain 
responsibilities as a member of the family. However, it is important 
that all this learning take place in an atmosphere of love and accept- 
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ance. If this atmosphere is not present, then the child becomes 
anxious, and anxiety retards the development of a sound, healthy 
personality. 

Eventually the child goes to school. At school his teacher be- 
comes a mother-substitute whether she wishes to be or not. During 
the subprimary and primary years, at least, the child leans heavily 
upon his teacher for emotional security. He depends upon her to 
provide a comfortable, permissive atmosphere. If such an atmos- 
phere is present, he reaches out confidently for new experiences, 
new knowledge. If the atmosphere is laden with threat, he may 
wilt like a plant without sun. This does not mean that he should be 
overprotected either in the home or in the school. Overprotection 
robs the child of his opportunity to develop his personality. It does 
mean, however, that teaching should be carried on in a manner 
which adds to the child’s feeling of security rather than in a manner 
which detracts from it. This rule, of course, applies to teaching at 
any level. 

Some time ago, a high-school Sophomore girl was referred to 
the writer because, after fainting in the classroom, she had refused 
to return to school. During the preceding year, she had developed 
psychosomatic complaints, including a pain in her side, frequent 
headaches, and the conviction that there was something seriously 
wrong with her neck. The following excerpts from the first of a 
series of recorded interviews indicate how helpless she felt in a 
threatening school atmosphere. 


*P: Would you like to tell me a little about the difficulties you have 
been having in school? 


“C: Well, I used to work about six hours on chemistry every night. 
I got C’s before, so I wanted to get B’s now and be on the honor 
roll. I had handed in my notebook and I got an A on that, and the 
teacher told me I'd been doing well on my tests, but when I got my 
report card it was a D. It was supposed to be a B, I guess. My 
homeroom teacher had made a mistake, but I was so tired after 
working so long... . . 

P: You worked so hard on it and you wanted so much to get a B.... 

C: I wasn't even thinking of getting a D in that. I thought I might get 
a D in history or something. 

P: And then when you got that D you just went home and felt very 
badly about it. 


* P—psychologist; C—client. 
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Yes. 


: Did you go back to school then? 
: No, I didn't. 


And then this fall you tried to go back again. Would you like to 
tell me a little about that? 


: Well, the first time I came back, I was up in the science room taking 


notes that the teacher was giving me when all of a sudden a faint 
feeling came over me. I got kind of scared. I was afraid something 
would happen to me and I wouldn't be able to get home. 


: Ves. You felt very faint and were concerned about your health. 

: Yes. Yes, I didn't know what was going to happen to me. 

: Would you like to tell me a little bit more about how you felt? 

: I just felt like falling down. I stayed through the day, though. 


I didn't eat any lunch. 


: And then when you got home, did you feel any better? 
: It took me two or three months to come out of it. After a while 


I recovered and felt more like myself. I felt all right except when 
school was mentioned. I'm just afraid of it. 


: When school is mentioned, you feel afraid. Does it bring back that 


same faint feeling? 


HON esci 
: Doctor M. told me that you felt there was something wrong with 


you physically. Do you want to tell me anything about that? 


: Well, sometimes I think I’m going to go out of my mind. When I 


have that faint feeling, I’m afraid I’m going to, and if I have any 
crick in my neck or anything, I'm afraid I have broken my neck. 


: Sometimes, then, you feel that you do have a crick in your neck. 


Yes. 


: And that worries you a lot. 


Yes. 
And sometimes you feel that you're going out of your mind. 


: Yes, when I get excited or scared or something I feel that way. My 


mind doesn't feel clear. I don't feel the way I should. 
All confused. 


Yes. 
Have you felt that way for a long time? 


: Well, since I went to high school I have. If I had that feeling be- 


fore, I can’t remember it... . 
Pretty hard for you to sleep sometimes? 


: Well, it is if I know school is coming up again the next morning. 
: When school is coming along, you worry an awful lot about it. 
: Yes, it makes me feel kind of sick all over. Food doesn't taste good 


to me or anything. I don't eat very much. 
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P: If you were going back to school tomorrow, for instance, what 

would you be thinking about during the evening or the night? 

C: Well, I'd be thinking how I was going to feel and how the teachers 

were going to be, and if the subjects were going to be hard or not. 
I would wonder whether or not I was going to be good in my 
mind; whether or not I could understand. 

C: Sometimes I want to get away from everything. Sometimes it is so 
strong that I think of killing myself. 

: Do you want to tell me when you are likely to feel that way? 

: Well, once in a while when I’m thinking about going back to school, 
and my mother tells me I have to go, I'd rather go down to the 
river and jump overboard or something, but I know that wouldn’t 
be any help. It would just make my mother and father feel bad. 

P: A pretty strong feeling, isn’t it. 

C: Yes. But my mother doesn’t understand the reason why I can’t go 

back. I want to go back to please her, but it’s so frightening going 
back that almost anything would be better. 


o 


After three months of psychotherapy, the girl had regained her 
self-respect, and the psychosomatic symptoms had disappeared. This 
is a rather extreme case, but it indicates clearly how a threatening 
School atmosphere can affect a child's mental health. 

Mastery. Separation of the need for mastery from the need for 
emotional security is an arbitrary one, for a person cannot feel 
secure unless he has been relatively successful, and he cannot be 
successful unless he feels relatively secure. Well-adjusted indi- 
viduals characteristically set goals which are within their reach and 
expect to achieve them most of the time. Maladjusted individuals, 
on the other hand, are likely either to set their goals well below 
their abilities or well above. In other words, maladjusted persons 
are more unrealistic with respect to their levels of aspiration than 
are well-adjusted persons. Gruen conducted an experiment with 
two such groups using seventh- and eighth-grade students as sub- 
jects. The following conclusion was reached: 


The maladjusted subject tended to keep his estimates below his per- 
formance level, or to make gross compensatory overestimates. Only in 
the maladjusted group did negative D-scores occur, whereas none of the 
well-adjusted subjects showed negative D-scores. This may indicate that 
for certain maladjusted subjects a possible explanation may be found 
in their fear of failure and greater need for success. Thus, by manipu- 
lating their estimates, they are able to protect themselves against failure 
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and to insure successes, lending support to the hypothesis that the level 
of aspiration is an “ego-protective mechanism." The well-adjusted sub- 
jects, on the other hand, tended more or less consistently to keep their 
estimates slightly above their performance level. These positive dis- 
crepancies appeared to serve the function of incentives, rather than over- 
estimates, and tended to be realistic, i.e., only one or two points above 
the previous performance level. Probably one reason that these subjects 
are able to maintain a positive discrepancy, even despite failures, may be 
due to their greater feeling of security and self-confidence.* 


Fear of failure may be a manifestation of generalized emotional 
insecurity or it may come rather directly from persistent failure to 
achieve. Success should always be defined in terms of the goals 
which the individual, influenced as he always is by the significant 
figures in his life, has set for himself. Ideally those goals should be 
high enough so that he has to work rather hard to achieve them, 
but low enough so that he is successful in the majority of instances. 
They should not be so high that success is rare. To reach per- 
sistently for the stars is to court an emotional breakdown. Every 
person must experience a certain amount of success in areas which, 
to him, are important if his phenomenal self is to be preserved and 
enhanced. If he does not achieve in the world of reality, then 
eventually he may seek his satisfactions in the world of fantasy. 
In other words, long-continued frustration of the need for mastery 
will, in time, lead to neurotic or psychotic behavior. The following 
excerpt from a series of recorded interviews with a brilliant college 
student who, at the time, was a borderline psychotic, is an example 
of how the struggle for mastery—and for security—had brought 
this young man to the point where he was about to reject the world 
of the senses and escape into an ideal world of his own creation. 


P: Would you like to tell me a little about your ideal world? 

C: Well, there is my conception—an absolute conception—of reality. In 
it success is merely a matter of knowing how to do something. It is 
not a struggle with chaotic matter that falls to pieces. It has more or 
less of an independent existence. It has meaning without the constant 
attention of the individual to make the thing stay together. It seems 
to me that everything in the world falls apart as we try to struggle 
for truth. That seems to me to be about the essence of the conflict 
of my ideal world with the outer world. This ideal world is perfect 


*E. W. Gruen, “Level of Aspiration in Relation to Personality Factors in 
Adolescents,” Child Development, XVI (1945), 183-84. 
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in itself. It's just a matter of conforming with it and knowing how 

to get along with it, not a matter of brute effort to force it to have 

some meaning. lt is perfect and cannot be altered. 

If I have followed you correctly, the real world is a confusing world. 

"That is as I find it. 

Yes. 

"This other world, the abstract, the intellectual-I don't know what 

you'd call it. It's beyond my experience, but it is absolute and has 

significance. It has permanence to it. It is permanent. It is some- 
thing you can depend upon. | have really experienced it only once 
or twice, . . . If there is such a world it is independent of me. It is 
not dependent on me to try to save it. It has already saved itself. 

It is something I can depend on and not something that is dependent 

on me. 

And you would like very much to believe that there is such a world. 

Yes. 

And you're striving to understand it and to identify yourself with it 

because that would make you feel safer. 

: Yes. It would give me a sense of security. 

And that's the world that you escape into in your daydreams. 

: "That's the most satisfactory form of escape. (Pause) I don't know 
whether you would call it escape or not. I call it reality, so it 
couldn't be escape, could it? 

P: Iris reality to you, then. That world is reality and what people ordi- 

narily call the real world is unreality. 

C: Yeah. That's about it. I think it’s logical, The thing is to forget 
about the unreal world, the world of the senses, then perhaps I could 
make a complete transference into the world of ideas which has 
purpose to it and get away from the shifting, unstable world. 


OF OD 


owa vot 


Knowledge of individual differences is not a product of the 
twentieth century, Plato made it the cornerstone of his ideal state 
and undoubtedly men long before his time had observed that all 
men are not equal intellectually or physically. In view of this, in- 
cluding the addition of all of the research that has been done 
during the last fifty years on the subject, it is rather surprising that 
in so many of our schools children are still taught as though they 
were alike mentally. This point of view, where it is still held, has 
resulted in setting arbitrary standards for everyone in the class. 
"Those in the class whose abilities are in line with those standards 
are not harmed because they can be successful However, those 
whose intelligence is relatively low, as in the case of the girl men- 
tioned earlier, find themselves caught in a trap. Fortunately, many 
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of them achieve a partial escape through success in other activities, 
but there are many who try conscientiously to do what they cannot 
do, to understand what they cannot understand. They accept liter- 
ally the dictum that anyone can do anything if only he will work 
hard enough. 

Individual differences are, of course, the result of heredity and 
environment. The exact contribution which each makes to an indi- 
vidual has never been determined and probably never will be, since 
the two are so interwoven. However, with respect to intelligence, 
most psychologists would accept the following rather broad state- 
ments: (a) Limits to achievement have been set by the nature of 
the organism which the individual has inherited. (b) Environment 
is a powerful determining factor in the extent to which the indi- 
vidual is able to utilize the capacities which he has inherited. (c) In 
general, a person's intelligence quotient remains relatively constant. 
(d) Changes in intelligence resulting from environmental conditions 
are most likely to result during infancy or very early childhood. 
(e) Every environment must be interpreted in terms of the indi- 
vidual reacting to it. 

Since the teacher is helpless to change a child's intellectual 
capacity, it becomes his responsibility to help the child develop 
and utilize whatever capacity he has. He will be greatly encouraged 
in this process if the tasks which are set for him are well within his 
power to accomplish. Adjusting the curriculum to the abilities of 
the learner is one of the sure ways of furthering mental health. 

Status. Each person needs to be accepted as a significant, desir- 
able individual by one or more groups. He needs recognition and 
position. The role or roles which he plays must be at least quietly 
applauded by his fellows. Again it can be seen how all of his needs 
are actually part of a whole. Status is inextricably interwoven with 
mastery, emotional security, and physical security, and all these are 
but manifestations of the drive to preserve and enhance the phe- 
nomenal self. 

By the time the child enters the first grade he has already had 
experience in role-taking. He has learned to play the part of a son 
or daughter and possibly of a sibling as well Presumably he has 
also had some experience in functioning as a member of a group of 
children of approximately his own age. When he enters school he 
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has a new part to learn, and an understanding teacher can make 
that learning relatively easy. There are many ways in which she 
can help him make a successful transition from home to school. 
Three of these are: (a) explain the new role clearly and simply 
in an atmosphere of security; (b) provide opportunities for the 
child to identify himself with her, with his classmates, and with the 
school; (c) permit occasional regression to behavior which is more 
characteristic of younger children. 

A. person's concept of himself is determined almost wholly— 
perhaps wholly—by his interpersonal relationships from birth until 
death. If in his relationships with others he feels that he has status, 
that he is accepted for what he is, his view of himself will almost 
certainly be positive, In infancy he is very nearly helpless in his 
interpersonal relationships. He can do little more than experience 
the impact of the attitudes of others toward him. Even during the 
first two or three years of school, he is relatively passive. As he 
grows older, however, he learns techniques for manipulating his 
interpersonal relationships. If he is a mentally healthy individual he 
develops a variety of adjustment mechanisms, shifting as he goes 
from group to group. If he is already a very anxious child, he tends 
to lean heavily upon a limited number of adjustive techniques, 
selecting those that have helped him to achieve at least a minimum 
of status with other persons. However, as he goes on into new 
situations where he has to Play new roles, these few rather rigid 
mechanisms may fail him. This happens to many children during 
the period of adolescence. A term that seems applicable here is 
role lag, the individual falling behind because of lack of flexibility 
in maintaining the developmental social pace of his peers. Hence, 
while his need for status may have been to some extent satisfied as 
a grade-school child, it is now being almost completely frustrated 
during the adolescent period. 


Learning 


A human being inherits a physical organism including a nervous 
System which makes it possible for him to learn; he does not in- 
herit information, or mental associations, or behavior patterns, ex- 
cept for simple reflexes, He inherits potentialities for adaptation, 
but the specific ways in which he adapts himself to his environment 
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are dependent upon the kind of experiences which he has from 
birth until death. Inheriting the capacity to learn to use verbal 
symbols, he acquires those which come to him through his social 
inheritance: English, French, Italian, German, or whatever the case 
may be. Inheriting the power to learn number symbols, he eventu- 
ally acquires some mastery of these, the extent of such mastery 
being dependent upon inherited limitations and environmental op- 
portunities. He also inherits the capacity for learning social and 
emotional behavior patterns, but the nature of his behavior pat- 
terns depends upon his individual experiences. He can learn con- 
fidence and self-control and the other characteristics of normal 
behavior, or he can learn anxiety, obsessions, delusions of persecu- 
tion, and other characteristics of abnormal behavior. 

It is an obvious fact that human beings learn, and it is equally 
obvious that certain conditions vitally affect the learning process. 
However, psychologists are still far from agreeing on the exact 
nature of the principles of learning, and there is very little knowl- 
edge of what takes place in the physical organism itself when the 
individual learns. In this brief paper, the writer cannot attempt any 
critical evaluation of the several theories of learning, but he leans 
toward the point of view that there are two basic learning processes: 
conditioning and problem-solving. 

The Adjustment Sequence. Every individual is constantly ad- 
justing, and every adjustment made constitutes a modification of 
the patterns of learned behavior. It results in a change, even 
though a minute one, in the personality of the individual—in what 
he is. The sequence in the adjustment process is: motivation, 
frustration and/or conflict, emotional tension, response, tension re- 
duction, and effects. In a specific situation there may be, for all 
practical purposes, a single motive which initiates the behavior 
sequence. Usually, however, motivation is complex, although char- 
acteristically one desire is dominant. 

The presence of a desire or motive stirs an individual from his 
relative complacency. It sets up a state of disequilibrium. The 
individual then tries to find satisfaction for his desire or motive 
in order that he may become more comfortable. Hence the motive 
sets in motion a behavior sequence with tension reduction as its 
goal. The second step in this sequence is frustration or conflict. 
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By frustration is meant any kind of thwarting of the motive. This 
can be very simple, such as tolerating a brief lapse of time before 
satisfying one’s thirst, or it can be an extreme and disruptive block- 
ing of a satisfying behavior response. A conflict always involves 
frustration, but it includes also the necessity of making a choice 
between two or more responses. A conflict may be relatively simple 
and easily resolved or it may be complex and continue over a long 
period of time. In trying to resolve a severe conflict, the individual 
draws heavily upon his experiential background. The ways in 
which he has made adjustments in the past exert a powerful influ- 
ence upon what he does in the present and will do in the future. 

A conflict state is always accompanied by tension. The extent 
of the tension varies markedly, of course, depending upon the 
strength of the conflict as seen by the individual experiencing it. 
Throughout life human beings are under some degree of tension; 
complete complacency is not achieved until death—possibly not 
even then. A marked degree of tension, although it may be tem- 
porarily pleasant, characteristically becomes very unpleasant if it 
persists, It presents such familiar physical manifestations as dry 
mouth, increased rate of heart beat, and stomach and intestinal 
disturbances and such mental manifestations as confusion and in- 
ability to concentrate. 

An individual experiencing marked tension seeks to regain in- 
ternal equilibrium through making a response, or responses, which 
will reduce the tension. In normal behavior he hits upon responses 
which not only reduce tension but are also in accord with his 
immediate and distant needs and with the requirements of society. 
In abnormal behavior, tension reduction is also achieved by the 
responses made, but the adjustments resorted to are characteristically 
unacceptable to society and frequently unsatisfactory to the indi- 
vidual in terms of distant goals. 

The effects upon future behavior of the particular responses 
resorted to in the individual's efforts to satisfy certain motives are 
considerable. If reward in the form of tension reduction accom- 
panies the response, the person is likely to turn again to the same 
response when a similar situation arises. A little later in this dis- 
cussion an attempt will be made to show how neurotic and even 
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psychotic behavior actually grows out of abnormal adjustments 
which have brought the reward of tension reduction. 

Adjustment Mechanisms. When an individual cannot achieve 
his satisfactions by direct methods, he turns to indirect methods. 
These are called adjustment mechanisms. They are techniques 
which make flexibility possible for the individual in his constant 
struggle with his environment. They are utilized by everyone. The 
most important ones are compensation, identification, rationaliza- 
tion, fantasy, regression, and repression. 

Compensation is usually defined as the exaggeration of a de- 
sirable trait to reduce a feeling of inferiority caused by an un- 
desirable trait, Every teacher has observed this form of behavior 
in school children: the boy who has been unsuccessful in his studies 
and who now stresses his athletic prowess; the girl who has failed 
to make satisfactory social adjustments and who now emphasizes 
intellectual achievements; the boy who lacked emotional security 
at home and who has now become a juvenile delinquent. The 
teacher herself uses compensation in a variety of ways. Obviously, 
it is a desirable response to a problem situation if it is not carried 
to extremes, It is a sort of antidote to the urge to try too long and 
too hard to perform a task which is too difficult. 

A form of compensation which can have very bad effects is 
found in parents’ efforts to achieve through their children. A cer- 
tain amount of such compensatory behavior is, in most cases, almost 
inevitable because of the mutual identification which is character- 
istic of parent-child relationships. Too often, however, parents seek 
to make up for their own personal and professional failures through 
the successes of their children, frequently trying to push their chil- 
dren into activities or lines of work in which the children are not 
interested and insisting on a level of achievement far above their 
abilities. Such a parental attitude may seriously affect the mental 
health of children. 

Identification is another mechanism of adjustment to which indi- 
viduals frequently turn in an effort to preserve and enhance the 
self-concept through establishing a strong emotional tie with an- 
other person, a group of persons, or an institution. It is a form of 
adjustment which, fortunately, our schools have encouraged. It 
involves such common experiences as school spirit, pride in one’s 
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class, support of athletic teams, and, especially in the primary 
grades, some identification with the teacher. Such identification 
characteristically expands the ego. To be sure, if the child is 
ashamed of his family, of his class, and of his School, his ego is de- 
flated. Obviously, it is desirable for the teachers and for the com- 
munity to emphasize as much as possible all the positive character- 
istics of the school system. 

Rationalization is an adjustment technique by means of which 
à person reduces self-blame by thinking of acceptable personal and 
social reasons for his behavior. Obviously, excessive rationalization 
is undesirable, but children, like adults, need to use it to some 
extent. Although one should usually face the facts as they are, he 
cannot do so all the time. Examples of the use of rationalization 
have been observed by all experienced teachers. For example, when 
a test is returned to a class, many students, instead of thinking to 
themselves, “I did not study enough for this test,” or “I did not 
understand the material,” will say, “The test was unfair,” or “The 
test was much too long.” The teacher herself may rationalize 
through a similar form of projection by blaming the children for 
the low scores when actually her earlier explanations of the ma- 
terial were inadequate and the test itself was hurriedly constructed. 

Another response to need-frustration which is widely used is 
daydreaming. If the need or motive cannot be satisfied in reality, 
à person may achieve it in fantasy. If, for example, a low-ranking 
student is actually quite ambitious, he may see himself in his day- 
dreams as a successful man in a happier future. If a child is un- 
popular with his peers he may daydream about a situation in which 
he is the center of an admiring group. Mild use of this mechanism 
of adjustment is restful and desirable. Excessive use is a significant 
danger signal. It is normal for a high-school boy or girl to devote 
from one to two hours a day to daydreaming. Five or six hours a 
day of such activity is a definite indication that actual life situations 
are too difficult to tolerate, 

Regression is a retreat from the complexities of the present to 
an earlier and simpler form of behavior. The desire to regress at 
times is present in everyone and is occasionally utilized. The child 
of three who is faced with the problem of adjusting to the presence 
of an infant sibling may return to the dependent behavior of a child 
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half his age in order to recapture the attention and care which he 
misses. A child in the primary grades occasionally desires to return 
to simpler preschool activities. "Teachers should make allowances 
for such occasional regression. In normal children, such regressions 
are merely temporary escapes which actually provide them with 
more courage to deal with present problems. At the adolescent 
level, parents and teachers frequently wonder whether they are 
dealing with adults or young children, for one of the character- 
istics of adolescents is their rather frequent return to the behavior 
patterns of earlier years. Even adults—especially at Christmas time 
—happily retreat over the span of the years in order to experience 
again a simpler form of activity. "The desire to regress is strong, 
but the drive for growth is stronger in well-adjusted persons. 

All the mechanisms of adjustment mentioned so far are desirable 
when used within limits. There is one, however, which is always 
undesirable: repression. Repression means to press down, to try 
to forget, to pretend that the guilt-producing experience or thought 
never existed. No experience, no thought, can ever be completely 
erased. It may be pushed beyond conscious recall, but it remains 
as a tension-producing experience. There is, of course, a difference 
between repression and self-control. A person in exercising self- 
control faces more or less completely the facts as they are and 
then makes direct or indirect adjustments to them. He knows that 
he has had certain experiences and certain desires which were un- 
acceptable to his conscience, but he has adjusted to these either 
directly or through the use of one or more of the mechanisms pre- 
viously discussed.. He has not made a flat denial of reality but, 
instead, has worked out satisfactory means of adjusting to it. 

Neurotic and Psycbotic Adjustments. In the preceding discus- 
sion of adjustment mechanisms, it was emphasized that the moderate 
use of all of them, except repression, is both desirable and neces- 
sary. Excessive use is undesirable and may lead to certain forms 
of neurotic and psychotic behavior. In recent years a great amount 
of evidence has been accumulated in support of the thesis that 
serious behavior disorders are learned and that they are used by 
normal people. For example, Cameron and Magaret expressed this 
point of view in the following statement: 
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The patients whom we study, when we come to know them well, 
seem no longer odd, bizarre, or grotesque. They always turn out to 
differ from the rest of us only in their extravagant, restricted, or in- 
appropriate use of techniques which everybody uses in attempting to 
reduce the tensions of needs and anxieties.5 


Manifestations of the excessive use of adjustment mechanisms 
can be readily observed in the behavior of seriously disturbed per- 
sons. They constitute responses which are rewarding to the indi- 
vidual using them, although observers might find it extremely diffi- 
cult to understand how they could possibly be satisfying. For 
example, in conversion hysteria the hysteric is using his physical 
ills—which are very real to him—as a rationalization for his in- 
ability to handle certain problem situations. The use of extreme 
identification can be observed in any mental hospital. The patient 
who sees himself as Napoleon or as God has carried his association 
to the point where he believes he is the person with whom he once 
identified himself in order to strengthen his ego. The schizophrenic 
patient who lives in a world of fantasy has, to a considerable extent, 
substituted daydreams for realities which were too difficult for him 
to cope with. Excessive regression is also frequently noted in the 
behavior of psychotic patients, many of whom have retreated per- 
manently into child-like behavior. Fortunately, grade-school chil- 
dren rarely have such serious behavior disorders, but it is during 
the grade-school period that the foundations are being laid, that 
Such behavior is being learned. Teachers should be conscious of 
this fact and be alert for the danger signals which are present in 
the excessive use of any of the adjustment mechanisms. 

Nature of Amxiety. "There is, of course, a reason for the ex- 
cessive use of adjustment mechanisms and for the later development 
of behavior disorders. The basic cause is anxiety, and teachers can 
do a great deal to keep anxiety at a minimum. Since anxiety is at 
the source of all functional behavior disorders and since, character- 
istically, it is learned during childhood, it is important for us to 
examine it in this discussion of motivation and learning. 

Rollo May defines anxiety as "the apprehension cued off by a 
threat to some value which the individual holds essential to his 
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existence as a personality." ë This threat, as May points out, may 
be physical or psychological. The person threatened feels that cer- 
tain important aspects of his phenomenal self are in danger of being 
destroyed. Anxiety is general and diffuse, as compared with fear 
which is relatively specific; moreover, anxiety is a threat to the 
basic personality, while fear is usually a threat to less important 
values. As May points out, “One has a fear, but one is anxious." 7 

Anxiety Is Learned. A child does not inherit anxiety. There is 
not even any evidence to support the thesis that he inherits specific 
fears. Evidently all that the child inherits is the capacity for 
anxiety. The extent and intensity of his anxiety in later years 
depend upon the learning which has taken place as a result of the 
nature of his interpersonal relationships. 

The important interpersonal relationships for any individual are 
those which exist between himself and the significant persons in 
his environment. During the preschool years these significant fig- 
ures are his parents or parent-substitutes. "They are so important 
that some writers (notably Harry Stack Sullivan) go so far as to 
say that the basic anxiety patterns of behavior are learned during 
the first year or so of life. This is probably an extreme point of 
view, for anxiety can be learned at any period in the individual's 
life, although it is most likely to be developed during childhood 
when the individual is relatively dependent upon his interpersonal 
relationships for his knowledge of himself and of his environment. 

The writer has just completed a series of therapeutic interviews 
with a college student who has learned neurotic anxiety. In this 
instance, the basic patterns had been learned at home and supple- 
mented at school. The boy's father was sadistic. In his eyes, prac- 
tically everything that the child did was wrong. If he made a mis- 
take in table manners, he was punished by having his food taken 
away or by being struck by the father. Often he was punished 
before the mistake had been made, this supposedly being a warning 
to him. Tasks that he did were never done properly. Physical and 
verbal punishment were frequent. The mother subtly rejected the 
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child by nearly always siding with the father or telling the boy 
that he had to accept the situation no matter how unjust it might 
be. Although he was actually very superior, intellectually and 
physically, it is easy to see that in time the boy developed a con- 
cept of himself as an inferior person, almost constantly apprehensive 
of failure. 

In a textbook on mental hygiene the writer has listed five rela- 
tionships between parents and children which bear upon the prob- 
lem of learning anxiety.8 This list can also be applied to the rela- 
tionship between the child and any authoritative figure such as a 
teacher. Using capital letters to represent the greater emphasis on 
reward or punishment and uniform type to represent consistency 
rather than variability in adult attitudes, the five types of relation- 
ship between the children and their parents or teachers may be 
indicated by the following diagram. 


Love (reward) — Wrath (punishment) 

LOVE (REWARD) 

WRATH (PUNISHMENT) 

Love (reward) — WRATH (PUNISHMENT) 
LOVE (REWARD) — Wrath (punishment) 


If love and wrath, reward and punishment, praise and blame 
are given in approximately equal amounts and with little or no 
consistency, the child is likely to become anxious since he is never 
certain what the reaction of the teacher will be. The erratic pattern 
leaves him confused and apprehensive. If the child is always praised 
and rarely, if ever, criticized, he has very little opportunity to learn 
how to differentiate. In such cases, the security which he experi- 
ences is likely to be temporary, the anxiety coming in later years 
when he finds that he is inadequately equipped to handle inter- 
personal relationships which are not so protective. If there is per- 
sistent punishment and rejection with little or no affection and 
reward, as in the case of the college student previously mentioned, 
the child may react to this rejection by rejecting himself, which, 
in turn, will bring about anxiety since he is convinced that he is 
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incapable of dealing effectively with his interpersonal and his im- 
personal environment. If there is a little praise and reward but a 
great deal of blame and punishment, the child is likely to develop 
strong feelings of guilt. He has had enough praise from his teachers 
to know what it is like, but it is not enough. He blames himself 
for not being able to behave differently and so win greater accept- 
ance. The relationship which is least likely to cause anxiety and, 
conversely, most likely to result in self-confidence is the one in 
which praise and other rewards definitely outweigh blame and 
punishment. The teacher who establishes this relationship with 
the children emphasizes that which has been well done but at the 
same time points out errors. With respect to discipline, he empha- 
sizes self-control and co-operative behavior but occasionally pun- 
ishes violations. In this situation the children are given opportunities 
to learn more and more about subject material and about relation- 
ships with other human beings in a safe atmosphere. They learn 
to feel certain that in most instances things are going to turn out 
all right. Apprehension is kept at a minimum. Anxiety remains 
well within the normal range. 

Anxiety Inhibits New Learning. The normal child asks many 
questions. He is eager for information and interested in new ex- 
periences. A maladjusted child, on the other hand, may be rigid 
in his behavior and fearful of new situations. The basic difference 
between the two is often that the normal child is inhibited by ex- 
cessive anxiety. 

A teacher who controls the class by threat has set up a situa- 
tion which makes learning on the part of the children very difficult. 
This applies especially to those youngsters in the class who have 
already learned anxiety in other situations. The tension accompany- 
ing the anxiety makes concentration difficult. It also causes blocks 
which shut off material previously learned. Moreover, it makes 
children afraid to explore new areas because in the new areas they 
are more likely to make mistakes for which they expect to be 
punished. On the other hand, a teacher who controls a class 
through understanding and reward creates an atmosphere in which 
the children feel secure. In this atmosphere of security, some 
anxiety is present, to be sure, but mild anxiety is not inhibitory. 
Actually, it spurs the person on to new achievements. Every person 
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possesses a drive for growth. If this drive is rewarded by a number 
of successes, he can tolerate a few failures. If, on the other hand, 
he has failed repeatedly, an anxiety which is created holds him back. 
The basic conflict here is the desire to go ahead versus fear of 
doing so. The teacher should make every effort to set up a situa- 
tion in the classroom in which fear of going ahead is kept at a 
minimum. 


Summary 


The mental health of children is a major responsibility of our 
schools. With the exception of parents, teachers are in a position 
to do more than any other single group in the prevention of be- 
havior disorders. If they are to work effectively at the task of lay- 
ing a sound foundation of personality, they must understand the 
children whom they are teaching. They must know not only what 
children do and how they do it but why they do it. 

In this chapter a brief look has been taken at two basic char- 
acteristics of human behavior: motivation and learning. All be- 
havior is motivated by needs which are the inevitable result of the 
inherited nature of the organism and the nature of the experiences 
of that organism. Although these always overlap, four rather arbi- 
trary needs have been discussed in this chapter: physical security, 
emotional security, mastery, and status. The extent to which all 
these needs are satisfied is directly related to mental health. 

Human beings inherit the capacity to learn, What they learn 
depends upon their environment. Learning may be thought of as 
a complex series of adjustments, the adjustment sequence being: 
motivation, frustration and/or conflict, emotional tension, response, 
tension reduction, and effects. Under response comes the several 
adjustment mechanisms, a few of which have been discussed in 
this chapter. 

The teacher should be especially concerned with the problem of 
anxiety since excessive anxiety is at the source of functional be- 
havior disorders, One important means, then, of preventing such 
behavior disorders is to help children keep their anxiety well within 
the normal range. Anxiety is learned, and frequently it is learned 
in the school situation. Moreover, anxiety is accompanied by ten- 
sion and rigidity and so restrains the child from learning new 
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material. In other words, his learning is inhibited, resulting in what 
Mowrer calls a learning deficit. 

Self-confidence, like anxiety and an attitude of inferiority, is 
learned. It is learned when the child in his home and in his school 
is given an opportunity to try out many new forms of behavior 
in an atmosphere of security. He realizes that of course he is going 
to fail occasionally, but he is confident, too, that his elders, on 
occasion, will help him understand why he fails. He appreciates 
also that they will help him succeed and will not insist on his trying 
to achieve goals which are beyond his reach. He faces tomorrow 
with confidence because he is confident today. 
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Among our human institutions, the home is at once the most 
ordinary and the most strange. It is, on the one hand, the common- 
place expression of an instinct that belongs not to man alone but 
to the beasts of the forest and the birds of the air: the instinct that 
makes the parent creature provide a place for the growth of a 
new generation within each species. On the other hand, it is as 
strange as the nature that distinguishes man from all other beings— 
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the nature that makes him both an individual and a member of a 
shared society and a cultural tradition. 

In the home, perhaps more than in any other creation, we con- 
front our human complexity. Yet we build our homes, the many 
millions of them, at country crossroads and along the streets of | 
our towns and cities—and take them for granted. Why should we 


not take them for granted? They are to be seen in almost any 
direction we look. They are inhabited by all types of people. 
They are around us every day of our lives. They exist in every 
land we visit or read about. They are as ordinary as sunset and 
moonrise. 

We could not, of course, manage life at all except for our | 
capacity to be unsurprised at the surprising. We could not cook a | 
meal, write a letter, or keep a machine in running order if we could | 
not divert our minds from the fact that the human hand is an intri- 
cate marvel, not like anything else in creation; and we could not 
wall in a few cubic feet of space and establish there the intimate, | 
necessary activities of a home if we could not take time out from | 
being astonished at our capacity to do this thing. A large measure 


of obliviousness is, in short, requisite to our carrying on our com- 
plex daily life, 
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Yet because the triumph of obliviousness often means the defeat 
of mental and emotional distinction, it is as good for us, now and 
then, to look at the practices and institutions of our common days 
as it is for us to look at the familiar taken-for-granted face of the 
person whose life is most closely bound up with our own and 
realize how deeply unfamiliar it is: how much of unplumbed indi- 
viduality and private experience lie back of its every expression. 


What the Home Is 


In exploring the role of the home in mental health, we do well, 
I believe, to begin by taking stock of what the home surprisingly is; 
for what it is determines what it can uniquely contribute to the 
mind’s health—and determines also the mistakes that can be made 
within it to endanger that health. 

To begin with the obvious, then, the home is a physical entity. 
Big or little, rich or poor, orderly or cluttered, well kept or shabby, 
isolated or shoved tight against neighboring homes, it is a place. 
Specifically, it is a place within which the same few members of 
the human species are more or less constantly associated with one 
another, day after day, year after year; to which they all return 
from whatever activities they engage in elsewhere; and in which 
they all have a practical and emotional stake more important than 
their stake in any other place. 

Again to point the obvious, the human beings thus intimately 
bound together as residents of the same home and members of the 
same family are normally of two sorts: parents and children. In 
psychological terms, this imposes a number of problems. 

This is, of course, an oversimplification. In many homes there 
are those of different status whose role and whose rights—and 
whose personalities—are to be taken into account. There are the 
grandparents of the children, and they, in the nature of things, are 
parents or parents-in-law to the husband and wife. They are the 

'! For an account of the way in which the home environment “moves into” 
the child, see Harry Stack Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry, 
chap. iv (New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1953); Margaret Ribble, The 
Rights of Infants, passim (New York: Columbia University Press, 1943); Marie 
Rasey, Toward Maturity, chap. 1 (New York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, 


1947). For a description of the internationalizing process, see Bonaro W. Over- 
street, Understanding Fear in Ourselves and Others, p. 23 (New York: Harper 


& Bros., 1951). 
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people who have brought into the world, and who have reared from 
infancy to adulthood, those who now are homemakers and parents. 
Certainly they have earned a place for themselves; but the nature 
of that place is often hard to define in practical and emotional 
terms that do justice to all the individuals involved. 

Since our society does not define, as some societies do, the role 
of the grandparent in the home, the factual presence of grandfather 
or grandmother, or both, is something that each family tends to 
handle in its own way. Sometimes the handling is wise; sometimes 
it is grossly foolish. But rarely is it easy. It takes imagination, 
planning, and mutual consideration, for the pattern has to be, not a 
stereotype, but one that takes account of all the nuances of the 
special situation and of the personalities involved in it. 

If the grandparent role is not clearly defined—and therefore 
variously defined—the role of other residents under the family roof 
is even less so: the role of aunts or uncles, cousins or brothers or 
sisters, who for one reason or another may be temporary or perma- 
nent parts of the family unit. 

With these precautionary qualifications, however, we can return 
to our earlier thesis: In general, the family unit is made up of two 
generations—parents and children. 

It means, for example, that the home roof overspans both those 
who are together by a choice they have made—the father and 
mother—and those who have been born into the situation without 
choice. 

It means that two who live in the home—again, the father and 
mother—have come to it, and to the shaping of it, after having 
their basic conditioning to life elsewhere, while for the children 
the home is the place of first conditioning. It is the place, in short, 
that will determine their most tenacious appraisals of human ex- 
perience, 

It means that two who have a practical and emotional stake in 
the home have also, in some measure, a power and authority to 
determine its rules and arrangements, while the young ones who 
come along by birth have a similarly vital stake without having 
any similar power and authority. 

It means, finally, that two members of the family unit—the 
father and mother—were reared separately but now intend to 
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remain together as long as they live, while the children who are 
being reared together, under the same roof and the same general 
frame of values, intend to grow into separateness of independent 
adulthood and to establish their own lifelong intimacies with con- 
temporaries who are growing up under other roofs and whom, for 
the most part, they do not yet know or know about. 

The difference in status between parents and children is not, 
of course, the only difference that distinguishes the members of a 
family from one another, colors their individual needs, and adds 
to the subtlety of their interrelationships. Obviously, there is also 
the difference in sex—between the parents and usually within the 
child group. "There are differences in age among the children, with 
consequent differences in experience that are never wholly bridged 
by family sharings and mutual confidences. The oldest child and 
the youngest, for example, are born into significantly different 
frames of reference, and they form, as a result, different initial 
expectations about the human scene and their own place in it. Then 
there are differences of physical make-up: of resemblance to one 
or the other parent; of bodily attractiveness, of strength; of dex- 
terity. And beyond these physical differences are the vital differ- 
ences of temperament and aptitude—all these having to be somehow 
fairly accommodated under one roof, so that they can feel at home 
in the home. 

Obviously, once more, the home is an economic unit. Perhaps 
we might better say that it is a material-economic unit; for it is 
not merely a place where money is earned, saved, and used but a 
place where the members of the family, jointly and as individuals, 
act out their interests and values in terms of material possessions. 
Whatever we human beings may be in our spiritual essence, we 
are, as we know ourselves, creatures of the earth earthly—in the 
sense that we both survive physically and fulfil our capacities 
through relationships with the material world beyond our own 
bodies. The home, for each member of the family, is among other 
things a place for concentrating possessions, taking care of them, 
using them, enjoying them, making plans about them, and deriving 
from them a sense of security and selfhood. Some of these pos- 
sessions—such as the house itself and the car—are shared by all 
and are, or should be, makers of shared experience and memory. 
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Others are private and personal—and the question of how private 
and personal they are to be is one of the many delicate questions 
of family life. Who is to share what with whom? "Who is to let 
whom else use what? Whose need for money to buy a new pos- 
session is most urgent? When should the individual be free to 
choose what he wants without asking anyone else? When does 
ownership carry with it the obligation to take care of what is 
owned? Such emotion-laden questions about the objects that bind 
the human individual to the material world are part and parcel of 
home life; and one of the miracles of that life is the fact that these 
strange and commonplace questions are so often worked out with 
a sensitivity to the nuances of need and feeling that would do credit 
to a trained diplomat. 

Yet one final, obvious fact must be noted about this ordinary 
and startling institution we call the home; namely, that it is at 
once a self-contained, independent unit within a larger society and 
an intimate, dependent part of that society. The encircling walls 
of the home are simultaneously fact and fiction. Or perhaps we 
might better say that they exist on two levels of reality—on one 
of which they are substantial and opaque and on the other of 
which they are insubstantial and transparent. 

The physicist recognizes that the table on which we write or 
the chair on which we sit is solid, dependable, and stationary enough 
for all our practical purposes. Yet he is able to say that the same 
table and chair are, at his level of scientific reality, made up of 
incredible numbers of atoms moving at incredible rates of speed; 
and that, far from being solid objects, they have in them infinitely 
more empty space than substance. In comparable fashion, we can 
state two types of truth about the walls and roof that enclose a 
home. In one sense, they keep out not only the weather but the 
world, making it possible for those who live within them to plan 
the use of space and possessions and to enjoy a privacy of action 
not invaded by the passer-by. In another sense, however, they are 
so far from being solid that the world enters at will and exerts its 
potent influence upon the minds, emotions, and activities of those 
who enter the home and shut the door after them. 

In one of his poems, Carl Sandburg tells of a fence “made of 
iron bars with steel points" that he watched a group of workmen 
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putting up around a great new stone house on the lake front. As 
a fence, he acknowledged it to be a masterpiece: It would keep 
people out. "Passing through the bars and over the steel points will 
go nothing except Death and the Rain and Tomorrow." ? 

In much the same manner—declaring a man's home to be his 
castle—we might say that it is an area, cut out of the world’s larger 
space, in which the family has an uninvaded chance to establish 
the pattern of activities and the basic value system it calls good; 
and that nothing will pass through the walls of the home without 
permission except the cultural heritage, the dominant attitudes of 
the community, and the social, political, economic, educational, and 
religious atmosphere of the time. These will enter, invited or not. 
And sometimes the members of the family will recognize their 
presence, welcoming it or resisting it as the case may be; and some- 
times they will not recognize it at all but will think of themselves 
as acting independently when they are, in fact, responding to in- 
fluences too strong and subtle to be opposed. 

This, then, in hasty summary, is the kind of institution we are 
talking about when we try to appraise the role of the home in 
relation to mental health. In some respects, it is the most ordinary 
of our human creations. It is that into which almost everyone is born 
and by which he is conditioned throughout his early years. Also, 
itis that which almost everyone expects to help establish in his adult- 
hood. Yet looked at from another angle, it is strange almost to the 
point of being incredible: strange with all the complexity of indi- 
vidual human nature, interpersonal relationships, a cultural tradi- 
tion, and the atmosphere of an age. It is small wonder that the 
psychologist sees the home as a place of unique problems and 
unique promise—and that he urgently invites the homemaker to 
see it with similar vision. 

Like the ancient Stoic philosopher Epictetus, each homemaker 
and each psychologist, of course, has to recognize that there are 

' things within his power and things not within his power. Yet the 
home—in spite of all influences that play upon it—offers enough 
things that are within our power to keep us creatively occupied for 
all the lifetime at our command; and to the extent that we attend 


? Carl Sandburg, “A Fence,” Complete Poems, p. 16. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1950. 
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to these things, with tenderness, insight, and skill, we stand a chance 
to make a vital contribution to the mental health not only of the 
individuals within our own family but to our larger society as well. 


Basic Experiences 


The unique power of the home stems from the fact that it gets 
the new human being first—before any other institution has had a 
chance to make an impression upon him—and it remains his chief 
environment for so long a time that its “design for living" tends to 
move into him (in psychiatric terms, to become internalized) and 
become inextricably part of himself before the world outside has 
any consistent chance to exert a modifying influence. Thus, what 
life is experienced to be in the home becomes, in large measure, 
for each individual, «bat life is interpreted to be in the wider 
human scene. 

To put the matter another way, the home is the first and most 
powerful maker of the individual's expectations: about himself, 
other people, physical objects and materials, various activities and 
endeavors, society at large, and the enveloping universe. It is, 
therefore, the prime determinant of his manner of approaching 
situations—since he will inevitably gear his manner of approach 
to what he expects to have happen. By the logic of response, there- 
fore, the home becomes also the prime determinant of what will 
come back to the individual out of the situations he enters. 

Psychologically speaking, a good home—even in its most self- 
contained aspects—never operates without reference to the world 
outside. Its relationships, activities, and standards are “good” only 
if they are good for the full-ranging life the individual has to lead: 
only if they enable him to function happily, usefully, and cre- 
atively in situations outside the home as well as inside and in an 
ever-widening field of relationships. It is with this fact in mind 
that we can begin to appraise, one after another, the experiences 
conducive to mental health that should be, first, home experiences 
and then, more and more richly, life experiences. 

There is one basic experience without which human existence 
is a dreary and defeating affair—and if it is not known and enjoyed 
within the family circle it is not likely to be realized elsewhere. 
This is the experience of emotional warmth in interpersonal rela- 
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tions. We could, perhaps, simply say the experience of loving and 
being loved. But somehow the ambiguous word Jove does not 
cover all we mean. Or perhaps it covers more than we mean. The 
important thing is for the home to be a place of responsiveness— 
in order that it may be a place in which each individual can feel 
that it is safe and right and natural to reach out toward life with 
his interests, curiosities, affections, and ingenuities; and that it is 
safe and right and natural to have needs, problems, and feelings 
and to let them be known. 

We say and say again in our psychological writings—and can- 
not say too often—that the newborn human is helpless and de- 
pendent; that his sense of ill-being or well-being is a straight reflec- 
tion of how he is cared for by the mother or mother-substitute; 
that his first experience of feeling right about himself stems from 
his being on the receiving end of tenderness; and that his first sense 
of accomplishment comes from his being able, even with his limited 
equipment for expression, to draw to himself in time of need the 
person who can satisfy his need. The emotional warmth that sur- 
rounds him in the first days and weeks of life is, so to speak, a 
reassuring substitute for the warmth and security of the womb. 
Because it guarantees him against the hazards of helplessness, it 
reduces anxiety to a manageable minimum and leaves him free 
to grow and to grow toward: to grow into the co-ordination of 
his own powers, and to grow toward the environment in which 
those powers are to be used. 

We cannot say too often that the growing child finds in the 
responsive approval of his parents both the building blocks of his 
own self-confidence and sense of worth and the most satisfying 
incentive to master social skills even when these come hard and 
even when they go counter to his own impulses and immediate 
desires. A child may, of course, try to conform to rules and regu- 
lations even where emotional coldness is the order of the day. He 
may try, out of fear or out of a desperate need, for approval. 
Under these circumstances, however, a large measure of the energy 
he needs for growth and for the comprehension of the very rules 
and skills he is trying to master will be diverted into anxious self- 
concern. The processes of socialization, we can quite definitely 
say, are never deeply and happily successful except in an atmos- 
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phere of affection and understanding: that is, of emotional warmth. 

A prevailing atmosphere of warmth is, moreover, that which en- 
ables the human being, young or old, to assimilate hurts and dis- 
appointments without being bowled over by them; for it is in 
this warmth of interpersonal response that the individual finds, as 
it were, a reassuring promise that even in the darkest hour all is not 
lost: that he is not alone, and that there are still alternative good 
things to be hoped for in life. 

Beyond this, moreover, the atmosphere of warmth is that which 
lets a person take a realistic view of his own shortcomings and 
failures—so that he can accept them as facts and learn from them, 
and move beyond them, instead of getting lost in either blind self- 
defensiveness or the sort of self-hatred that all too easily projects 
itself as a destructive hostility toward others. 

Yet a further thing to note about emotional warmth is that it 
makes possible—in spite of individual differences and of recurrent 
stresses and antagonisms—the sustained pattern of family sharing: 
of working together, playing together, laughing together, planning 
together, sorrowing together. Thus, it enables the growing indi- 
vidual to consolidate within himself those flexibilities of give and 
take which alone can make him, throughout life, enjoy being part 
of the fallible but companionable human race. 

The kind of emotional warmth we are talking about here is ex- 
perienced by each individual member of a sound family as some- 
thing he can count on. It attaches to him in his uniqueness and 
will still be there as one of the bedrock dependabilities of life even 
when he has performed badly or expressed “negative” feelings. 
Thus it becomes, so to speak, his license to be spontaneously and 
creatively himself. No member of the family, however, experiences 
it as exclusively his, as something that sets him apart from the others 
and makes him special in privilege. It belongs to him as a person, 
not as a pet. It belongs to him as a member of the family, but not 
as the family favorite. It affirms his worth—among people of equal 
worth. It is, moreover, not only a family feeling but a feeling for 
life: a conviction, at once tenacious and creative, that the human 
enterprise is worth participating in and that human beings, for all 
their stupidities and shortcomings, are worth caring about. Where 
this type of warmth characterizes a home, all the other character- 
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istics that make it a place conducive to mental and emotional health 
are likely to be found also—and to be acted out as naturally as 
breathing. 


Respect for Privacy 


One such additional characteristic will be a firm respect for the 
individuality and uniqueness of each member of the family. 

We might set down here three insights that have become so 
well established that we can call them psychological axioms. One 
is that no human being can be his best self if he is always trying 
to be someone else instead of himself. The second is that he cannot 
be his best self unless he enjoys a reasonable self-respect and sense 
of worth. The third is that—particularly in childhood, but in some 
measure throughout life—his estimate of himself reflects the treat- 
ment he receives from the key figures in his environment; it is not 
something he makes out of nothing, but something he makes of 
other people’s responses to him. As others see him, so he gradually 
tends to see himself. 

Since the home is the place where the young human being 
shapes his first and most tenacious self-appraisal, the home must— 
if it is to promote mental health—help each child to believe that 
the self he unescapably is and must remain is good enough to live 
with for a lifetime. Otherwise, the burden of being himself may 
prove emotionally intolerable. 

We know only too well on the basis of clinical evidence what 
some of the common mistakes are that are made in the home. One 
for example, is that of making a child—or grown-up, for that 
matter—feel that he is physically inadequate: clumsy, unattractive, 
disappointing. We witness this sort of thing where a mother ex- 
hibits an exaggerated despair over the fact that her daughter has 
not inherited her own beautiful curls or her own petite femininity. 
We witness it again where an athletic father shows his contempt 
for a frail son; or where the parents express regret that one child 
is not as attractive as another; or where they overemphasize one 
physical characteristic by making fun of it or making it the basis 
of a nickname. Another mistake—or we might say, another sin 
against human individuality—is evidenced where one child's interests 
and aptitudes are treated as of less worth than those of another 
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child; or where a child's own natural interests are made secondary 
to parental ambition. 

We used to think that human beings had to be prevented, by 
and large, from exaggerating their own importance or thinking too 
well of themselves. More and more, however, as clinical evidence 
accumulates, we are coming to realize that a far more difficult and 
widespread necessity is that of helping people like themselves and 
trust themselves enough so that they can go toward the problems 
and opportunities of life with their interest and attention foscused 
upon objective reality —not anxiously focused upon themselves. 
This type of self-confidence—the type that lets a person both be 
himself and forget himself—is rarely established later in life if it is 
not established in his childhood, if it is not established as a reflection 
of the confidence that the members of his own family have in him 
as a person. 

Another characteristic of a sound home—closely related, per- 
haps, to the one we have just discussed—is a respect for privacy. 
No one can become himself—and become deeply and happily 
acquainted with himself—if he never has an uninterrupted chance 
to be alone or if his thoughts, activities, and possessions are subject 
to constant invasion. 

An elementary-school teacher once told me of a student—a 
nine- or ten-year-old boy—who hung around after class one day 
until he finally got up courage enough to ask her whether he could 
maybe have some place at school to keep some of his things, par- 
ticularly his rock collection. At home he had no place, not even 
a shelf or a drawer, that his younger brother wasn't allowed to get 
into; and his parents thought it was amusing if this brother upset 
his whole collection. And it wasn't only his brother. It was his 
father and mother also; they never seemed to feel that anything 
was privately his own. On the verge of angry tears, he finally 
summed up his desperate plight: “They treat me as if . . . as if I 
was a kind of hallway for everyone to walk through!” 

It is not easy, under today’s crowded conditions, to provide each 
member of a family with physical space to call his own. Yet some 
place, however small, must be his—and secure against thoughtless 
or prying invasion. For it is only where he can make the arrange- 
ments of things as he wants them—even if only in a drawer or on 
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a set of shelves—that the individual learns to establish his own 
personal code of order (as distinct from one he has learned by 
obedience or simple contagion) and his own creative relationship 
to the materials and objects through which he finds his unique ` 
interests. 

Even where physical space is scant, moreover, there can be 
psychic space and privacy: There can be the kind of atmosphere 
in the home that insures each individual against emotional peeking 
and prying. The writer herself remembers, for example—with 
warm gratitude—that when she was at the "diary age" of adoles- 
cence, and was confiding to the pages of a notebook a host of 
emotional experiences she could not have talked about to anyone, 
it was completely safe at home for her to leave her diary lying 
anywhere; no one would look into it. Similarly, she recalls that 
her childhood efforts to write poems and stories were allowed to 
be her own; her parents were always interested when she was 
ready to read them something she had written, but they waited 
upon her readiness; they did not demand or invade. 

Since it is essential to mental health that the individual develop 
inner resources of interest and belief—resources that are not merely 
borrowed; that are not dictated—in order that he may be inde- 
pendent enough to enjoy other people without clutching at them 
possessively, it is likewise essential that he have some uninterrupted 
chance to make his own acquaintance. Where there is no privacy, 
there is not likely to be any secure depth of personality. Rather, 
there will tend to be a dependence upon outer "props": a de- 
pendence that will make the individual possessive in his relationships 
and—to secure himself against being left out—a sterile convention- 
ality in his approach to life situations. 


Beyond tbe Family 

'To respect individuality and to grant a reasonable privacy: 
These have to do, as it were, with recognizing the human being in 
his separate selfhood. All his life, however, the individual will 
have to be himself through association with other people. To 
know how to be happy with others is certainly as important for 
the members of a social species as to know how to be happy on 
one's own. 
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Here, we can note several characteristics of a sound home. The 
first, perhaps, is that it makes the sharing of work, play, and plan- 
ning a “natural.” The parents’ chief ally, when it comes to in- 
volving the children in shared projects, is the urgency of growth 
itself; unless they have been made to doubt their own adequacy 
for life, the young ones in a home want to be in on things that 
make them feel related to their own future adulthood. They 
“practice” adulthood not only by playing doll or playing at being 
an engineer or an airplane pilot but also by being variously ap- 
prenticed, as it were, to adulthood through shared plans and activi- 
ties in which they—the children of different ages—and their parents 
are alike involved. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the importance of an active 
family togetherness; for it is through this togetherness that the 
young learn to be part of a society: a society made up of people 
of different ages and capacities, different sexes, different outlooks. 
Flexibility, the power of give and take, the capacity to laugh with 
rather than at other people, a sense of willing responsibility—all 
these are warmly encouraged by enterprises that are family enter- 
prises: enterprises in which the contribution of each individual 
is respected, in which the ideas of each are given a hearing, and in 
which set-backs and disappointments are so shared that they are 
tolerable and are not felt to be signs of personal inadequacy. 

A further point, too, about family sharing deserves emphasis 
these days. We have come to know that the type of society we 
cherish—the free, democratic Society—depends for its strength 
upon the presence of individuals who are capable of being free 
and of acting democratically. We have come to know that many 
of the threats now faced by our democracy stem from the attitudes 
and behaviors of people who did not, in their growing years, gain 
any intimate feeling for democracy through the practices of the 
home. They grew up, to be sure, within an overspanning political 
democracy. But in the home, they experienced anarchy or tyranny 
—and built their personal habits and outlooks accordingly. In their 
adulthood, therefore, they have talked democracy but have actually 
had no emotional Capacity to want democracy or to practice it. 
If a society is to be sound, the multitudinous homes within it must 
be small "laboratories" for the establishment of its ways of sound- 
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ness; and for us, with our culture, this can only mean that those 
homes must be places of responsible, creative, and happy democratic 
sharing. 

The type of initiation into society that the home affords ought 
not, of course, to be exclusively that of family enterprises. A sound 
home—the kind that promotes the mental health of all its members 
—is a hospitable home. If it is not so, the very intimacies of family 
sharing may leave individuals unprepared for association with the 
human race at large: unprepared for friendship, for the fellow- 
ship of work, for marriage and parenthood. Everything, in short, 
that comes along in life after the experience of growing up may 
seem an anticlimax—and a lonely, unmanageable one. 

James Stephens has given us a vivid picture of the kind of home 
that emphatically does not prepare anyone for fulfilment and happy 
freedom: 

We dive, each man, into his secret house, 
And bolt the door, and listen in affright, 
Each timid man beside a timid spouse, 
With timid children huddled out of sight.? 

Where the home is thus a hiding place, no amount of shared 
intimacy within its walls can make it other than unhealthy; for its 
exclusive self-containment denies the basic fact that each member 
of the family is also a member of the human race. 

Properly understood, one of the happiest privileges that parents 
can have is that of introducing youngsters to the species to which 
they belong—and which they must like, respect, and enjoy if they 
are, in any deep sense, to like, respect, and enjoy themselves. A 
sound home, then, we must emphasize again, is a hospitable home. 
It is one where friends and neighbors are welcomed when they 
come—and are talked about with good will rather than ill will 
after they leave. It is one where friends and neighbors, moreover, 
make up a kind of “sampling” of fine human types rather than 
merely a duplication of the family types. 

In one home—a home where there are three children, the oldest 
of them about nine—the young parents have managed somehow to 
make their place into one where people of widely different ages 


? James Stephens, “The Road,” Songs from the Clay. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1915. 
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and occupations and backgrounds come and feel “at home." 
Although there are no teen-agers in the family, for example, it is 
not at all unusual for a group of teen-agers to come there when 
they have new phonograph records they want to try out—for they 
know that no one will object if they roll back the rug and dance. 
Neither is it unusual for elderly neighbors to drop in. Among 
those who come, moreover—and who stay, as often as not, to 
take “pot-luck” at the family table—are people who range in occu- 
pation from carpenters to college professors and in background 
from “old family" to first-generation American. The hospitality of 
this home seems effortless—because no one is keeping up a front. 
It is, we might say, simply a contagious expression of good will 
and of interest in life. Whatever its source, it is having the effect 
of making the children happily “at home” with the fact that they 
are members of the human race. 


Hospitality to Ideas 


Hospitality, of course, extends to ideas, fields of knowledge, 
problems and possibilities of life, quite as truly as to people. Since 
every person is born ignorant—and born to the necessity of life- 
long learning—a sound home is one in which learning is treated 
as a “natural”: neither as a foolish waste of time nor as a burden- 
some chore. It is treated as a normal expression of the human 
being’s wish to know his way around in the scheme of things and 
to be competent rather than fumbling in his handling of situations. 

A home that makes it seem natural to want to know will almost 
inevitably be one, moreover, marked by a certain emotional steadi- 
ness—an absence of panic in the face of problems. The reason is 
twofold: In such a home there is a habit of thinking of answers 
to questions and problems as something that can be found, or at 
least partially found, if one has the willingness and patience to look 
for them; and there is also an accumulated reserve of knowledge 
and insight against which immediate situations can be seen in 
proportion. 

This matter of proportion is tremendously important today. 
Fear, hostility, and a sense of impending disaster now taint the 
social atmosphere to such an extent that no home—and no child 
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in any home—can be wholly free from their influence. What the 
home can provide, however, by its practices and by the contagion 
of parental attitude, is a sense of proportion that comes from seeing 
immediate problems projected against the long experience of the 
human race on earth. 


Acceptance and Fulfilment 


The very thing that makes human experience complicated is 
what makes it, or can make it, rewarding: namely, its variety and 
. richness of texture. Each person, child or adult, is emotionally 
drawn to both the familiar and the unfamiliar—and he lives well 
only to the extent that he can harmonize these competing tugs 
within himself. Each person, again, is both uniquely himself and a 
sample of the species; an individual and a member of. Each per- 
son is destined both to grow up and to remain, in many respects, 
a child; to acquire many kinds of knowledge and to remain, in 
many respects, ignorant; to take on independence and yet to 
remain deeply dependent. Each person experiences both friendly 
and hostile emotions, both creative and destructive impulses. And 
so we might go on: It is as though everything we can say about 
ourselves has to be matched by a contradictory statement before it 
approximates truth. 

A home promotes mental health, it would seem, to the extent 
that it is simultaneously able to accept each individual as he is— 
with all his incompleteness and inner contradictions—and to give 
him a chance to fulfil his potential. Such a home does not try to 
rule out aspects of nature that cannot be ruled out. Neither does 
it try to make certain virtues the all of life. The strength of per- 
sonality that it encourages is not, in brief, a product of expurgation 
but of integration. It lets the individual be himself—under con- 
ditions where all others have equal rights—in order that he may 
work his own way toward such an approximate wholeness as is 
possible to a creature who carries within himself the intricacy of 
the physical and cultural heritage of mankind. While he is thus 
being himself and becoming himself, it affords a sustaining com- 
panionship and a code of values that go with him but do not hold 


him back. 
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CHAPTER V 
The Role of the School in Mental Health 


WILLARD C. OLSON 
and 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG 


The development of a healthy personality is influenced by all 
the individuals and institutions which play a part in socializing the 
child. As pointed out in the previous chapter, the most potent of 
these forces is the parent-child relationship. Within the home dur- 
ing the preschool years, each young human being experiences funda- 
mental emotional learnings which help form the basic pattern which 
will evolve in later years and will be confirmed or modified by 
subsequent experiences. 

Of the major institutions which take up the processes begun 
in the home, the next most influential is the school. Most youngsters, 
some time during their sixth or seventh years, enter a new world 
to live five or six hours a day in relatively large groups with their 
age-mates under conditions established by a hitherto unknown 
adult, the teacher. Furthermore, in this new setting the business 
of learning, whether it be of skills, or information, or social be- 
havior, has a high priority. 

Stendler and Young? investigated some aspects of the ways in 
which children are prepared for this new area of experience. 
Within some homes, for example, school is regarded as a place 
where children must toe the line, or where the relationships already 
being demanded by adults will stand them in good stead. For others, 
school is presented as an opportunity for adventure. Each child, 
therefore, as he enters school already carries attitudes derived from 

1 Celia Burns Stendler and Norman Young, “The Impact of Beginning First 
Grade upon Socialization as Reported by Mothers,” Child Development, XXI 
(December, 1950), 241-60. 
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his home, If a youngster’s approach to learning is one of self- 
confidence, and if school confirms his self-expectations, healthy 
personality development is well under way. 

In later years, the continuity between home and school is cross- 
sectional as well as longitudinal. That is to say, the carry-over 
takes place on a day-to-day basis as well as in terms of the products 
of one year being felt in later periods. Thus, during preadolescence, 
the boy or girl will be working on problems of relationship with his 
peers. If home and school unite in aiding social facility, the rein- 
forcement can lead to happy outcomes. Also, as children wrestle 
with problems of controlling impulses which arouse guilt, they 
may benefit from support given by ‘well-structured group life in a 
classroom. Clearly, as they strive toward adulthood, they gain 
“strength from success in mastering necessary techniques, whether 
these be encountered in school, home, or neighborhood. 


Character of a Nurturing School Environment 


In view of such considerations, educators feel the need for evi- 
dence as to what should be the general character of a school en- 
vironment that will nurture individuality in a context of social 
relationships and responsibilities. In search of this type of environ- 
ment, educational practice has veered from harsh imposition of 
"good habits” toward the opposite extreme of unfettered "self- 
expression,” and then toward a new course based upon understand- 
ing of needs and maturation. 

It would be difficult to cite the results of any single experiment 
which “proves” beyond cavil the merits of any single school pro- 
gram. Rather, statements as to the value of various aspects of school 
experience rest upon material from a larger number of sources. 
On the positive side, there are studies depicting the normal course 
of child and adolescent development, the relationship between school 
learning and maturational readiness, the products of in-service 
training programs aimed at giving teachers an understanding of 
young people, the results of child-rearing practices in other societies 
as described by anthropologists, and successes in emotional re- 
education in individual treatment or group therapy. On the nega- 
tive side we have the testimony of child guidance experts and 
studies showing the part played by school in the lives of juvenile 
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delinquents as well as follow-up investigations of schools' failures 
and of the many pupils who quit school too early. 

All this evidence tends to converge in emphasizing the impor- 
tance of several qualities. A mentally healthful school environment 
will gear the tasks confronting young folks to the unfolding abili- 
ties, interests, and needs of the learners. In this environment chil- 
dren will taste a maximum of success in the sense that young folks 
after putting forth effort will reach goals important to them. This 
implies a necessary flexibility which takes into account individual 
differences of all sorts. The social relationships, both pupil-pupil 
and teacher-pupil, will be such as to promote feelings of self-respect 
and fulfilment for all individuals involved. 

As to teacher-pupil relationships, these will be founded upon 
giving help to learners. This means that the teacher, avoiding the 
opposite perils of too much domination and of chaos-breeding 
abdication, will seek to create an orderly group life founded upon 
a maximum of pupil participation. Above all, the teacher's efforts 
will be aimed at developing a classroom atmosphere which enables 
youngsters to interact constructively. This will keep to a minimum 
destructive group dynamics symptomized in excessive tattling, 
scapegoating, and bitter clique rivalries. Competition will be held 
to the level of self-testing, so much a part of American adult and 
child culture. Youngsters, who come to school already distorted 
or damaged, will find help rather than punishment, acceptance 
rather than fresh rejections. 


Fundamental Concepts 


Within the general picture given above are a number of funda- 
mental concepts as to what produces mental health, or, by contrast, 
what gives rise to personality distortions. Some of these concepts 
relate to the nature of childhood; others focus more sharply on 
the qualities of group life. The more significant of these will be 
briefly described. 

Security and Trust. The key importance of security was recog- 
nized long before its significance was underlined by the findings 
of modern psychiatry. In the Hitopadesa, one of the ancient Hindu 
scriptures, it was stated: “Of all gifts, the greatest, as they say here, 
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is neither the gift of land, nor the gift of gold, nor the gift of 
food, but the gift of security." ? 

To a child, security can be equated with being safe and being 
trusted. It may be fostered by having comfortable routines and 
by having his inner controls supported in a group where threaten- 
ing "bad" conduct is kept in check. Pre-eminently it means that 
his personal integrity is protected against unreasonable demands 
or baseless accusations, that the group in which he lives will not 
try to hurt him or to seduce him into serious mischief. 

In schools, occasional teachers strive deliberately to create in- 
security. Operating on the theory that children have to be moti- 
vated (coerced) into learning, they goad their young charges with 
threat after threat. As report-card times draw near, they build 
anxiety around examinations, to the point where the more vulner- 
able youngsters develop veritable examination panics so severe that 
they cannot recall facts which they know. In a series of studies, 
Frenkel-Brunswik? and her co-workers have documented the find- 
ing that children raised on a regime of fear tend to develop rigid 
personalities. 

Acceptance vs. Rejection. Allied to feelings of security are the 
attitudes of acceptance or rejection which a child encounters on 
the part of his age-mates and the significant adults in his life. By 
acceptance is implied a tendency to welcome the youngster into 
affectional relations “for himself alone." In this sense, the relation- 
Ship can be said to belong to the child regardless of his intelligence, 
conduct, sex, size, or race. The reverse, rejection, connotes ex- 
clusion, a pushing aside or denying of needs to form bonds of close 
relationship. The rejected child, in his associations with his parents, 
classmates, or teachers, meets with impatience, indifference, or anger 
directed against him as a person. 

Put in the terminology familiar to psychiatry, acceptance means 
that a child has many of his wishes gratified. The person who serves 
as a source of gratification is likely also to become an object of 
identification. Wishing to retain the gratification, the youngster 

* The Bible of the World, p. 159. Edited by Robert O. Ballou. New York: 
Viking Press, 1939. 


_ ‘Else Frenkel-Brunswik, “A Study of Prejudice in Children,” Human Rela- 
tions, Y (1948), 295-306. 
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will want to learn and to emulate. Phrased this way, the term 
“gratification” is sometimes misunderstood and taken to call for 
sentimental indulgence. Rather, it means, for example, that if a 
pupil finds that his teachers try to help him attain success, he will 
discover that learning serves as an integrating experience. In this 
sense, a teacher's classroom procedures tend to be integrative, as 
opposed to dominative.* 

Differences among Children. The concept of individual differ- 
ences as related to intelligence is a familiar one. Evidence as to 
the origin and nature of personality indicate that differences may 
be recognized in many other dimensions. When they come to 
school, youngsters vary in personal tempo, dependency needs, 
aggressiveness, sociality, and kindred qualities. Accordingly, class- 
room procedures must be modified to take such differences into 
account. 

Differences in Social Expectancies. A series of recent studies has 
revealed that at different socioeconomic levels subcultural forces 
lead to somewhat different expectancies as to child behavior. A 
teacher may find it difficult to understand young folks whose ex- 
periences have been foreign to his own. As a consequence, some 
boys and girls find school a place where they are thrown into serious 
conflicts. Illustrations drawn from the high-school level have been 
carefully documented by Hollingshead." 

Tbe Interactive Process. Another basic concept deals with the 
nature of social processes in groups. Interaction, rather than linear 
cause-and-effect chains, is typical. Thus, to take a simple illustra- 
tion, too great stress on examinations may lead to cheating. Suc- 
cessful dishonesty may be contagious. Its prevalence arouses sus- 
picions in the teacher, who begins to behave like a policeman. 
A vicious spiral is set up. The relations between classmates and 
between teachers and pupils are poisoned. Anxiety, bitterness, and 
punitiveness increase. More complex interplays of personalities are 
commonplace. Accordingly, teachers need to view classroom situa- 

“For one illustration, see: H. H. Anderson and H. M. Brewer, Studies of 
Teachers’ Classroom Personalities: Il, Effects of Teachers’ Dominative and 


Integrative Contacts on Children’s Classroom Behavior. Applied Psychology 
Monographs, No. 8. Stanford, California: Stanford University Press, 1946. 


* August M. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1939. 
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tions as wholes and to see children's behavior as imbedded organis- 
mically in their total life patterns. The unit for thought becomes 
such ideas as "group atmosphere," two-way teacher-pupil relation- 
ships, contagion, and clique formation rather than single variables 
that can be manipulated cook-book style. 

Balance between Freedom and Control. The above-mentioned 
considerations come to a head in some oversimplified thinking about 
freedom, control, permissiveness and punitiveness. It is clear that 
children thrive in an atmosphere of freedom. However, they also 
need to have “structure” given to the situations in which they live. 
By the same token, they gain much from teachers who stress per- 
missiveness, yet also find comfort when adults firmly set limits to 
behavior by punishing misdeeds. Now, no one of these tendencies 
is a variable of which one can say that, without limit, the more the 
better. To be emotionally sustaining, a classroom must move toward 
an optimum combination of both freedom and control. A teacher 
should display permissive attitudes but know when to be strict. To 
be sure, the over-all tendencies are, to some extent, still apt to be 
weighted on the side of control and punitiveness. However, the 
movement toward a better balance may also be impeded by the bad 
effects of those rare but too-often-cited instances where freedom 
and permissiveness have been carried to extremes. The task before 
educators is to achieve a balance. This balance will not be the same 
in every classroom. Rather, it will be determined by the person- 
ality of the teacher, the home-life of individual pupils, the develop- 
mental needs of each age level, and the nature of learning activities. 

The Nature and Meaning of Frustration. Similarly, oversimpli- 
fied sloganizing has muddied thinking about “frustration,” Taking 
sides without due consideration, some educators equate frustration 
with aggression, neuroticism, and other emotional disturbances. 
Others point out that in “real life” everyone meets frustrations. 
Ergo, if school is to be a realistic preparation for life, it should 
expose youngsters to large doses of frustrating experiences. 

In fact, mild frustrations, obstacles on the paths to goals, call 
forth learning. The very term, “problem,” implies some degree of 
frustration. Without it there could be no problem-solving process. 
The point is that mild frustration, which youngsters can surmount 
with reasonable effort, is emotionally strengthening. However, seri- 
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ous frustrations which confront any individual with repeated failure 
is disintegrating, giving rise to anxieties so great that they can only 
be expressed in maladaptive ways. One can view teaching as a 
process whereby the frustrations confronting a young child are so 
controlled that he may have success in overcoming most of them 
and thereby gain adequacy in dealing with life situations and with 
his own inner conflicts. 


Role of Ego Strength 

From two rather different schools of therapy has come realiza- 
tion that, especially in childhood, mental health is dependent upon 
the strength of the ego, the wholesomeness of the self-concept. As 
psychoanalysts gained more experience with children as contrasted 
with adult neurotics, they have more and more stressed understand- 
ing of ego psychology. Meanwhile, the proponents of client- 
centered counseling, led by Carl Rogers, have found their work 
consisting largely of helping clients gain a self-concept which leads 
to inner harmony. 

Growing out of these clinical findings have come some clear 
implications which the school can utilize. When a child literally 
“throws himself into" learning efforts at which he. succeeds, his 
self-concept takes on a tone of confidence. In different terminology, 
ego involvement in consequential tasks which are accomplished 
makes for future willingness to invest the ego in significant learn- 
ing activities. 

This gives a deeper meaning to the phrase, "self-expression." 
By helping children express themselves well, we aid them in estab- 
lishing the very conditions which make for good mental health. 
The importance of this is highlighted by the place accorded occu- 
pational therapy in rehabilitative programs. To work at interesting 
tasks, which result in a feeling of inner completeness, and to learn 
that one can be one’s self successfully are experiences which schools 
can provide. Indeed, such experiences are in the true idiom of 
education. 


Administrative Readjustments 


The above considerations make it imperative to scrutinize many 
school practices. To a large extent, the success of teachers in 
day-to-day guidance of learning activities depends upon the solu- 
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tion of certain administrative problems. In this section we shall 
examine a few of these as necessary preliminaries to later sections 
dealing with techniques for understanding children and providing 
appropriate curriculum experiences. 

Graded Entrance. Although some school systems have success- 
fully developed flexible procedures for taking into account the in- 
dividual differences of beginning pupils, too many still toss all 
pupils, including some who are unready, into situations practically 
guaranteeing failure to this often large minority. When this hap- 
pens, administrative convenience becomes synonymous with psy- 
chological nonsense, as far as the unprepared minority is concerned. 

It is essential that the induction of children into school experi- 
ences be done through graded procedures which not only take 
account of their present readiness for reading and social life but also 
strengthen those without the necessary readiness until they can 
cope with whatever learning activities will be next on the agenda 
of their school experience. This implies greater use of devices such 
as reading-readiness classes, junior primary grades, and similar 
measures. 

Home-School Relations. Two-way communication between 
home and school is essential. This means that parents must be 
brought closer to the schools. It also means that the whole machin- 
ery of reports to the home needs to be re-evaluated. Too often 
the implication of most reports is that the home should “co-operate” 
either by praising the “good achievers” or punishing those who “do 
not measure up.” The uninformative letter-grades and rating scales 
may well be replaced by carefully conceived conferences? To 
bring about such a change calls for a high order of administrative 
skill. That this is not easy can be realized when school systems 
using conferences feel it would be better to return to report cards. 

Problems of Classification. Also involved at an administrative 
level are problems of classification, failure, and promotion. The goal 
for procedures in this field is to place every child in a group where 
the social relationships and learning activities are such as to afford 
him the optimum of success experiences. These procedures, in turn, 


" 5 ^ 5 
Illustrative of problems involved, see summaries of viewpoints in Muriel 


W. Brown's, Partners in Educatio chap. iv. Washin : iation for 
Childhood Edades, Daane et iv. ashington: Association 
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depend upon the nature of classroom activities and the availability 
of special facilities to aid teachers in dealing with exceptional indi- 
viduals. 

Provision for Expert Assistance. Ideally, provision should be 
made for the services of experts who know how to give effective 
aid to those children whose problems have small hope of being 
successfully resolved by teachers under ordinary conditions. Now 
recognized as minimal is the provision of adequate child study per- 
sonnel, school social workers (visiting teachers), and counselors. 
Also needed is a trained staff which is able to undertake remedial 
work in reading and speech. A few school systems also provide 
access to psychiatric consultation. 

If such facilities are to be utilized effectively, it is important 
that teachers be kept up to date on what is available and learn 
better the signs that indicate a child is in need of special help. A 
full listing of diagnostic criteria can hardly be accomplished within 
the space limits of this chapter. Among the signs which teachers 
will learn to appraise are: behavior inappropriate to the age level 
of the child, persistency of difficulties, behavior which does not 
yield to ordinary measures, compulsivity of conduct, inadequate 
comprehension of reality, and the existence of unfavorable, objective 
life situations.* 

The school that has accepted a state of physical, social, and emo- 
tional well-being as an objective and has accepted general prin- 
ciples and practice conducive to the objective still has a need for 
aid on more specific ways and means. These may be grouped under 
two broad headings: techniques for understanding the child and 
instructional materials. In practice, both aspects are commonly 
intertwined. Understanding produces changes in experiences for 
children, and the effective use of instructional materials also assists 


understanding. 


Techniques for Understanding the Child 
Problems or crises important for the mental health of the child 
often occur as a result of some discrepancy between the child’s 
attitudes, feelings, and behaviors and the expectancies of the mem- 


*For a more complete discussion, see: Fritz Redl and William W. Watten- 
berg, Mental Hygiene for Teachers. New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 1951. 
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bers of the home or the classroom teachers. Conflicts are often 
resolved and anxieties minimized when there is understanding. Some 
people have come to expect mental-health consequences only from 
active steps to change the situation. The reality is that an important 
part of the problem is simply understanding, even when no delib- 
erate positive steps are subsequently introduced. It is for this reason 
that child study has, throughout the decades, been an important 
phase of the preparation of professional workers with children. 
The techniques used may be informal if the goal is understanding 
and practical help, or they may become very technical if the goal 
is a contribution to scientific theory. Most of the techniques to be 
described can be handled at a number of different levels of accu- 
racy and analysis depending upon the goal. 

It should be noted that many approaches to mental health are 
unvalidated in the strict sense of being able to relate an effect to 
a cause or to prove that a line of action will result in improvement 
in the direction, amount, and durability sought. Some workers, for 
example, disparage the general-understanding approach by argu- 
ing that most disturbance comes from unconscious psychological 
determinants requiring entirely different methods for successful 
results. Until more definite work is done, it is necessary for teachers 
to work with what is available and promising. 

The Use of Observation. The simplest approaches to child study 
usually involve some record of child behavior as made by a recorder. 
Much of our knowledge of infant development accumulated in this 
fashion. Most of our impressions about persons and events come 
from seeing and listening. If now the observer sets himself the 
task of making a record of what he sees and hears, an important 
step in child study has begun. The observer at once becomes con- 
Scious of the need for precision in making a record, of the im- 
portance of making a record at the time an event occurs, of the 
growth in significance of observations if they are maintained over 
a period of time, and of patterns of relationship and change that 
are revealed. In a particular classroom or in a school system, the 
recording process may be formalized to such an extent as to insure 
that something is obtained for each child, that the record is made 
systematically, and that the materials find their way into a cumu- 
lative record. Through self-study and in-service study, the skill 
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in making and interpreting the record and in using it as a con- 
ference tool with the child and the parent may grow. The teacher 
may find organized assistance in the making of anecdotal or journal 
entries in many sources and in most standard textbooks.? 

Informal Contacts, Conferences, and Interviews. Another basic 
way of learning more about children is to carry on conversations 
with them, to have informal talks with their parents, or to ask 
specific questions which would assist in understanding. The basic 
technique for reconstructing the past and understanding the present 
is often a conference or interview situation. While the technique 
is often an individual one, it can also be used as a small-group or 
classroom technique. A basic virtue of the informal talk, confer- 
ence, or interview in a mental-health program is that it is commonly 
motivated by an attempt to understand rather than to enforce some 
preconceived notion of the situation based upon averages or gen- 
eral trends which may or may not be applicable in the particular 
instance. A talk with a child gives the perspective of the child's 
world, and previously inexplicable behavior may now become 
rationalized. 

In order to eliminate some of the worst features of routine mark- 
ing systems, a large number of schools have substituted conferences 
with parents or with the child, if of an appropriate age. Triangular 
conferences, involving parent, child, and teacher, have also been 
used. Such methods have the added value of maintaining a system- , 
atic contact with the parents, engaging in an educational process, 
and obtaining home information that is a useful supplement to the 
kinds of observation that can be made in school. 

Sociometry. Sociometry has grown rapidly in favor as a device 
for the study of social acceptance and relationships between chil- 
dren in the classroom. In its simplest form, sociometry is based 
upon a simple test or questionnaire in which the members of a 
class are asked to nominate other children for associates in various 
situations. It thus has in it aspects of popularity and of social accept- 
ance. The sociometric test is developed at times by the teacher to 
fit the particular situation being studied. If the interest is simply 
in the matter of friendships, for example, the questions may con- 


*See, for example, Willard C. Olson, Child Development, Appendix D. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1949. 
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cern choice of associates for attendance at motion pictures, for a 
play, or for luncheon. On the other hand, questions may also be 
devised to secure choice of associates for reading groups, for com- 
mittees, or for seating. 

The sociometric test yields quantitative scores when choices are 
simply tabulated for the number of choices a child receives, but 
the results may also be given qualitative analysis so as to show the 
patterns of relationship that exist between members of a group or 
subgroups within the total group. Since it is difficult to visualize 
purely numerical results, it is a very common practice to place 
the detail on a sociogram so as to view the relationships in a class 
in graphic form. 

The common finding in all classrooms is that some children 
secure very many choices and may be called stars and, under ap- 
propriate conditions, leaders. Others are neglected or isolated or 
actively rejected by members of a classroom group. The procuring 
of sociometric data has become such a simple process that many 
persons have engaged in it, and manuals are now available from a 
number of centers of investigation.? 

The results of sociometric tests yield important information for 
the mental health of the classroom. Since, however, the test and 
sociogram are insufficient to tell the whole story or to constitute 
a treatment process, it should only be thought of as a beginning. 
One very important fact yielded by some sociometric procedures 
is the child’s perception of his role in the group and his aspirations. 
It may require an interview process to determine whether or not 
a child is content with his status and has an adequate feeling of 
belonging. Some children who do not get many choices have a 
few firm friends and like to engage in activities in which there is 
a large individual element. What one would do in such cases would 
differ from the concern with individuals who were not accepted, 
who worry about it, and who are constantly striving for attention 
and become noisy and troublesome. Informal contacts and inter- 
views are very interesting and helpful follow-ups for the socio- 
metric procedure and employ another important principle, i.e., a 
child has an opportunity to externalize his tensions. The sociometric 


*A helpful beginning may be made by securing Mary L. Northway’s 
A Primer of Sociometry. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1952. 
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results may also be used in classroom management for the arrange- 
ment of groups and committees and in dealing thoughtfully with 
the physical arrangements in such matters as the noon luncheon, 
seating, and the location of possible conflicts based upon race, social 
class, religion, or other properties of groups. 

Persons who have worked extensively with sociometric materials 
have felt that the consequences of use were, on the whole, desirable. 
In general however, it is inadvisable for the teacher to include 
negative items in the test, i.e., items which might in themselves sug- 
gest lines of bias or rejection. One of the reasons for avoiding the 
use of such items is that, even when they are readily accepted by 
the children, questions are raised by parents and by members of 
the community. Preventive mental hygiene in classrooms may well 
stress at all points the constructive and positive approach. 

It is clear that the remedial aspects of the sociometric process 
cannot be taught as easily as the technique for procuring data. 
Effective plans are based upon the entire educational preparation 
and the special education in guidance and counseling of the par- 
ticular individual. In the interests of sound mental hygiene, the 
classroom teacher should proceed only so far as there is confidence 
and adequacy of preparation for the proposed change or educational 
program. A good start is to try to understand the inwardness of 
the status materials reflected by the tests by putting together all 
that can be known or is available for children at the extremes of 
acceptance and nonacceptance, This is sufficient to impress a per- 
son with the fact that the differences are profound as to their roots 
in personality. Many teachers have been surprised that steps that 
were taken to improve the social structure of a group showed such 
little change in a follow-up evaluation after a period of months. 
This is characteristic of all attempts at change where life histories 
of persons as well as the social structures of particular groups are 
involved. There is some encouragement from the theory of the 
cumulative impact of small differences. 

Projective Techniques. In a very real sense, all of the language, 
behavior, and production of a child is some reflection or projection 
of an internal state. A child is continuously telling something about 
himself, although just what it is he is telling may defy even the 
most astute observer and interpreter. A large number of projective 
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devices have been designed in order to secure from children re- 
sponses to materials which are standard. Projective tests, however, 
differ from other tests in that there are no right or wrong answers, 
There are simply differences in the ways in which children respond 
to the stimulating materials and the kinds of stories they thus tell 
about themselves. Perhaps the Rorschach test is the most widely 
used device of this type. It is based upon a variation of the old 
ink-blot technique. Many versions of the Thematic Apperception 
Test are based upon responses to pictures. There are also many 
forms of the sentence-completion test in which the way a child 
completes a sentence tells you something of his history and present 
state. 

The projective tests have made their chief contribution as a 
device to assist in developing understanding. They have not demon- 
strated their general usefulness as devices for personnel or academic 
selection or for the prediction of future or more complex events. 
Because of the sophistication needed to understand and interpret 
most projective tests, their use by classroom teachers is not generally 
advocated. On the other hand, the principles involved are of gen- 
eral usefulness and applicable to much of a child's production in 
the classroom. For example, a child's choice of what to do in a 
nondirected period in a classroom tells a teacher something about 
him. Thus, a child's selection of colors and theme in painting or 
drawing with a possible running soliloquy gives insight into a 
thought and feeling process. Some supplementary interrogation 
may add additional facts. Children, while writing stories in the 
classroom, have told much of themselves and of their perception 
of the world, of the family, of the classroom, and of the teacher. 
In one instance, at least, such a story constituted a complete recon- 
struction of a delinquent act that the child had committed. In the 
very young child, the way in which dolls and household equip- 
ment are exploited tell an interesting story of personality. 

On the therapeutic side, another important principle involved 
in thinking about production as projection is that the process may 
be of assistance to the person's mental health. Thus, thinking out 
loud brings into conscious organization what may have been pre- 
viously unconscious. Even the muscular activity and other move- 
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ment involved in expressive activity may constitute a release of 
importance according to classical theory. 

Studies of Screening Techniques. The severely maladjusted 
child usually identifies himself very vividly in the ordinary be- 
havior of the classroom and in his relationships in the home and 
in the community. Preventive and research programs usually at- 
tempt to identify the child well in advance of crises. The emphasis 
on mental health for all as contrasted to remedial measures for 
the acutely disturbed has also led to a search for measurement and 
screening devices. Screening methods become particularly im- 
portant when there is projected a wholesale plan for the use of 
supplementary clinics and skilled services in connection with a 
school program. 

Three general strategies of approach are compared in a study 
by Ullmann with ninth-grade children as subjects.!? 

The first approach was to use the teacher as the instrument. 
This was done by securing an estimation of adjustment level for 
each child and also a rating on a forced-choice device which com- 
pelled a decision between desirable alternatives. The second strategy 
was self-report, in which the student responded to the items of the 
California Test of Personality. He also filled out the SRA Youth In- 
ventory. The third device was to get the judgments of peers. The 
sociometric rank converted to a standard score was obtained from 
classmates. It is interesting and in accord with previous findings 
that the self-reports by the children show little relationship to the 
appraisals by the teacher or by their classmates. This finding has 
been variously interpreted, but it is clear that overt and covert 
methods do not measure the same dimension of personality or 
adjustment. Only subsequent validation by other methods could 
serve as a test as to which approach is better for prediction. Judg- 
ments by teachers showed a more substantial relationship to the 
ranks obtained by sociometry from the children of the classroom. 
Judgments by associates, whether a child or adult, have more in 
common than does either with a self-report. The correlation, how- 
ever, between teacher appraisal and child appraisal is still not suffi- 
ciently high to argue that they are precisely the same dimension. 


? Charles A. Ullmann, Identification of Maladjusted School Children. Pub- 
lic Health Monograph No. 7. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1952. 
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Since it cannot be argued that the dimensions are the same, current 
screening attempts are usually multiple in character. As a general 
guide, the old dictum “behavior predicts behavior” is still a useful 
principle. 

Identification of disturbed children does not necessarily make 
any changes. Recent years have been prolific in plans for producing 
change. 


Instructional Materials and Methods for Mental Health 

Printed materials, films, and recordings are currently appearing 
in profusion to serve as instructional materials for improved pro- 
grams in mental health. Some of the instructional materials are 
primarily guides to teachers and intended for their consumption 
in changing attitudes, knowledge, and practice. Other materials 
are designed for the pupil as a consumer. Still others provide in- 
structional materials for both the teacher and the pupil. Most of 
the instructional materials are not designed to be self-sufficient. 
They are thought of as beginning points for further study and 
discussion, 

In a broad sense, all of the curriculum experiences of children 
are of mental-health significance. At the simplest level, according 
to classical theory, the exteriorization or externalization of tensions 
is helpful. In this sense, art production, music, recreation, literature, 
hobbies, and games havea value for mental health even though there 
is no conscious use of them either by the adult or by the child him- 
self. Much of the doctrine of permissiveness has in it an assumption 
that the wisdom of the body will work some of these matters out 
if only the child is provided with the requisite opportunity. For 
more than an ephemeral release, however, it is believed that the 
child must attain some insight into his problems so as to achieve 
a better control of himself and of his surroundings. This is usually 
something which requires growth and which cannot be forced, so 
that every worker with children has a problem of some artistic 
management of experience in relationship to need. At times the 
requirements may be met by simply insuring that the requisite 
materials are in the environment so that they may be sought by the 
child if he recognizes a need. At other times a teacher may develop 
more actively with the child suggestions and areas of experience 
that might not otherwise be discovered. 
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The more deliberate attempts at influencing mental health differ 
in their emphasis on process and on prepared content. Most plans 
use a combination of methods. All involve some theory of needs, 
of causation, and the nature of effective experience. 

Needs Theory. How can schools assist in providing for the 
unmet needs of children? A plan by Raths +! starts with the postu- 
late that all children have the need for belonging, achievement, 
economic security, freedom from guilt, love and affection, freedom 
from fear, self-respect, and guiding purposes. Frustration of emo- 
tional needs tends to show itself in aggression, submission, with- 
drawing, and psychosomatic symptoms. Teachers participating in 
the program are encouraged to keep daily records on pupils for a 
period, to analyze situations, and to engage in self-appraisal of the 
effects of their behavior on the needs of the child. A series of 
pamphlets is available as assistance to the teacher. Behaviors which 
are symptomatic of some of the more important unmet needs are 
described. 

Causality and Prevention. Probing and exploratory studies based 
on the axiom that “behavior is caused" have been undertaken by 
Ojemann and his associates at the State University of Iowa.” "These 
investigators observed that much of the instruction that teachers 
and pupils receive is at the surface level. Treatment awarded to 
children may even increase the intensity and frequency of symp- 
toms. The central strategy of the program proposed is to attempt 
to get below the surface symptoms by stressing causality in the 
preparation of teachers as a general principle in preventive work in 
their daily interactions with pupils. 

Two types of instructional materials are used to lead the chil- 
dren into the causal approach. These are the descriptive narrative 
and the short dramatic skit. Each one describes some behavior 
situation. In the prepared material, someone begins to make a sur- 
face approach to it. It is then rethought in terms of a causal ap- 
proach, Subsequent discussion brings out the differences between 
the two. The idea can be illustrated by the changes made in a 
course in community civics at the junior high school level. To 


"Louis E. Raths, An Application to Education of the Needs Theory. 
Bronxville, New York: Modern Education Service, 1949. 

* Ralph H. Ojemann, “An Integrated Plan for Education in Human Rela- 
tions and Mental Health,” National Association of Deans of Women Journal, 


XVI (March, 1953), 101-8. 
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introduce a more causal and dynamic concept, a unit was pre- 
pared on ^Why People Act as They Do." This may be contrasted 
with an exclusive emphasis on the organization and functions of 
government. 

Pamphlet Materials. A number of voluntary organizations and 
some state and federal agencies have prepared pamphlet series for 
use with children, parents, or teachers. 

An extensively used pamphlet is entitled Mental Hygiene in the 
Classroom: How Would You Help a Child Like This?*® The 
product represents collaboration between the American Medical 
Association, the National Education Association, and organizations 
such as the former National Committee for Mental Hygiene and the 
American Orthopsychiatric Association. Bits of case histories are 
presented with alternate ways of handling the situation. The stu- 
dent of the materials has an opportunity to choose a series of re- 
sponses, some of which are untutored and naive, and some of which 
represent the best consensus of professional judgment. 

The Science Research Associates 1t have published many pam- 
phlets designed to give direct aid to children or guidance to parents 
and teachers. The nature of the subjects treated may be judged 
from a few of the titles such as: Understanding Yourself, Under- 
standing Sex, and Getting Along with Others. 

Films, Radio, and Television. It is impractical to list or sum- 
marize here the large number of films of significance for programs 
of mental hygiene. A suggested procedure is to write to the depart- 
ment of mental health or similar agency in the state in which the 
interested reader is located. This will frequently produce not only 
a list of films but also suggestions on their use. Similar services 
may be obtained from university centers and from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare of the United States government. 
Instructional films for child or teacher consumption are of high- 
interest value, methods for their most effective use are being worked 
out, and clear appraisals of their impact still remain on the agenda 
of the unfinished business of science. Radio and television carry an 
increasing amount of program content on mental health. The ma- 


" American Medical Association, Mental Hygiene im tbe Classroom. Chi- 
cago: American Medical Association, 1951. 


."Science Research Associates, Inc. 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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terials are usually directed at a parent audience. Centers now 
established or being established for the distribution of tape and 
kinetoscope recordings will make such content increasingly avail- 
able to larger numbers. 

Human Relations and Human Values. One approach to mental 
health focuses its emphasis on the relationship of group to group 
and of the individual to the group. The major task is to educate 
children toward better living in the presence of variations and differ- 
ences, which at times may tend to divide. Special attention is given 
to race, creed, language, and social class. The general goal of many 
projects is to develop new materials, new approaches, techniques, 
and ways of mobilizing skill and community resources for inter- 
group understanding and the improvement of human relations. 
Human rights as well as human needs may be emphasized. Tech- 
niques described elsewhere in this chapter and yearbook are utilized 
in the intergroup approach.!5 

As one approaches curriculum experiences with human-relations 
needs in mind, the focus may be on family relationships, peer rela- 
tionships, development of social skills, and the development of “we” 
feeling. 

Combined methods have been used by Bullis and others in classes 
for children.1® Anecdotal, literary, sociometric, and interview ma- 
terials may serve as discussion “starters.” The discussion process 
emphasizes three phases: recognition of the problem, data and ideas 
for a solution, and choice of the best solution. 

Human values are pervasive in all programs concerned with 
people and particularly so when anyone assumes, as frequently hap- 
pens in mental-health programs, that change should occur in par- 
ticular directions. The emphasis on values and valuing is central 
in one look at the problems of education.!* 

Children’s Literature. The writers of stories for children com- 


"'For a comprehensive exposition see: Lloyd and Elaine Cook, Intergroup 
Education. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1954. 


% Harold E. Bullis, Emily E. O'Malley, and Joseph Jastak, Human Relations 
in the Classroom: Kindergarten-Twelfth Grade. Wilmington, Delaware: 


Delaware State Society for Mental Hygiene, 1944. 

Human Values in the Elementary School. Prepared by William Clark 
Trow and Others for the Department of Elementary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association. Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1952. 
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monly deal with persistent life situations even when their goal may 
have been more to provide enjoyment than to instruct. Some of 
the earliest readers for children made a deliberate attempt to point 
a moral for each story. An enjoyable story frequently has an 
affective or emotional impact denied to purely factual instructional 
materials. Identification of the reader with the characters and situa- 
tions in a story is an ever-present possibility. 

Kircher and Moore made use of the potential therapeutic values 
in books for children in the Child Center of the Catholic University 
of America. A feature of a publication describing the work is a 
character index which enables the user to find quickly a reference 
and synopsis of possible application to a particular case. The term 
"bibliotherapy" was applied to such use. Many national, state, and 
local library and curriculum groups have published arrangements of 
titles for special purposes in recent years. Examples of categories 
employed are: self-understanding, family living, school adjustments, 
peer-relationships, community contrasts, economic differences, ac- 
ceptance and rejection, and growing up. The most comprehensive 
publication with a focus on human relations has come from the 
project on Intergroup Education in Co-operating Schools.!? 

Self-selection of materials according to need has a profound 
theoretical background but has had no adequate study in the area 
of mental health, 

Comic Books, Much has been written on the effects of the usual 
comic books on the attitudes and behavior of children. No general 
decision has been reached although individual reactions are numer- 
ous. A number of attempts have been made to capitalize on the 
popularity and appeal of the comics and to turn them in more con- 
structive directions as judged by manifest content. As a further 
step in the same direction, the materials have, at times, been planned 
to teach a lesson in the Psychology of feeling and relationships. 

The Blondie comic book is a notable example and some research 
has been done on its effectiveness?? The book consists of four 


^ Clara J. Kircher, Character Formation throu, : ibli 
2 r, Á gb Books: A Bibliography. 
Washington: Catholic University of America Press, 1945 (second edition). 


. "Hilda Taba and Others, Reading Ladders for Human Relations. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Education, 1949. 


"Chic Young, Blondie, New York: National Association for Mental 
Health, 1950. 
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separate cartoon stories dealing with mental-health principles. The 
titles of the four stories are: “Scapegoat,” “Love Conquers All,” 
“Let’s Face It,” and “On Your Own.” A pilot study of the material 
has been made in Ohio.? A teaching guide for the use of the ma- 
terial suggests activities, supplementary materials, and problems for 
class discussion. The problems introduce fundamental psychologi- 
cal content in the language of the man in the street rather than in a 
technical manner. Beneath the surface of “Scapegoat,” however, 
are such concepts as frustration, aggression, displacement, etc. The 
materials seemed most suitable for Grades VI to IX. The nature 
of the use of the material varies somewhat with the grade level. 
The device was judged by principals and teachers to have natural 
appeal and to be effective by subjective criteria. The discussion 
phase permitted children to verbalize, exteriorize, and deal with 
their own problems. 

Group Dynamics. The group has long been recognized as an 
important determiner of individual mental health, Sociometric tech- 
niques are one means for a formal approach to understanding the 
interrelationships among members of a group. 

When one wishes to use the potentiality of the group con- 
sciously as a means for change, it becomes important to examine 
not only the structure and the role of group action but also the 
process of change itself. It becomes possible to think of groups as 
possessing mental health and ill health, depending on the group 
goals, activities, standards, cohesiveness, communication between 
members, and the functional role of the individual in the group. 
Symptoms of health, such as satisfaction and productivity, and of 
ill-health, such as scapegoating and lack of spontaneity, may be 
noted. For the teacher in school, the rapidly burgeoning field of 
group dynamics offers promise of new approaches to the age-old 
problems of discipline and management. Group decisions and indi- 
vidual participation offer new guides to recurring problems.” 

Role Playing. Mental health is concerned with the relationships 

7 State Planning Committee for School and Community. Health Education. 
The Blondie Comic Book: A Teaching Aid in Mental Health. Columbus, 
Ohio: Division of Mental Hygiene, 1953. 


? For a comprehensive view see Group Dynamics: Research and Theory. 
Edited by Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander. Evanston: Row, Peterson 
& Co., 1953. 
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between thought, feeling, and action. In achieving a complete 
understanding of a problem, theory indicates that intellectual 
knowledge is insufficient. It requires different kinds of experiences 
in order to insure understanding, on the feeling side, and to have 
an integration of attitude and knowledge which results in action. 
The very natural way of learning for a child is to act out, to pre- 
tend, and to build. In dramatic play of every sort the child is learn- 
ing by being as well as learning by doizg. Sociodrama, or role play- 
ing, is an interesting device for providing the broader range of 
experience. 

A pamphlet by the Shaftels will suffice as an illustration and 
as a beginning.?? In the plan they describe, the teacher reads aloud 
to her pupils a typical life situation of childhood. The story is cut 
short at a dilemma and the children are then encouraged to finish 
the story in spontaneous role-playing sessions as they think it would 
actually end. The hope and expectation is that such exploration 
of their feelings about recurring life situations will be valuable. 
Role-playing situations provide many opportunities for using and 
developing insight into problems. These include the casting of the 
roles, the involvement of the audience, and the use of permissive- 
ness and limits. 

While role-playing may be thought of as an activity for the 
children in which the teachers participate, it is also extensively used 
with teachers to re-enact not only their own problems but those of 
the children with whom they deal. Thus, the theoretical require- 
ments of a more adequate learning experience are fulfilled. 

The Expressive Therapies. One may, in a planned and deliberate 
way, make use of what may happen incidentally in such areas as 
music, play, literature, and the arts of the body. Some of such 
planned use is at a level which demands intensive training. But 
there is a graded series of uses between the greatest sophistication 
and that which occurs in a spontaneous, unplanned way. It will be 
sufficient to note here some sources of assistance for such planned 
use." Play, art, and music have received the most attention from the 


"George and Fannie R. Shaftel, Role Playing the Problem Story. New 
York: National Conference of Christians and (eA 1952. 2 


"Clark E. Moustakas, Children in Pla : a 
Hill Book Co. one uldren in Play Therapy. New York: McGraw: 
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point of view of emotional significance, expression, and release.?5 26 

Corporal Punishment, Among the most “surface” of approaches 
to treatment would be included spanking and other physical pun- 
ishment. These practices have been disappearing rapidly from 
American schools but have been somewhat more persistent in 
European schools, although subject to the same general trends. 
The only reason for including punishment in a discussion of 
mental-health practices is that punishment has internal effects on 
motivation, and a few advocates of reform see it as a remedy for 
social ills such as delinquency. Such advocates speak more from 
their own emotions than from the evidence. Delinquents may 
experience greater laxity and inconsistency in parental controls, 
but they also encounter overstrictness and more punishment and 
brutality than the same age groups under school control. A clear 
picture is obscured statistically by the fact that the evidence sug- 
gests that punishment and its effects can only be appraised in the 
total context of the child’s life and taking into account the con- 
structive things done regularly for him. 

The most comprehensive recent survey of the problem was 
precipitated by a member of the House of Commons in England 
who called for the abolition of corporal punishment in schools. 
The National Foundation for Educational Research then under- 
took to study the problem in its broader setting.?” Their methods 
were necessarily operational rather than experimental in character. 

Persons seeking simple panacea such as physical punishment 
should read the report in detail. The survey revealed that many 
teachers in England were opposed to such a radical proposal as 
complete prohibition of all forms of physical punishment, that 
many schools had voluntarily and successfully abandoned it, and 
that progress would lie in a greater understanding of childhood, 
social relationships, and factors in behavior and personality de- 
velopment. The report gives some insight into the reasons why 

"Rose H. Alschuler and L. W. Hattwick, Painting and Personality: A 
Study of Young Children (2 vols.). Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1947. 

" Edward Podolsky, 4 Handbook of Music Therapy. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1953. 


“M. E. Highfield and A. Pincent, Æ Survey of Rewards and Punishments 
in Schools. London: Newnes Educational Publishing Co., Ltd., 1952. 
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beginning teachers in this country regard "discipline" as one of 
their most persistent and difficult problems and why preparation 
for teaching in modern schools places so much stress on under- 
standing the child, on techniques for the management of inter- 
personal relationships, and on positive and constructive incentives 
for achievement and behavior. 

In-service Study. The most characteristic way of planning for 
the improvement of educational programs in the interest of mental 
health has been some type of in-service study. These vary all the 
way from formal courses of the lecture-recitation-demonstration 
type to courses which expect a large degree of involvement of the 
learner in the application of the knowledge secured. 

"Thus, a co-operative program has operated in the Flint Public 
Schools for seven years in which teachers enrol in a course in 
"Child Growth and Development" in which the instruction is inter- 
disciplinary, in which the community resources are related to the 
work of the students in the course, and in which each student 
makes some progress in the techniques and applications of case 
study methods. The course runs throughout the year and uses some 
of the techniques of socialization so frequently employed in work- 
shops. The case studies are selected so as to include one problem 
child and one child who seems to be very well adjusted. The 
theoretical work of the course is then related to the study of the 
case. The co-ordinator of the course, who represents interdisciplin- 
ary training in psychiatric social work, psychology, and education, 
is continually available to the teachers for conferences and for 
guidance in the more effective use of community resources. Two 
doctoral dissertations have given some insight into the effective- 
ness of the program. A popular synopsis has been prepared by 
Holmlund.28 

A comprehensive course in mental health has been offered in the 
Detroit Public Schools for about five years with the co-operation 
of the school system and institutions and universities in the Detroit 
area, Almost three thousand teachers have now become involved 
in this course. Comprehensive inventories secure testimony to the 


* Walter S. Holmlund. “In-service Trainin 
aw " X g Courses Do Help Teacher and 
Child,” Nations Schools, L (September, 1953), 50-52. $ 
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fact that the persons enrolled believe that effective changes have 
occurred in their own attitudes and behavior.?? 

The largest-scale venture (geographically and numerically) is 
that of Prescott and his associates growing out of activities of the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the American Council on 
Education. The first comprehensive report describes the general 
plan for teacher participation in a program of self and child study 
leading into more technical approaches with the growth of insight 
and skill? A report on later developments is in progress. 

The trend toward a wider community co-operation in programs 
designed to improve the mental health of children is developed more 
fully in the following chapter of the yearbook. Joint school and 
community programs may be illustrated by a project sponsored by 
the Committee on Human Development of the University of Chi- 
cago.8! The plan is now in its second year. The program involves 
a screening of children, both for positive qualities and those indica- 
tive of poor adjustment, and the training of residents in the com- 
munity in the use of play therapy for work with children. 

Perhaps one of the most extensive of the current school-commu- 
nity projects is the so-called Forest Hills project in Toronto, Canada. 
The design is noteworthy in that it utilizes programs of adult edu- 
cation of many segments of the community and combines study 
and action in interesting ways. A preliminary report gives the gen- 
eral philosophy and plan of the project, and further reports are in 
progress.9? 

Specific Devices versus General Satisfaction 

As one achieves a perspective on the role of mental health in 
schools and of the efficacy of specific programs designed to pre- 
vent delinquency or to produce particular types of attitude, one is 

? Paul T. Rankin and John M. Dorsey, “The Detroit School Mental-Health 
Project,” Mental Hygiene, XXXVII (April, 1953), 228-48. 
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led inevitably to the conclusion that the pervasive climate, general 
quality, and holding power of schools is more important than any 
specific device or procedure. It seems to be unrealistic to expect 
that one can operate a school with basic frustrations that produce 
frequent aggressions or that promote school-leaving and then to 
expect to patch it up by specific plans. Out-of-school youth, for 
example, provide two or three times their proportionate share of 
delinquents. Even granted that some of their school-leaving is 
occasioned by their behavior, an important objective would be 
adjustment of the programs to their needs,** 

The focus on the mental-health program in schools, at its best, 
is positive in character. The goal is only incidentally the preven- 
tion of illness, The major objective is improved living for all. Such 
a goal dictates, in part, the nature of the programs that are planned 
for children and for teachers. Much of the guidance received by 
children in school is anticipatory in character, although some may 
be designed to meet the problems of the moment. The positive 
approach through permeation of the school community is well 
illustrated in a recent yearbook of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development.?* A similar emphasis on the relation- 
ship of mental health to the basic needs of children and the nature 
of school programs is illustrated by Segal.35 

"The achievement of mental-health Objectives in school involves 
both the strategies of purpose, organization, and method and the 
tactics appropriate to the nature of curriculum experiences. The 
student of the educational process in the present state of our knowl- 
edge will perceive a need for evaluation and re-evaluation of the 
extent of success in achieving goals under varying patterns. 

"Schools Help Prevent Delinquency. Research Bulletin of the National 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Role of the Community in the Mental-Healtb 
Program of the School 


RALPH H. OJEMANN 


In thinking through the role of the community in the mental- 
health program of the school, it will help us to review briefly how 
mental strains arise and how the community experiences of pupils, 
teachers, and administrators may contribute to the reduction of 
mental tensions. 

The importance of beginning with a consideration of the origin 
of mental strains may be made clear by an example from physical 
health. Sometimes we do not realize the importance of giving 
attention to the purity of the water or food supply until we are 
aware that impure water and food may be a source of infection 
for some diseases such as typhoid. Similarly, the significance of 
destroying the breeding places of mosquitoes is not clear except 
as we realize that mosquitoes may spread the infection in such dis- 
eases as yellow fever. Consideration of causes reveals the relation- 
ships of situations and conditions to the event under discussion. 
Hence, in considering the relations of community experiences to 
the effectiveness of the mental-health program of the school, it 
seems helpful to consider what is known about the origins of 


mental strains. 


How Mental Strains Are Produced 
Some forms of mental disturbances arise from organic defi- 
ciencies. If the oxygen supply to the brain is seriously diminished, 
for example, the tissues may be damaged and various behavior devi- 
ations may result. A serious imbalance in the endocrine system 
may produce comparable disturbances. Other types of organic diffi- 
culties may also give rise to mental and emotional deviations. 
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Some forms of mental disturbances (and these are appearing in 
increasing numbers) develop after a person has been under a long 
and serious strain, It may be that he failed in school or lost his 
job or business and did not have the mental and emotional resources 
to meet the problem. It may be that he was discriminated against 
or thought he was discriminated against in work or play or that 
there was a disappointment in love or failure in work. The kinds 
and sources of strain may be of great variety. Moreover, a situa- 
tion that produces stress for one person may not cause the same 
results in another. 

Sometimes there may be a mixture of an organic disturbance 
and an emotional strain. The body may be weakened by some 
organic deficiency, and to this may be added some excessive emo- 
tional load. 

We can illustrate some of the sources of emotional strains by 
an example. Suppose we consider a child who wants to be first to 
such an extent that it interferes with his home and school activities. 
All of us have seen such a child. He is not happy unless he is in 
front, and he constantly craves attention and recognition. 

Among the common ways of dealing with this behavior are the 
following: reminding the child that he cannot always be first, mak- 
ing him go to the end of the line, scolding him, or sending him out 
of the room or out of the family circle. If he doesn't *behave" him- 
self following these steps, Stronger measures may be employed. 

It is well known, however, that an exaggerated desire to be first 
is often motivated by a child's feeling of inferiority or inadequacy. 
Through a series of experiences in his home or school, with his 
play group or elsewhere, he may develop a feeling that he is of 
less worth than others, that he does not belong to the group, or 
that he is being rejected or subjected to discrimination. Wanting 
to be first may be his way of attempting to solve his problem. 
There are other causes for this behavior, but let us consider the 
feeling of inadequacy Which, in such cases, occurs frequently. It 
will illustrate our point. 

: If the child feels inadequate or believes he is the object of dis- 
crimination, he will not be helped by scolding, isolation, or similar 
treatment. The feeling will remain in spite of such measures. In 
fact, these procedures may increase his feeling of inadequacy and 
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thus place him under a heavier strain. The teacher, parent, or group 
leader who attempts to deal with the child by such methods soon 
meets failure and consequently may initiate more vigorous measures. 
These tend to cause the whole round of strains to rise to a new 
height. 


The Search for Preventive Measures 


Analysis of such behavior on the part of parent, teacher, group 
leader, policeman, or other community citizens suggests that if 
adults could learn to appreciate and search for the factors which 
cause undesirable behavior and thus change from a surface approach 
to one that takes account of the dynamics of the child’s behavior, 
the chances for co-operative and mutually satisfying interaction 
would increase. But child behavior is most complex. Identical forms 
of overt behavior may have widely different underlying causes. 
This is true whether we consider different children or the same 
child at different times. Anyone who works with children runs the 
risk of blocking motivations and thus increasing mental strains 
unless he understands the basic feelings that produce the behavior. 
Studies show that parents, teachers, and others can make gains with 
relative ease in learning to understand children. 

Also, there is evidence 1 which suggests that it is helpful for the - 
child to understand the behavior of those around him as well as 
of himself, It is for this reason that we are interested in examining 
community influences and discovering the extent to which they 
help or hinder the child in learning. 

It may be helpful at this point to cite some concrete examples 
to show how a lack of understanding of child behavior by the com- 
munity or failure to help the child understand more about the situa- 
tions he meets may increase mental strain. Consider a child who 
has been tormented by his playmates and who tries to fight his way 
out of the situation. Suppose the playground supervisor or a police- 

* Mildred I. Morgan and Ralph H. Ojemann, “The Effect of a Learning 
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man enters the scene at this point. If the adult considers only the 
fighting and reprimands or punishes the child, he may increase the 
child's anxiety and lead him to believe that he has not received fair 
treatment at the hands of the community representative, Further- 
more, such an approach will not uncover the causes for the child's 
acts, and the potential for still more strain will remain. On the other 
hand, an adult supervisor who employs methods of discipline which 
seek to analyze causes, to relieve stresses, and to give the child 
satisfaction for basic needs will be able to lessen existing tensions 
and help the child avoid such difficult situations. 

The agencies in the community which influence the child are 
legion—for example, the comic magazine. Sometimes they suggest 
that problems in human behavior are solved by shooting the ad- 
versary or annihilating him with a death ray rather than by trying 
to work out the situation constructively in a mutually satisfying 
way. Such experiences do not help the child learn to live with 
others in mutual security and respect. The influences of comics, 
TV, and radio programs are often subtle and can be dealt with 
effectively only if one understands a child's total behavior.? 


How tbe Community May Help 


Thus, in considering the role of the community in the mental- 
health program, we have to examine the ways in which community 
influences may help or hinder the child in finding constructive 
avenues for working out the feelings that motivate him. Do the 
various persons who touch the child's life, either directly or through 
institutional channels, try to understand him and work with him 
in a "causal" way? Working “causally” implies recognizing the 
many sources of mental strain and helping each child develop pat- 
terns of security, self-respect, and personal worth. This approach 
will make it possible for him to work and play happily with others. 
Among the persons in the community who interact with the child 
are the group leader, minister, policeman, social worker, doctor, 
nurse, juvenile judge, and other citizens, Some of the agencies in 
the community may have data about the out-of-school experiences 
of the child that would be very helpful to the school in working 


*Paul A. Witty and Harry Bricker, Your Child i i 
; t 4 and Radio, TV, Comics, 
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“causally” with him. Is there close co-operation between these 
agencies and the school so that data about the child becomes avail- 
able to the school? 

Do the various out-of-school community media, such as the 
comic book, motion picture, radio, television, newspaper, and 
magazine, help the child learn a “causal” approach to his social 
environment and toward himself? 

These questions suggest a variety of interactions which define 
the role of the community in the mental health of the school chil- 
dren, We shall first list the relationships, then discuss them in detail. 


(a) If the school is to work “understandingly” with the child, 
it must have a variety of background information about him. Some 
of these data may be supplied by various community agencies. 

(b) If teachers and administrators are to appraise the child ob- 
jectively and guide him according to his needs rather than project- 
ing their desires into his pattern of living, they will need oppor- 
tunities for satisfying their own feelings of adequacy, personal 
worth, sex expression, and the like. The attitudes of the community 
may help or hinder them in this. 

(c) In developing its program to meet the demands of the grow- 
ing personality, the school may, from time to time, make changes 
in content and method. If these changes are not understood, the 
community cannot react intelligently toward them. 

(d) The out-of-school work required of the child should be 
within his range of ability. Sometimes, because of the difficulty of 
school materials, the child must be given patient help by his parents. 
Conditions in the community may pose unnecessarily complicated 
problems for the child. 

(e) It would help the school’s mental-hygiene program if the 
community exemplified a "causal" approach in its relations with 
the child. How the child is treated by the police, the leader of the 
recreational group, the minister, the doctor, or his employer, if 
he works part time—the kind of relationship they demonstrate— 
influences his learning and the way he works and plays with others. 
Similarly, the attitude the community takes toward the delinquent 
becomes a demonstration from which the child learns about human 
relations. If the radio and television programs, the comics, and 
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other media of mass communication deal with the problem of 
human interrelationship by repeatedly demonstrating arbitrary judg- 
mental approaches rather than constructive understanding, the child 
is again confused in his efforts to find ways to security and self- 
respect. 

(f) The school is interested in helping each child learn con- 
structive ways of working out his feelings of self-respect, adequacy, 
and other demands of the growing personality. These ways will 
vary with the special abilities of each child. If the community 
through its system of values and rewards and punishments gives 
approval to narrow and prejudiced attitudes, the work of the school 
may be largely undone. What the community rewards may seem 
more real to the child than what the school teaches. 

We shall discuss each of these community influences in turn. 


HELPING THE SCHOOL OBTAIN BACKGROUND DATA 
"There are a number of agencies in the community which, in the 
course of their work, obtain important information about the school 
children and their families. For example, social welfare agencies 
work intimately with certain families and have at hand data that 
may be exceedingly useful to the school, Similarly, leaders of Boy 
Scout, Girl Scout, Camp Fire, Hi-Y, and other youth groups ob- 
serve the child's behavior in a setting that is usually quite different 
from that of the school? The minister of the church often is in a 
position to help in understanding the child's family situation. Public 
health and visiting nurses are now receiving more training in the 
mental health of the child and hence can make some observations 
in the home that can be of great value in understanding the child's 
family background. Information concerning the child's home and 
other out-of-school background gathered by these agencies can be 
made available to the school. 


tion," Marriage and Family Living, XIV (1952) 23-26 
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The agencies which obtain data about children will vary from 
one community to another. From the examples already mentioned, 
it is apparent that there are many that can aid the school in making 
its file of background data about children more complete. 

The relationship between the social agencies and the school need 
not be one way. The school obtains data about the child through 
the observations of teachers and administrators and through tests 
and interviews. Frequently, such information will be helpful to the 
community agencies and should be made available to them. "Thus, 
the relationship becomes one of mutual advantage and, if pro- 
fessionally used, can be of great value. 

"There are a number of precautions to be observed in maintaining 
co-operative relationships between community agencies and the 
school. Each agency can be assured that data about the child will 
be kept confidential and used professionally to assist the school in 
working out a more helpful program for the child. Effective co- 
operation * requires mutual confidence, understanding, and respect. 

These qualities are not easy to develop. The work of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers is an outstanding example 
of a community group that has recognized both the importance 
and the difficulty of developing co-operative relationships. 

One of the objectives of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is to develop more effective home and school co-operation. 
To achieve this goal the National Congress assists the various state 
congresses to develop “schools of instruction” for local officers of 
all units. The purpose of this training is to help officers of each 
local unit become more skilful in developing effective co-operation 
between home and school. Past experience has indicated that with- 
out such training the local unit often finds it difficult to achieve 
this aim. 

The National Congress also assists the state and local units in 
developing effective programs for helping parents and teachers get 
acquainted with each other, for helping parents extend their insight 
and appreciation of child behavior, and for aiding parents in under- 


*Eva H. Grant, Parents and Teachers as Partners. Chicago: Science Re- 
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standing the work of the school and the nature of home-school 
interrelationships. There is a recognition of the principle stated 
earlier, that effective endeavor requires mutual concern and close 
co-operation. 


THE EFFECT OF COMMUNITY INFLUENCES ON THE 
TEACHER’S PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


The experiences which the teacher has as a community member 
may facilitate or prevent the development of satisfying personal 
relationships. For example, the community may accord the work 
of the teacher a low status5 “Anyone can teach.” It may also 
consider the work of the teacher unimportant in guiding growing 
personalities.® 

If the community accords the teacher’s work a low status, it 
may also expect him to accept a low salary. Both the attitude of 
the community and the low salary will have a very definite effect 
on the extent to which the teacher can work out his own feelings 
of personal worth and adequacy. A teacher who is constantly 
blocked by the community attitude may become so concerned about 
his own status that he has difficulty in appraising objectively the 
child’s needs and in helping him make a good adjustment. 

In addition to the low status and low salary, conditions in a com- 
munity may force the teacher to live in relatively undesirable quar- 
ters or part of a city. Or, the community may expect the teacher 
to participate in many activities in addition to his regular work, 
thus overloading his “already full” schedule. 

In appraising the work of the teacher, the community may use 
standards that have little or nothing to do with his effectiveness in 
guiding children. The parents may judge the work of the teacher 
by observing how well his pupils behave on parents’ night when 
his room is to give the program. Instead of being concerned with 
the educative nature of the experiences which the teacher provides 


for the children, the community may be more concerned with 
irrelevant factors, 
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The community may fail to provide or to permit much oppor- 
tunity for teachers to develop professionally. For example, it may 
object to teachers' attendance at professional meetings or it may 
overload the teacher's schedule to such an extent that he finds it 
practically impossible to spend time on his professional development. 


KEEPING THE COMMUNITY INFORMED 

As more is learned about the educative process, the school may 
make changes in curriculum content, method, and general pro- 
cedures. If the community is to accept these changes, both intel- 
lectually and emotionally, it will need help to understand why 
they are being made. One of the objectives of the national and 
state parent-teacher associations is to help parents learn more about 
the work of the school. Units are encouraged to hold meetings 
with superintendents, principals, and teachers at which the objec- 
tives and methods of the school are discussed and ways in which 
parents can work with the school are given consideration. 

A number of school systems are placing more emphasis on con- 
ferences of parents with teachers.’ In many communities in the past, 
conferences with parents were held usually only when there were 
some difficult problems to be solved. In such cases the prevalent 
attitude may be that conferences are held only when there is “some- 
thing wrong." If the school were to introduce conferences on a 
wholesale scale without informing the public as to their funda- 
mental purposes, unnecessary misunderstanding and conflict might 
ensue. 

The problem involved here has two aspects. On the one hand, 
the school can develop a plan for keeping the citizens of the com- 
munity informed as to the changes it is planning to make and why 
it is making them. The school can develop a public relations pro- 
gram which will keep school board, parents, and citizens generally 
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informed as educational thinking develops and as changes in the 
school program are contemplated. 

The community, however, has the responsibility of withholding 
judgment and criticism, both favorable and unfavorable, until it 
has had an opportunity to learn more about the factors underlying 
the changes which the school is proposing. Judgment not founded 
on knowledge can produce destructive tensions among community 
members and school personnel, and administrators and teachers may 
become overly concerned about such attitudes. 

In recent years numerous attacks have been made on the schools. 
These have been concerned with the effectiveness of teaching the 
basic skill subjects, the inclusion of material on United Nations and 
UNESCO, the attitude toward communism, and the teachings rela- 
tive to labor and management. Often these attacks have not been 
based on a thorough knowledge of the aims and methods of the 
school. Often they were made after the school had introduced 
changes without keeping the community informed as to why the 
changes were being made. 

One problem of particular interest to mental health concerns 
methods of discipline. It is well known that battles have raged be- 
tween the proponents of the so-called “strict, make-them-toe-the 
mark” kind of discipline and the so-called “permissive” approach. 
It is also well known that “permissiveness” has often received the 
blame for the prevalence of many adolescent behavior problems. 

The problem is a complex one; it illustrates the importance of 
educating the community as well as the school personnel as knowl- 
edge of child behavior grows. Teachers and administrators have 
had the advantage of becoming acquainted with the recent develop- 
ments in human behavior, whereas the community in general usually 
has had less opportunity. Also, the problem requires further basic 
analyses that are only now beginning to appear and which may 
reveal alternatives usually not included in the "strict" or "sheer 
permissive” concepts.’ 

In a sense, therefore, the school, by making a special effort in 
its public relations program to carry the community along with it 
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as fundamental developments in educational thinking appear, is 
carrying a two-fold burden. It is not only informing the commu- 
nity about the immediate changes contemplated but it is also helping 
people learn more about how satisfying human relations come 
about. The fundamental principle involved is that one cannot form: 
a logical judgment unless one has the underlying data. Thus, a good 
public relations program of the school can assist the development 
of the community's thinking. 


CHILDREN'S RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACTIVITIES IN THE COMMUNITY 


Some children, for one reason or another, may have to assume 
responsibility for doing part-time work or carrying on other types 
of out-of-school activities. For example, a boy may have a paper 
route from which he earns money to pay for part of his clothes, 
for music lessons, or for other things he desires. The junior high 
school girl may work as a baby-sitter to help pay her expenses. 

The attitude the community takes toward such activities and the 
extent to which it provides favorable working conditions will have 
a direct influence upon the child's mental health. If, for example, 
a boy has difficulty in making collections on his paper route so 
that he becomes worried, he may have little energy left for work 


and play. If the child is subjected to unreasonable discrimination 


or exploitation or worries unnecessarily, these experiences will affect 


his mental health at home as well as in school. Again, if the work 
schedule interferes seriously with his sleep or recreation, the effects 
may be disintegrating. 

Furthermore, if the child has to play on the street because there 
is no playground, his play may be accompanied by continual worry 
to “look out for the cars.” If, on the way to school, a sensitive 
child has to cross several streets with heavy traffic, this may be a 
constant worry to him. 

Many other conditions in the community may present unfavor- 
able or unnecessarily difficult situations to the child and thus pre- 
vent satisfying adjustments. The examples cited are merely illus- 
trative of a wide variety of conditions in the community that may 
affect the child's out-of-school activities. 

°? William A. Yeager, School-Conmunity Relations. New York: Dryden 
Press, 1951. 
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COMMUNITY INFLUENCES AFFECTING THE CHILD'S LEARNING OF 
THE CAUSAL APPROACH IN HUMAN RELATIONS 


The child learns how to work and play with others, in part, 
through the way in which adults react toward him. If the police- 
man, the recreational group leader, and the child's employer try 
to understand him and to work with him “causally,” the child will 
obtain a very real learning experience. This learning experience 
can reinforce the experiences in the school, or it may run counter 
to them. Unfortunately, since the policeman, the employer, the 
doctor, the dentist, and other community citizens often have had 
no training in human relations, their reaction to the child is likely 
to be surface in character and thus not fundamentally helpful to 
him. 

Another powerful community influence from which the child 
learns is that represented by the mass communication media such 
as the radio, television, motion picture, comic book, and tabloid. 
It has often been suggested that these media exert a questionable 
influence, but it has been difficult to specify just what the difficulty 
is. Some have suggested that there is too much *blood and thunder," 
too much violence and crime. The defenders of the media have 
pointed out that *blood and thunder," violence, and crime also 
characterize the great dramas of all ages. A number of years ago, 
the Payne Fund stimulated a series of studies of the effects of 
Motion pictures. Recent studies of the radio have indicated that, 
as in motion pictures, there are wide variations in the effects of 
specified experiences on children. 

Studies of the content of the programs have continued to raise 
important questions. Recent studies 1° have suggested that but little 
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of the content could be classified as informational or developmental. 
Studies of the content of comics have shown that in a high propor- 
tion of cases—in one study, over 94 per cent—problems of human 
interrelationship were solved by such methods as killing the oppon- 
ent, incapacitating him, or otherwise removing him. In but a small 
percentage of the cases were human relationships worked out by 
such methods as talking it over. Since, as we have already pointed 
out, learning to take an understanding or causal approach is so im- 
portant in developing satisfactory interrelationships, it would seem 
that attention may well be given as to how these media can present 
more opportunities for learning constructive approaches to human 
relationships. 

The attitude of the community as a whole toward the delinquent 
will also influence the child's learning about human relationships. 
If the community is more interested in "getting even" or punishing 
the delinquent than in first trying to understand him, we can hardly 
expect the discussions in school on causal approaches to seem very 
real. The wide gulf that exists at present between the approach of 
the ordinary community and that of the careful student of human 
behavior is especially apparent in the case of the problem child and 
the delinquent. Usually, in present-day communities, discussions 
about the delinquent center in his exploits, details of what he did, 
and considerations of what should be done to him. The careful 
student of human behavior, on the other hand, is chiefly concerned 
with understanding the development of delinquent behavior and 
then working out a plan of dealing with it. 

Similarly, the attitude of the community toward the handi- 
capped or the child of special abilities will influence the child's 
learning to look for causes of behavior. If the community considers 
the handicapped as one to be pitied but not understood, or the 
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child of special abilities as “peculiar” since “he is not like the rest 
of us," the child will not receive much help in understanding indi- 
vidual differences. In this connection, it is interesting to note some 
changes that have taken place in recent years in popular attitudes 
toward the handicapped. Prior to World War I and during the 
1920's, the attitude toward the handicapped and maimed was largely 
one of pity and overprotection. The handicapped had to be cared 
for as he could not do much for himself. Since World War II, 
considerably more emphasis has been placed on understanding the 
handicapped, on finding his strengths as well as his weaknesses, and 
on helping him cultivate his strengths so that he can achieve a 
measure of security and self-respect through his own accomplish- 
ments. Such a change in the community’s attitude can have a 
powerful effect upon the development of the child’s reaction toward 
the handicapped. 

A child may have special abilities which the community does 
not appreciate or actually frowns on. For example, the community 
may accord a high status to the athlete, but it may give little or 
no recognition to the boy who is skilled in the graphic arts or 
the girl who is a budding ceramic engineer. In such a community, a 
boy who does not have the high degree of motor co-ordination and 
strength necessary to become an outstanding athlete but who does 
possess unusual artistic ability will have a more difficult time build- 
ing a feeling of self-respect and personal worth than his more 
athletically skilled brother. A community that does not recognize 
the wide individual differences that exist among children and does 
not provide for each child opportunities for recognition of achieve- 
ment in various areas of human endeavor is making it difficult for 
children to learn how to interpret individual differences and how 
various mental energies may be used constructively. 

In pioneer days when the energies of a community had to be 
devoted to the problem of sheer survival, the strong emphasis on 
those activities that contributed directly to the obtaining of food, 
clothing, and shelter could perhaps be justified, But in modern 
American communities, any discrimination as to opportunity for 
cultivating various abilities can hardly be justified. Its effects on 
the mental health of children with special abilities may be serious. 
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THE COMMUNITY'S SCALE OF VALUES 

Another way in which the community can facilitate or hinder 
the learning of ways through which the child can achieve self- 
respect and a sense of personal worth is through the general scale 
of values which it promotes." In some communities, the principal 
measure of achievement is the amount of material wealth or appear- 
ance of material wealth which an individual evidences. He is in- 
cluded or excluded from the major activities of the community on 
this basis. In some communities, especially smaller communities, the 
principal measure of worth may be membership in certain families 
or groups of families. One is included or excluded from the “worth- 
while" activities of the community on this basis. In some commu- 
nities, the measure of achievement may be the following of tradi- 
tion or custom. If one does as tradition dictates, if one follows the 
usual established occupations, if one accepts the community's type 
of thinking, one has "status." But deviations are disapproved. 

Such arbitrary standards of value are not helpful to the child 
who is learning to recognize a wide range of abilities and interests 
in himself and others, They do not help the child learn ways of 
achieving status, self-respect, or personal worth that can endure in 
the world in which a wide variety of people are brought ever closer 
together. They do not provide a stimulus to the kind of thinking 
that is needed if man is to develop satisfying ways of living in 
which each person has abundant opportunities to build a personality 
of self-respect and personal worth. 

It is at this point that the influence of religion and the church 
would seem to have a great opportunity. The kind of relationships 
which the church develops toward its members and the kind of 
relationships that it demonstrates as it carries out its work can be 
powerful influences in developing a conception of what the human 
personality requires for growth to its full stature. 


The School Program Influences Popular Attitudes 
toward the Mentally Ill 
One objective of a school mental-health program is the develop- 
ment of an understanding of the nature of mental illness and the 


* Dorothy Clifton Conrad, “Toward a More Productive Concept of Mental 
Health,” Mental Hygiene, XXXVI (July, 1952), 456-73- 
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building of a constructive attitude toward those who are or have 
been victims of maladjustments. The attitude of the community 
will tend to have considerable effect on the extent to which the 
school realizes its goal. Studies of community attitudes 12 have indi- 
cated that popular thinking about mental illness is characterized 
by many misconceptions concerning its nature and the effect of 
treatment. If the community assumes that all people who are 
mentally ill are insane, that insanity is inherited, that those who are 
afflicted with it are objects of pity but not subjects for treatment, 
such a community attitude will tend to nullify the effects on the 
learning of afflicted children of any remedial measures the schools 
may provide for their benefit. 

Often employers may discriminate against those who have been 
mentally ill even though there has been complete recovery. Ap- 
parently this is done on the assumption that mental illness betrays 
an incurable or dangerous weakness which makes the person un- 
desirable as a worker, At times the community may continue to 
regard a person who has recovered from a mental illness as one 
who has a weakness that can never be overcome or as one who is 
an undesirable risk in other ways. 

On the other hand, a community attitude that looks upon the 
mentally ill person as someone who should be studied, much as 
one studies a physically ill person to determine what treatment 
may be effective, can do much to reinforce the work of the school. 
The activities of the National Association for Mental Health ™ 
and of various state and local mental-hygiene societies now include 


efforts for public education on the nature and meaning of mental 
illness, 


n Carl A. L. Binger, “Public Education in Psychiatry: Is It Possible? Is It 
Desirable?” American Journal of Psychotherapy, V (1951), 4-15. 

E. Jaques, “Miscomprehensions of Parents Concerning Child Health and 
Behavior,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XIL (1942), 202-14. 

Eugene E. Levitt, “Superstitions: Twenty-five Years Ago and Today,” 
American Journal of Psychology, LXV (July, 1952), 443-49: 

Training and Research in State Mental-Health Programs: A Report to the 
Governor's Conference. Study directed by Richard R. Willey. Chicago: 
Council of State Governments, 1953. 


? Katherine Glover, Mental-Health Publications and Audio-Visual Aids. 
New York: National Association for Mental Health, 1955. 

William C. Menninger, There Is Something You Can Do about Mental 
Health. New York: National Association for Mental Health, 1949. 
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Since we live in a culture in which an appreciation of the nature 
of mental illness is not well developed, it would seem helpful if 
the school would assist the young to understand how these com- 
munity attitudes came about. If the student is made aware of the 
origin and nature of unfavorable community attitudes, he is less 
likely to accept them. He is more in a position to consider them 
for what they are, namely, attitudes formed by a generation that 
did not have opportunities to learn what is known today about 
mental illness. He can then put the community attitudes in their 
proper places and not allow them to stand in the way of develop- 
ing a more constructive approach. 

The community can help or hinder the school in its program 
of aiding children in making satisfying human adjustments. Its atti- 
tude toward the significance of the work of the teachers, the oppor- 
tunities it presents for the teacher to develop satisfying personal 
adjustments, the extent to which it is willing to share data about 
children, the extent to which it helps each child order his environ- 
ment so that the daily out-of-school activities can become con- 
structive experiences for him, the kinds of relationship it demon- 
strates in its daily reactions toward the child, and the nature of the 
standard of values it teaches are all important factors in determining 
the outcomes of the mental-health program of the school. 


“Ralph H. Ojemann, “An Integrated Plan for Education in Human Rela- 
tions and Mental Health,” National Association of Deans of Women Journal, 


XVI (March, 1953), 101-8. 


SECTION III 


PROBLEMS AND PRACTICES RELATED TO MENTAL 
HEALTH AT DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 


CHAPTER VII 
Mental-Healtb Practices at the Prescbool Level 


DOROTHY W. BARUCH 


We have come to this day and year with many difficulties be- 
setting our civilization: the threat of war; crime; delinquency; 
unhappiness running rife in personal living; overcrowded institu- 
tions for the insane; services available in psychiatric clinics and 
private offices lagging under the heavy load of demands, insufficient 
to attend to the requests or the needs. We have come to this day 
and year with the knowledge in us that many personal, interpersonal, 
and social ills both begin and are most preventable in early child- 
hood. 

Very few children, however, can have specialized psychiatric or 
psychological care—even very few of the children who need it 
badly. Many more children can go to school. 


When Our Children Go to School 


Although nursery schools and kindergartens are not universally 
available, still they are more widely available to preschool children 
than is any other resource in our society. More than twelve million 
of our five-year-old children were in kindergarten in 1950.! Many 
were also in nursery schools. 

Because preschool children are still close to their origins, aware- 
ness of and planning for their emotional needs in nursery school and 
kindergarten could become the greatest available resource in our 
Society for preventing illness, waste, and destruction. It could be- 
come the greatest public resource available as an adjunct to the 

1 Technical Committee on Fact Finding, Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence on Children and Youth, A Graphic Presentation of Social and Economic 


Facts Important in the Lives of Children and Youth. Raleigh, North Carolina: 
Health Publications Institute, Inc., 1951. 
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home in building mental health. But it could only serve such high 
purpose if preschool teachers would let children come into their 
schoolrooms bringing all of themselves openly; not shutting many 
of the most propelling parts of themselves darkly from view. 

Parodying an old nursery rhyme we might do well to ask, even 
though it may sound flippant: What are little children made of? 
Not of most intriguing sugar and spice, nor of still more intriguing 
snakes and snails and puppy-dog tails? Children are human beings. 
Children have human emotions. And human emotions are often 
rugged, rough, frightening, and cruel. Certainly not forever "nice." 
And yet, in far too many nursery schools and kindergartens it's as if 
there were a sign over the door: “Welcome to well-brushed hair, 
pink cheeks, and sweet smiles. But park at the curb the ‘innards’ 
we don't like to see." 

Perhaps some may think the yearbook of this learned Society 
is no place for such intemperate speech nor for flesh-and-blood 
pictures of children and teachers living together. But I believe it is. 
For it is up to those who are the fore-thinkers in education, up to 
the searching ones who read this yearbook, to go back into their 
own communities, to check with their own ears and eyes, to com- 
pare what they have read with what is actually happening and to 
try to reorient education where it needs reorientation so that the 
preschool uses to advantage the great opportunity it holds. 

It is time that the teachers of little children gather more courage 
as well as more knowledge into themselves. The world is not 
pretty, and it looks as if the children whom we teach are well on 
their way to making it less pretty if they grow up with their emo- 
tions forever unheeded and untaught. 

In one locale in 1952, 7 per cent of the 420,000 children in the 
ten-to-seventeen-year-old group were arrested and detained for 
juvenile delinquency.5 We know well by now that the roots of 
such behavior reach back into the emotional conflicts that beset the 
young child. 

* This is the version as given in The Tengren Mother Goose, p. 94 (Boston: 


Little, Brown & Co., 1940), and a very good version it is, according to chil- 
dren’s fantasies. 


* According to an’ estimate by Ralph Fisher, Executive Secretary of the 
Los Angeles Youth Committee. Cited by Tom Gwynne in the Los Angeles 
Daily News, January 20, 1954. 
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It is time that we stop patting ourselves on the back unrealisti- 
cally, cease telling ourselves smugly that we are moving forward 
fast enough. We are not. We are moving at snail’s pace, and the 
pace is too slow. 

In 1940, I wrote an article on observations made in kinder- 
garten.* These observations could just as well be dated as of this 
present year. After two previous yearbooks *? on fostering mental 
health in our schools, after what we have learned about human emo- 
tions from clinical practice, after all that has come out in the psy- 
chiatric and psychological literature, this is a sad commentary. It is 
wasteful and destructive that in education there should be such 
a lag. 

The matter calls for keener observation of current practices in 
order to see what we are doing and what we are leaving undone. 
It calls for re-evaluation in terms of children’s emotions. It calls for 
clearer understanding of what we need to do and for more vigorous 
steps in revising what we do. 


Observing Current Practices and Implicit Problems 


MUST ESSENTIAL PARTS OF THE CHILD STILL BE LEFT OUT? 


Here is a large, bright kindergarten room in an upper middle- 
class community to which many young parents have moved in order 
to obtain the “best in education” for their children. The kinder- 
garten teacher sees that the children hang up their wraps neatly in 
the cloakroom as they come in. It is obvious that these children 
know what is expected. Very quietly they go to the shelf under 
the row of windows, take out puzzles, small blocks, or crayons, and 
settle down quietly on the rug until all have arrived. Then, the 
teacher, Mrs. Perry, quietly takes her seat at the end of the room. 
This is the signal for these well-trained youngsters. Half-done 
block designs are demolished, half-finished or quickly finished puz- 

*“Whither the Kindergarten?” California Journal of Elementary Education, 
IX (November, 1940), 106-13. 


* Mental Health in the Classroom. Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department 
of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Washington: National Education Association, 1940. 


_ ‘Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools. 1950 Yearbook of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development of the National Education 
Association. Washington: National Education Association, 1950. 
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zles and pictures alike are put away neatly, and the children— 
twenty of them this morning—gather on the rug at her feet. 

*John Abbott," in a quiet voice, so low and well modulated that 
the least noise or distraction would make it inaudible. 

John Abbott's arm comes up. John Abbott's body rises. He 
stands. “Good morning, Mrs. Perry,” sweetly polite. 

“Good morning John,” checking the rollbook without looking 
up and without pause, “Susan Ain!” 

Arm up. Body up. “Good morning, Mrs. Perry.” 

“Good morning Susan Roger Armstrong,” again without pause 
or intonation, so that in this roll-calling the children lose even that 
small sense of identity which their own name rising from the mass 
of names might bring. 


Arm up. Body up. “Good morning, Mrs. Perry.” 
“Good morning Roger Richard Bancroft.” 

“Good morning, Mrs. Perry.” 

“Good morning Richard Mary Black.” 


Finally, the roll completed, Mrs. Perry rises graciously. The 
children rise too, and, without being told, form in line. 

“Yesterday Sandy was such a good girl that it will be her turn 
this morning.” This statement serves as a signal which Sandy com- 
prehends. For, with her small stomach protruding and her buttocks 
wriggling in the self-righteousness of her gait, Sandy carries the 
rollbook to the desk at the other end of the room while the rest of 
the children watch quietly. 

Then comes the salute to the flag, followed by “My Country, 
"Tis of Thee" sung in excellent unison. Then the children sit down 
on the rug and listen to two selections on the phonograph. 


“And now comes our ‘sharing’ period.” 

A hand goes up. 

“Yes, Stanley.” 

He rises, “I’m going to my father’s office this afternoon.” 
“That’s nice. Yes, Ruth.” 

“My Daddy gets home from San Diego tonight.” 

“That’s nice. Yes, Donald.” 

“I had a baby sister yesterday.” 
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"That's nice. Yes, Roy.” 

*My dog chewed up my sweater." 

“That’s ni... . I mean you shouldn't let him. Yes, Mary Jane.” 

Mary Jane stands. She stumbles over her fast tumbling words, 
a look of fear in her face, and her little hands tight. “Tonight I 
have to pack my suitcase to go away for two days.” 

“That’s nice. Yes, Betty. But Betty, we have no more time.” 
And with a sigh and a smile, Mrs. Perry moves to another chair at 
the other end of the room. “Quietly, children.” 

They move. They sit. They listen to a story about a sweet 
little girl who was ever so polite and did only good deeds and was 
graciously rewarded by her fairy godmother. So entranced is Mrs. 
Perry by the tale that she does not notice that out of her twenty 
children, seventeen, by actual count, are sucking fingers, biting 
nails, picking at cuticle, or picking at noses. 

“That’s all for today.” It is ten-thirty. She rises. They rise. 
They move “quietly” to the other end of the room. They sit, while 
Mrs. Perry, her small heels clicking, hands out the milk cartons for 
midmorning lunch, two at a time. 

“No talking, children. Wait quietly ’til everyone’s through.” 

Later Mrs. Perry comments: She has an overexcitable, hyper- 
tensive group. She is proud of the fact that she keeps them quiet. 
Their parents wonder how she does it—they’re so wild at home that 
they have to be punished constantly. 

On first glance the scene may have looked peaceful and pretty, 
But, as it went on, the observer who is sensitive to the emotional 
concomitants that go with every teacher-child contact has become 
aware of many things. Among them the following stand out: 


There has been a lack of consideration of the child’s physical 
developmental status. He has a need for activity, for energetic play 
varying with quiet periods but not with quiet periods so prolonged 
that they tax his neuromuscular organization to the point where 
the impulse is aroused to discharge tension too violently. For then 
the child grows afraid of not being able to control himself. This 
in turn leads either to anxiety and constriction or to actual violent 
discharge (possibly represented by the wildness at home). The 
long period of almost complete passivity has failed to take into 
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account that children at this age are active, “intrusive” * creatures, 
healthy in the urge to initiate and explore. 

'There has been no cognizance of the fact that the socially im- 
portant drive toward accomplishment through finishing tasks at the 
child's own level is forming at this period. Putting materials away 
abruptly has robbed many of these children of the chance to experi- 
ence a sense of achievement. It would have been better if the 
teacher had said, for instance, “In a few minutes you'll have to put 
things away." Then in anticipation of ending, more of the children 
could have brought their enterprises to conclusion. It would have 
been better still if they had entered immediately into a work period 
affording a wider choice of materials and permitting the pursuit of 
more vital interests. Nor would it have been necessary to sacrifice 
a reasonable degree of orderliness, for children of this age are 
helped by a sense of things well ordered. They can benefit by ex- 
ternal, supportive controls brought in through time limitations as 
well as through social limitations in which a teacher stands kindly 
firm. 

However, emphasis on quiet behavior that disregards a child's 
need to play out his interests is another matter. It is like saying, 
"I'm not interested in your interests or in your goals.” And this, 
in turn, is like saying, “I am not really interested in you as an indi- 
vidual" In fact, Mrs. Perry failed all through to endow the 
individual with the thoughtful consideration and dignity every in- 
dividual deserves if we live by the democratic ideal. Moreover, in 
her own effort to be dignified and quiet, she gave these children 
none of the affectionate response that young children need to en- 
hance their sense of belonging and to bring them further confirma- 
tion of themselves. 

Less obvious, but of first importance, was the complete lack of 
awareness in this teacher that children deeply need respect and 
concern for their troubled and troublesome feelings. (More of this 
later.) By too great and constant emphasis on being pleasant and 

* This is Erikson's term. See Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (New 
York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1950); also, Children and Youth at the Mid- 


century (Washington: Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth, 1950). 


* See, for instance, Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ilg, Infant and Child in the 
Culture of Today. New York: Harper & Bros., 1943. 
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keeping things "nice," this teacher denied the children their chance 
of having her help them manage the "not-nice" feelings that are 
part and parcel of every life. 

What about Mary Jane, for instance? She had said she was 
packing to leave home for two days. But her face and her hands 
and the tumultuous way of her speech were as much a part of her 
as her words. Was she perhaps packing to go to the hospital? Or 
to go on some visit she feared? Whatever it was, it would have 
been much better shared by opening the door with, “Tell me about 
it,” rather than by closing it with, “That’s nice!” Neither release of 
tension nor needed reassurance could come in answer to fear when 
even the existence of fear was ignored. 

The picture of another teacher, Mrs. Ronald, stands in contrast. 
She, too, has “sharing time.” In her group, too, a child speaks of 
having had a baby sister. 

“Yes, Anne, tell us about it... ." 

“She’s cute,” tentatively. . . . 

“I know,” sympathetically, having caught the hesitance in Anne's 
voice, “but?” 

“Well, she’s terribly red.” 

Mrs. Ronald's head goes back in a hearty laugh. “I felt like 
laughing," she said later. “Why cover it up? They’d know any- 
way. Children feel things!” “How many of you have baby brothers 
or sisters?” 

A dozen hands wave. 

“And they were red, too, weren't they?” 

“Yes,” and “Yes,” with giggles. 

“And cute, but, well . . . sort of nuisances, sometimes?” (Feel- 
ings don’t have to be all “nice” in Mrs. Ronald’s group.) The door 
is open. 

“You should see mine. Everybody pays her too much attention. 
My grandma and grandpa, too, and my mother and my father. .. . ” 
The words pour out of the shyest little boy, who has scarcely 
opened his mouth before. 

“You just wish you could have more of that attention yourself,” 
in the tone of knowing, herself, what this feels like. 

“Uhuh.” 

“Uhuh.” 
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“J don’t like it when they all bunch at my baby brother's bed." 

“Pd like to bunch my brother over the head.” 

“Punch, you mean,” from another child. 

“Uhuh.” 

“You can't, of course,” from Mrs. Ronald. “You can't but you'd 
like to." 

“So would I.” . . . “Me, too." 

Not “nice” feelings, but human. 


THE “WHOLE” CHILD NEEDS TO BE LET IN 


Mrs. Perry’s and Mrs. Ronald’s practices are based on completely 
different tenets. Unfortunately, in observing current practices, 
there is far more approximation of Mrs. Perry’s procedures than of 
Mrs. Ronald’s. The stress on “good” behavior, conformity, and the 
social amenities overrides everything else. 

In many nursery schools, in spite of neuromuscular unreadiness, 
one frequently sees children asked to sit unoccupied for too long 
stretches with hands folded quietly in their laps until everyone at 
a table, for instance, has been served. 

In both nursery school and kindergarten, one often sees a child 
isolated for “unsocial” behavior, nursing grievances that will only 
lead to further unsocial acts. 

Over and over again, one sees a child helped to apologize for 
hurting another. But seldom does one see a child helped to bring 
out anything about his own hurt feelings: neither about the original 
hurts that beset him and caused the hurting he did nor about the 
hurts that he received as a result. It usually goes: "Pick yourself 
up. That's a brave girl" . . . Even: "Say, "That's all right,’ to 
Jonathan. He said he was sorry for pushing you over; didn't you 
hear?" 

When difficulties that arise betray the presence of troubled or 
negative feelings, these are glossed over and submerged under plati- 
tudes and words. Here are two girls in a nursery school, for in- 
stance, fighting over the paint easel, one of them ferocious, the other 
near tears. "Come, dears,” says the teacher, “(Come with me and be 
fine little helpers. We'll go set the tables inside." 

Even in supposedly free and creative activities, as in painting, 
one sees conformity urged. A four-year-old paints in many colors. 
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Circles, dots, and star-shapes scattered over the upper part of the 
page in a burst of brilliance. "It's a Christmas tree," face radiant. 
“But, Diana dear, the tree should grow from the ground, dear, or 
rise from the floor. Better start over. A tree is not all in the air." 

It has been said that “an understanding teacher accepts without 
criticism and with considerable sympathy and interest whatever a 
child wishes to produce. The teacher’s personal taste should not 
intrude into his response to children’s attempts at self-expression. A 
single, genuine, but crude design by a child is worth more to his 
inner development than any number of prettified pictures that are 
produced with the help of a teacher.” ® And yet, over and over: 
“I like blue skies better,” or “Chimney’s aren't purple, dear!” or 
“Leaves aren’t black.” (Not only children but houses, sky, and 
trees must conform.) 

Quite in line with this principle stands the prevalent lip-service 
given to “control.” Since it is simpler by far to control one class 
than to help ten, twenty, thirty, or even forty individuals learn to 
control themselves, regimentation often results. 

“Didn’t you once write a book on discipline?” the director of a 
nursery school asked me. I nodded. “Good,” she nodded back. 
“I believe in discipline 100 per cent. There's one basic rule. Keep 
them busy; then they have no time to misbehave.” And this, her 
teachers most certainly did. In five rooms at five long tables— 
all pasting Easter cards; and, in music time, everyone being urged 
to skip together, including those three-year-olds who are patheti- 
cally awkward in their heavy struggle to do something that nor- 
mally, still a year later, is only possible in a “lame-duck manner.” +° 

Even a rich variety of activities too frequently seems to be set 
up mainly to keep children occupied and “out of mischief.” Some 
teachers achieve such an end very directly by almost exclusive 
focus on maintaining order as they move about. In one kinder- 
garten, as example, a group of children are building with blocks; 
some are at paint easels; some in the doll corner; some at a clay 
table; some at another table with crayons. A verbatim record of 

* Margaret Naumburg, Arts in Childhood, pp. 3-6. Association for Arts in 
Childhood (New York), Bulletin 3, Series 2. 


? Arnold Gesell et al, The First Five Years of Life, p. 52. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1940. 
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what the teacher says reads: “Be a good little mother, Jane, and 
talk softly to your children. Here, boys, take it easy or the blocks 
will tumble. You'll have to wait for an easel, Ruth. Move your 
clay, Claire, you're too close to Jack. Here, girls, don’t get the 
crayons from the different boxes mixed, I just sorted them yes- 
terday. . ..” “But,” from one of the girls, “her green’s different 
from mine, and I’m using them both to get a sunshine look in my 
forest. . . .” However, the teacher is already out of earshot. “Be 
careful, Liz, the way you carry those paints.” 

It’s not what she has said that robs the situation of its possi- 
bilities; it’s the fact that she has time to say little else and, even 
more serious, that she has no time to listen. 

Again and again one asks: Why must teachers talk so much that 
they have no time to listen? Is it perhaps a protection against what 
they fear to attend to or hear? 

Some teachers, less obviously and perhaps all unwittingly, keep 
conformity through more subtle emphasis on betterment—through 
bettering the child’s product, for instance; through bettering the 
child’s techniques; or, as has been said, through focusing on having 
the children develop “their ability, not themselves." ™ 

In short, as one observes in various preschool situations, the posi- 
tive and constructive focus is kept so much to the fore that it acts 
as a fence to keep out a great part of each child. 

Even the casual, brief, teacher-child contacts work toward this 
end. For example, a child on his tricycle rides up to his teacher in 
a nursery schoolyard and stops. Plaintively he says, “My mother 
and my daddy went to Palm Springs." . . . “How nice, Robbie,” 
says the teacher. "They're having a good vacation.” .. . At which 
Robbie sniffles, peddles off, and goes slam-bang into a little girl 
pulling a red cart. 

What could be clearer than that, to Robbie, his parents’ going 
to Palm Springs was not nice? What could be plainer than that 
he needed a teacher who would perhaps take him on her lap even 
for just a few minutes or who would at least put a warm arm about 
him in order to give him some of the mothering he was obviously 
seeking in his mother’s absence? What could have been more evi- 


* Daniel M. Mendelowitz, Children Are Artists, p. 4. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1953. 
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dent than that the needs of his developing personality would have 
been served far better had his teacher helped him express his feel- 
ings of complaint less hurtfully than in the "accidental" angry 
assault on the small girl? 

We have long adhered to the concept of educating the whole 
child. Yet, we fail to do this if we leave out of educational prac- 
tices consideration of the troubled and negative feelings that stem 
both from present-day conflicts and from the past. 


Feelings That Call for Particular Attention 
at the Preschool Period 

Little children should have teachers who recognize and under- 
stand their emotional needs and problems not only in terms of 
present-life stresses but in terms of unfinished strivings and unsatis- 
fied wants originating in the past. It is not only what happened this 
morning or yesterday evening that makes a child as he is today. 

Although the busy teacher can rarely know every child's his- 
tory? nor delve into the intricacies of his individual emotional 
backgrounds, she can take for granted that the children in her 
group have had certain emotional experiences which are well nigh 
universal in our culture. These have engendered feelings that are 
part and parcel of what every child brings with him to school. 

In the beginning of life, as far as the infant is concerned, every- 
thing has to do with his body. After the separation from his mother 
which we call birth, he still needs a great deal of physical contact 
and closeness.1* In primitive body communications which he re- 
ceives through eating, through sucking, through tactile sensations 
and sensations of physical support connected in large part with 
mouth-satisfactions during feeding, he gains the most essential of all 
emotional foodstuffs—namely, love. 

Feeding by rote or prescription, as is usual, does not, however, 
assure satisfaction. Different infants have different hunger cycles, 

1 This does not mean that knowing the child's background is not desirable. 
Whenever possible, it is most advantageous. I am saying here, however, that 


even when the individual history is not known, we know enough about child 
development today to realize that certain feelings will ordinarily be present. 


See, for instance, Theresa Benedek, “Psychosomatic Implications of the 
Primary Unit: Mother-Child,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XIX 
(October, 1949), 643-54; and James Clark Maloney, “The Primary Unit,” 
Journal of Pastoral Care, IV, 1950, pp. 3-10- 
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and they have only one way of communicating their hunger— 
namely, by crying. But many parents have the mistaken idea that 
it “spoils” the baby to answer his cry.™+ And so they fail to heed 
and feed him, or they do it with inner conflict and hesitance. The 
tension is felt by the baby in such a way as to leave him with his 
feeding wants, both physically and emotionally, unsatisfied.!5 

Since any bodily dissatisfaction, discomfort, or pain normally 
calls forth anger in the infant, his natural reaction to the distresses 
of hunger is anger. This ordinarily begets him further refusal. 
Then, greedy with unfilled hunger and angry with ineffectual rage, 
he acts as if he wants, in primitive fashion, to devour the hand, or 
the breast, or even the person who feeds him. Perhaps he does bite. 
Certainly, he yells. But for this he is scolded more severely or 
ignored more persistently—both of which bring him hurt as well 
as an early impression that, with his wants and his anger, he is “bad.” 
Moreover, he feels that his mother has failed him. No one whom 
he could trust has stood by to rescue him from discomfort and to 
understand his needs. 

On top of this, other impulses connected with feeding have also 
been curtailed. Often the child is weaned too early or transferred 
from bottle to cup without considering his own readiness to give 
up the sucking activity which, we have learned, infants must have. 
When he put objects to his lips or sucked his thumb, the measures 
taken were frequently harsh or painful. They may well have 
stopped the sucking without satisfying the impulses associated with 
sucking, and the denial made anger accrue. Possibly the child 
turned nail-biter, later to become the man or woman who is always 
under compulsion to spoil his close relationships with biting remarks. 

Possibly he became so afraid of his greedy wishes that he had 
to make himself hold back defensively on his appetite and on his 
wish to take in. As one result, he arrives at school unable to take 

_ "Ann Stewart, “Excessive Crying in Infants—A Family Disease,” in Emo- 
tional Development in the First Year of Life, pp. 138-69. Edited by Milton 


J. E. Senn. Transactions of the Sixth Conference on Problems of Infancy and 
Childhood, March 17-18, 1952. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation, 1953- 


* See, for instance, Sibylle Escalona, “Emotional Development in the First 
Year of Life,” in Emotional Development in the First Year of Life, op. cit., 
pp. 11-91; and Edith B. Jackson et al, “Early Child Development in Relation 
to Degree of Flexibility of Maternal Attitude,” Psychoanalytic Study of the 
Child, VIL (1952), 393-429 (New York: International Universities Press). 
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in what the school has to offer and so, even with high intellectual 
equipment, he joins the laggards or those who fail. 

In any event, before he enters preschool, the child in our culture 
has generally gained a primitive impression of self: I am “bad” 
because I am hungry for more love and cuddling and for solace 
when I am uncomfortable and unhappy. I am “bad” because of the 
anger in me. I am “bad” because of what I want to do with my 
mouth. 

Then, when he is told constantly in school to “keep quiet” or 
to say only "nice" things, it harks back and strengthens the old 
impression. Being "bad," he can hardly feel himself worth while 
and self-confident enough to explore, experience, learn, and live 
fully, nor can he develop to their fullest the positive potentials he 
has within. 

But he still wants desperately to gain the love that he needs 
when he is in discomfort. He wants this love to make up belatedly 
for not having had heeded earlier his cry to be fed and held. He 
wants desperately, too, the love that accepts his anger as a natural 
and normal part of him, and yet a love that is also strong enough 
to protect him from the hurt or the harm that he fears his anger 
may perpetrate. 

Meanwhile, as he grows, other parts of his body and other body 
functions have become important. For a long stretch, or so it 
seemed to him, there was enormous focus on elimination. His chief 
accomplishment was tied up with this. That which his mother 
regarded as his greatest achievement had to do with it. He was 
called on to exert complex neuromuscular patterns in executing 
what was demanded.!9 Most frequently he was asked to accomplish 
too much too soon, for the sphincters that control defecation are 
not mature enough even to begin control before ten to twelve 
months, and those controlling urination not until from eighteen to 
twenty months, with complete urinary control not usually feasible 
until around four years. Most frequently, however, his mother did 
not wait but pressed early training, unaware of the strain involved. 

Without knowing it, she also disregarded the fact that the child 
in his own way found pleasure in eliminating according to the dic- 
tates of his own internal urges. Consequently, too early training 


" Gesell et al., ibid. 
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took away this primitive pleasure before he was ready to give it up. 

So here again, as with the earlier mouth-satisfactions, he was 
cut short. He did not have the chance to live out his primitive im- 
pulses. When this happens, maturation is interfered with, and an 
impulse, instead of falling into its proper place, continues to press. 
The new stages of development which confront the individual are 
infiltrated with infantile impulses that have not been satisfied fully 
enough to be left behind. 

To complicate this, there has been another aspect in the curtail- 
ment of impulses at this stage. Every normal child takes an interest 
in what comes from his body. In unfettered fashion he wants to 
explore and touch and must gradually learn not to. But since this 
is so often considered repulsive, many a child has been stopped 
abruptly with heavy-handed condemnation. Furthermore, “be 
clean” has been so much the watchword that his sensory enjoyment 
could not carry over and find sublimated satisfactions with other 
substances having a similar “feel.” His mother’s disgust became evi- 
dent with any “messing” or “wetting” he wanted to do. And so she 
seemed his enemy instead of his ally in his gaining control of these 
primitive wants, 

If she became too insistent on control before readiness was estab- 
lished, or if she became his enemy by giving him enemas, she forced 
him to give up the autonomy so important at this period to prevent 
the setting in of undue shame and doubt of self? He suffered not 
only the fear of not being able to accomplish what was wanted of 
him but also the fear of being punished or disapproved of and hurt. 

In short, in this period of focus on elimination, as in the earlier 
period of mouth-focus, anger was engendered on many counts. 
Possibly he tried to get even by refusing his co-operation. Or he 
fantasied using what his body produced as weapons with which to 
attack. Perhaps he became like the two-year old who smears his 
bed, like the three-year old who hurls out *you old doodoo!" at 
the slightest provocation, and like the adult who still spends his life 
instigating smear campaigns. Or, perhaps in his anger he held back 
with his giving to remain constipated or stingy, "tight" and selfish 
all the rest of his days. Or he became so afraid of his messing 
impulses that he shut himself in and turned shy and timid, in some 


“Erikson, op. cit. 
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manner, afraid to let go. One child of eight, looking back, said, 
*[ never could do my ‘big job’ to suit mother. When I went to 
school I felt I couldn't do any job well.” When a child is trained 
too severely, he may well remain too afraid to try. 

To increase the chances of such eventualities, many a child's 
most positive efforts were nullified because of his mother's own 
culturally induced aversions. Even when he co-operatively gave the 
products of his body in answer to her requests, she often treated 
what he gave with disgust. To him this said: Even when you give 
your best, it is not “nice.” 

So he comes to school and is told, *Be nice, now." And again 
this harks back. It tells him he must not follow whatever healthy 
drive there may be in him to work out, before it is too late, the 
unfinished phase of his development that has to do with baby- 
messing and wetting impulses. It ignores also his deep-seated want 
to have accepted not only that part of himself which is pretty and 
clean but also that which has been called “dirty” and "bad." And 
not least, it denies his desperate need to have the anger that has 
piled up in this phase of his existence accepted also; to have the 
things he has fantasied wanting to do with his anger understood 
and accepted, again with a love that is sturdy enough to provide 
firm restrictions so that he cannot act out his feelings in ways that 
bring actual hurt. 

This last has become especially important as he has reached the 
explorative, into-everything, toddler stage. A need that was per- 
vasive in this stage is still strong when he comes into preschool, 
namely, the need to be active, to initiate, to explore. Where con- 
formity has been waived sufficiently so that he has been able to do 
this with self-confidence, then progression to social endeavors 
follows. When he has insufficient chances to try himself out, he 
feels unsure and must either retreat or overbearingly seek an assur- 
ance he never can quite achieve. 

Ordinarily, in the toddler stage, one of two things has happened. 
Either discipline and restrictions have been too curtailing—even 
punitive—or parents, in their own insecurities have bent over back- 
ward not to restrict. The first leaves the child afraid of his parents; 
the second, afraid of himself; in either case, afraid of possible hurt 
or pain. 
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Concurrently, to further increase emotional troubles during the 
short years of his life, chere have been occasions when bodily dis- 
comfort has actually turned into bodily hurt or pain. This has 
happened with colic, perhaps, or with teething, with minor or 
major illness, or possibly with accidents. And so, by preschool age, 

. the child has developed fear or hurt to his body from such first- 
hand experiences. In addition to this, he has heard about accidents, 
about war casualties, about adult illness, possibly death. Perhaps, 
too, he has heard actual threats: You'll get sick if you go out 
without your rubbers!” *You'll get sore if you touch yourself 
there," or worse. Perhaps his punishments have actually hurt him 
or he has imagined that these so-much-bigger people might hurt 
him in their wrath by duplicating his own angry designs to bite 
and tear or to hurl weapons or what not. Perhaps he imagines that 
he has or will hurt himself if he goes on doing what is “bad.” 

In any case, the vivid imagining he does at this period takes 
over. It puts one thing and another together and adds what he 
fantasies to what he observes. For instance, he notices the anatomi- 
cal differences between male and female bodies. In primitive 
fashion, child after child, despite scientific explanations, emotion- 
ally takes the girl's appearance as evidence that an injury has been 
done to her. The boy then frequently imagines that the same thing 
can happen to him if he is “bad.” The girl then fears that, although 
this hurt has already happened to her, if she continues in her 
"badness" even more hurt may be done. If only she were a boy, she 
feels, she would have fared better. Then in both sexes the fear of 
hurt can mount into panic, come operations or more serious injuries 
or accidents. Even immunizations often bring grave anxiety. 

During the preschool period, the fear of hurt is especially hard 
to endure. The child is big enough now to realize his physical 
defenselessness but not big enough to do anything about it. He is 
big enough now to want to be bigger and is feeling jealousy and 
rivalry with bigger as well as with smaller people. As one little boy 
put it, he wants at times to be the “onliest” with his mother. At 
times, if a boy, he wants to be rival to his father; and, if a girl, 
rival to her mother to be first with her father. When the child 
meets frustrations to such dreams and wishes, as he universally must, 
then very naturally he feels angry. And almost universally, in his 
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imagination, he ties anger and punishment and hurt together. If he 
shows his anger, he fears he will be punished and possibly suffer 
permanent hurt, not only the hurt of being unwanted but hurt to 
his body as well.!? 

Such fear of hurt is unendurable. For he still gets the sense of 
what he himself is through what bis body is. Only as be can feel 
bis body able to reconstruct itself after tbe inevitable minor injuries 
that come to it, only as be feels that it can again be whole and 
sound, can be feel himself whole and sound. In short, his feelings 
about his body give him the basic image of self that he lives by. 

He comes to school, fearing hurt. He comes with a tremen- 
dously strong need in him to prove that the “Self” of the body can 
live through hurts, be reconstructed, as it were, and come out 
whole. By devious means he may try to cover these feelings, as 
by acting just the opposite. Nonetheless, they are there. 

This, then, is the way the preschool child commonly comes to 
school: 


With unfulfilled wishes: 

With mouth-wishes unfinished and pressing; with the wish to be 
fed, to take in, and to still be a baby at times; with the need at 
times to be cuddled; and with the deep yearning for the kind of 
love that perceives and heeds when discomfort and fear and un- 
happiness are in him. 

With messing and wetting impulses pushing yet to gain maturing. 

With feelings of rivalry and of wanting to come first. 

With the need to get into things, to do things in his own way, 
on his own initiative, to exert his own autonomy, to be active, to 
experiment, and to explore. 


With pent-up hostility: 

With a great load of anger and hostility piled high from innumer- 
able past and present-day happenings and with primitive and often 
violent (and terrifying) fantasies of what in his anger he would like 
to do, 


With unvoiced fears: 
With the fear of “not being nice” often amplified in his mind 
into “be nice or you will be deserted or hurt.” 
And with the fear of hurt often overwhelming because of in- 


*For a simple and clear exposition of these psychodynamics, see Anna 
Freud, Psychoanalysis for Teachers and Parents. Translated by Barbara Low. 
New York: Emerson Books, Inc., 1947- 
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sufficient reinforcement of his need to see that his body is repairable 

and can be a whole and sound image of self. 

He comes to school needing mightily to gain a feeling that, in 
spite of all this, he is still worthy and worth while, *good," not 
“bad;” and to know that someone will accept him as he is and, at 
the same time, will protect him and help him keep safe. 

He comes to school, also, with day-by-day irritations besetting 
him; with the day-by-day conflicts that occur in the best of fam- 
ilies; and often with more intolerable problems in families where 
more intense difficulties exist. No child comes to school without 
having suffered some disappointments and hurts. No child is with- 
out anger in him. If he were, he would be grossly abnormal. 

Do what we may, we cannot eliminate problems for him. Of 
necessity he brings with him fears and anger and unsolved wishes. 
Our problem is to help him learn how to handle the feelings that 
exist so that they do not get in the way of his further development. 
If we wait for them to be over with, they often go under instead. 

They interfere with his healthy drive for achievement, for social 
expansion of his needs to belong; they then stand in the way of 
his finding in life the fulfilment he might have found. They keep 
him from being the kind of person who is richly able to con- 
tribute to others from within a self that feels courageous, worth 
while, and secure. 

And so we ask, in what directions can the teacher move to help 
the child gain what is needed, before more years have passed to 
obscure the basic, early conflicts that are there? 


What Kind of Attention to Children’s Feelings 
Should the Teacher Give? 

Here comes the dilemma. Here is where we have been moving 
in the wrong direction. 

Most teachers still hold the impression and work sincerely on 
the basis of a faulty impression that, to help a child grow into a 
healthy, kindly, wholesome, well-wishing, and socially minded 
human being, the essential step is to keep him acting exclusively 
along positive lines. With enough practice or repetition (in good 
Thorndike fashion), learning will take place. Similarily, if “bad” 
feelings are allowed into the picture, they will be practiced. Then 
they will become set. 
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This is untrue. Feelings can become set most deeply when they 
are not openly faced or brought out, when they are shoved into 
the unconscious, out of sight. As Weiss and English have said about 
anger, “Latent hostility and repressed aggression are to be found 
in every neurosis.” 19 Such feelings, when blocked so that they are 
not expressed against an outer target, are often turned inward hurt- 
fully against the self. Among other disturbances, they then produce 
psychosomatic illnesses. Miller and Baruch, for instance, found 
actual evidence of this in 92 per cent of the allergic children whom 
they studied.2° Long ago, Wickman pointed out that children by 
withdrawing, by closing inside, and by being too “good” could de- 
velop even more serious emotional problems than by being too 
“bad.” 21 

Not that we are advocating being too “bad.” This does no 
good either. Acting out feelings that are terrifying or trouble- 
making can make these feelings become even more terrifying or 
troubling so that they remain quite unresolved. This occurs espe- 
cially if the acting out is such that it gets the person into real diffi- 
culty or produces too grave a load of anxiety, guilt, or fear. On 
the other hand, bringing troubled feelings to light and practicing 
or using them, as it were—steering them out through safe action- 
pathways—this is another matter. It is the soundest means of pre- 
vention and of assuring emotional health. 

Take a child, for example, who has gone through a tonsilectomy. 
Such an experience is a threat to his body and to his total feeling 
of wholeness. He regains his needed sense of wholeness best if he 
can live through the experience again and again in his play.” If 
he can safely play out both the feared mutilation and the recon- 
struction of himself in his recovery, then his terror lessens and he 


? Edward Weiss and O. Spurgeon English, Psychosomatic Medicine, p. 124. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 1943- 

? Hyman Miller and Dorothy W. Baruch, “A Study of Hostility in Allergic 
Children,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XX (July, 1950), 506-19. 

“F, K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1928. 

? Margaret Fries, "The Child's Ego Development and the Training of 


Adults in His Environment" in the Psychoanalytic Study of the Child, Il 
(1946), 85-119. (New York: International Universities Press.) See especially, 


P. 106, 
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can see that his body and his ego are both whole. He can then 
accept and use reassurance that he is neither injured nor in danger, 
whereas otherwise reassurance is apt to pass off as though unheard. 

If he is left alone and happens on acts that bring actual hurt, 
as he might were he to get hold of a sharp knife in re-enacting the 
surgery, then his terror and his emotional problems would only 
increase. Or, take a child who attempts, by himself, to work out 
his enjoyment of messing. He brings in a bucket of mud and 
smears it over the living-room carpet. This brings further con- 
demnation onto him which, in its turn, leads further into anxiety 
and fear. Or, take the child who, untrammeled, lets out hostility. 
He might do actual hurt that brings on such grave punishment, 
rejection, and such consequent fear that he never again dares be 
free, 

Left to his own devices, a child often has difficulty in channeling 
feelings along action-pathways that will build his security and self- 
confidence. He needs an adult who can accept his feelings as they 
are—ugly, mean, fearful, or frightening—but who will help him 
steer his acts. He needs an adult who sees clearly that by permis- 
siveness is meant permissiveness of all and any feelings, but not per- 
missiveness of any harmful, destructive, or unsafe acts. 

Kubie has put the problem succinctly in regard to children’s 
hostile feelings. He says that a child should liquidate anger as 
closely as possible to the time when it arises. That his target should 
acknowledgedly be the person who has engendered the anger. And 
that it should be discharged in safe and harmless ways.” 

But, as we've seen, the child has usually been made afraid of his 
hostile feelings, As a result, he has a hard time admitting them for 
what they are. He has a still harder time admitting their object. 
He is afraid to acknowledge: “I’m mad.” And still more afraid to 
acknowledge: “I’m mad at my parents.” In other words, he has 
difficulties in affect-identification (identification of the feeling in- 
volved) and object-identification (identification of the target at 
which he actually wants to aim). Therefore, the channeling of the 
feelings has become harder to control. (For how shall one control 
or direct what one does not admit having?) 


™ Lawrence S. Kubie, “The Child's Fifth Freedom," Child Study, XXV 
(Summer, 1948), 67-70. 
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As a result, by the time the child reaches preschool, the anger 
has ordinarily become diffused. It is free-floating. It displaces 
itself destructively onto other children or onto materials. It ex- 
presses itself indirectly in acts that represent hostility in the child’s 
mind. As Blau has pointed out, he may even use his left hand or 
begin reading-reversals as symbolic, negative acts that hurt his 
parents by going counter to their desire for him to conform and 
progress.?^ Or, as we've seen, he may have blocked his hostility and 
have turned it against himself. 


The teacher now has three major tasks before her: 


(a) She needs to help the child with affect-identification. (This is 
anger you are feeling! Or, in child-terms, “You're feeling 
mean!") 

(b) She needs to help the child with object-identification. (You 
are angry at the child who pulled away your toy, at me, at 
your brother or sister, at your father or mother—many times 
at the latter. . . . Since it is the parents primarily who have 
represented the big ogres of denial and demand, the others 
against whom anger is hurled are apt to be objects of displaced 
aggression.) 

(c) She needs to help the child with channel-identification, (Here 
is a safe action-pathway through which you can let your feel- 
ings flow out.) 

In terms of logic, the last comes last. In terms of practice, it 
comes either first or simultaneously with affect-identification. Then 
object-identification follows more rapidly. 

The rélease of feeling through safe channels can of itself relieve 
tension, The child has then had the experience of discharging them 
safely without consequences that make for additional tension. This 
can, indeed, strengthen his ego. 

Affect-identification, however, takes him further. It's as if he 
were now in a position to say, "I've not only gotten rid of some 
of the pressure, but I’ve lived through the danger of letting it be 
what it is. And this strong adult, whom I look up to as a second 
mother, has accepted me with these feelings. She has not discarded 


“ Abram Blau, The Master Hand. New York: American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, 1946. 
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me nor hurt me nor thought me ‘bad.’ And so I am stronger to 
tolerate what is in me and to acknowledge to myself who it is I am. 
angry at on the most important counts, both in my present life and 
in the past." 

Rarely, however, do feelings change immediately. They call, 
over and over for repeat performances. Then gradually the repe- 
tition or practice, shaped in the child's own manner, reduces the 
force of the feeling. It does not strengthen it. Then fear is not so 
frightening. Anger is not so pressing. And infantile drives are not 
so enticing or urgent that they interfere with more mature steps in 
growth. 

As example of what we have been talking about: A child starts 
to tear a piece of paper, looks guilty. The teacher says, "It's all right 
to tear that paper." This serves as a channel-identification, to wit, 
this activity is a channel through which aggressive feelings may 
safely flow. She then goes a step further into affect-identification. 
“I think you feel real mean today—like tearing things up.” Then 
the child, too, goes a step further. He tears vigorously, then mut- 
ters, “I’m mad at poo, old dopey doo,” the target vague. So the 
teacher takes the third step—that of sanctioning object-identifica- 
tion: “I think you're sort of mad at someone, perhaps someone 
here, perhaps someone at home.” And the child goes the last step 
also. He grins appreciatively, draws a crude figure, tears it with, 
“You big dopey papa, I’m mad at you. I’m tearing your hair out, 
I’m tearing you up. ...” The child is now readier to continue more 
meaningfully the releasing of pressures. He admits the object and 
sees what it is that he needs to release and to control. This last, the 
teacher now emphasizes for him, “You can do this to the paper 
daddy but not to the real one.” Even though the child knows this 
well, her saying it strengthens his sense of power over impulses that 
have made him afraid. 

Through all of this we are not saying that the release which 
comes with the playing-out of feelings is unimportant. It is, in 
fact, the most important. In connection with the child’s hostility, 
it can, however, be most beneficial when the affect and the objects 
are also avowed. 

In connection with the emotional maturing of the child’s body 
impulses, the essence lies in the play-out of itself, although channel- 
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identification may be necessary for the child to attempt the playing- 
out. The teacher, for instance, may need to sanction, “It’s all right 
to bite the rubber animals,” or “to suck.” “It’s all right to play 
with water” or “to mess with clay.” She may need to show a child 
repeatedly in various ways that it is “all right” to let his feelings 
out through this or that channel before he will even dare to try. 

In connection with the child’s fears, including his fear of hurt, 
the play-out is usually as far as the teacher can help the child go, 
although some teachers who are clear in regard to their own feel- 
ings manage to go further and to bring reassurance to the child 
in addition. What the individual teacher does depends on her indi- 
vidual feelings. Whatever she does, however, can be done in the 
more formal as well as in less formal situations. The steps she takes 
need not spell disorder. Nor need they mean that teachers need to 
be therapists. 

The psychotherapist helps the child who is more seriously dis- 
turbed to bring out and resolve feelings that have become uncon- 
scious. The teacher deals with conscious feelings that are there, 
ready to come out if the letting out is sanctioned. 

As the teacher is familiar with those emotional problems that 
create stresses for children by and large in our culture, she can 
recognize what is there waiting to come out. As she perceives it, 
she can reflect its presence through what she says. As she develops 
understanding and receptiveness, her children will sense this. Sup- 
ported by her acceptance of their feelings and kept safe by her 
limitations of their actions, they will dare to show themselves as 
they really are. They will dare to tackle their problems and move 
on toward maturing with self-confidence renewed and with greater 
love and regard for others, born out of greater acceptance and 
regard for self.?5 


Examples of Needed Attitudes, Procedures, and 
Techniques in Practice 
In order to understand more concretely what needs to be put 
into practice, let us watch one teacher, Mrs. Mathews, in her con- 
3 When teachers do what I have been talking about here, they give a child, 
in a modified way, what Franz Alexander calls a “corrective emotional experi- 


ence.” See, for example, Franz Alexander and Helen Ross, Dynamic Psychi- 
atry, pp. 254-357- Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
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tacts with a group of children working with clay? She has pushed 
several tables together to give ample space for free body-motion. 
The children have gathered, spontaneously choosing this activity. 
From a large galvanized bucket, each child scoops up his own clay. 
Some are greedy, with old hungers still pressing. They want more 
and more. 

*You'd like the biggest lot in the world, I know, Bobby,” re- 
flecting ?* the hunger. "Got to leave some for the others, though 
I know how much you'd like to have every single bit for yourself,” 
accepting the feelings while limiting the acts. 

Lucy, she notes, is playing out her mouth-interest differently. 
She is making cookies and is baking them in the stove near by. Any 
child who approaches, she pushes away. Mrs. Mathews knows that 
many children in a variety of feeding and eating games symbolically 
get what they feel they have missed. When they dramatize a mother 
cooking, for instance, it’s as if they were saying, “I feed my child— 
me—as I wanted my mother to feed me." 


Lucy glances up, catches Mrs. Mathews' eye. 

"Lots!" says Lucy. 

“Lots,” repeats Mrs. Mathews. 

Lucy goes on rolling, cutting, decorating, baking. 

“Lots!” 

“Just as many as you'd like to have your mommy give you.” 
“Uhuh. And candies, . . ." 

“And kisses and loving till you'd had more and more!" 


Lucy's serious, sad little face lights up, and she nods. "Then she 
turns to one of the children she has shoved off a short while before. 
“Come on, Connie, here's one for you.” (Having had her own 
greediness accepted as she played it out, she is more willing to 
share.) 

“Look, Mrs. Mathews." . . . “Come here, Mrs. Mathews,” two 
boys jostle and shove each other. She laughs, “Here, here. You 

? Amy Mathews is the kindergarten teacher in the Gardena Elementary 
School, Los Angeles City Schools; Mrs. Oda B. Vans is principal. The clay 


that Mrs. Mathews uses is water-soluble potter's clay which is purchased in 
twenty-five-pound bricks in cellophane wrapping, which keeps it moist. 


* This is Carl Rogers’ term. See, Counseling and Psychotherapy. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. 
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each want to be ‘onliest’ but I can't give proper attention to more 
than one at a time. And remember, no hitting each other in here. 
Why don't you make a clay friend or brother or father or mother 
or whomever you'd like most to hit and shove away?" 

In a few minutes both of the children are at it. From Tommy, 
pounding and cutting and smashing into his clay chunk: 

*Here I go! Here I go! 
Tear him to pieces. 
Cut him up; smash him. 
Cut him; mash him. 
Ill knock you down, 
You bad, bad daddy. 
Ilove to smash him good." 

He glowers at Mrs. Mathews. "I know I can't really. You've 
told me that before,” belligerently. 

"That's right, Tommy!” 

*O.K., O.K.! Here I go! Tear him to pieces... .” And he rips 
the clay chunk asunder and continues to hack at the parts. 

As she has in this instance, Mrs. Mathews consistently helps the 
children take their hostility back to where they have felt it most— 
namely, to the big figures of authority in their own intimate world. 
By focusing on the actual targets against whom it originated, she 
knows they will be less likely to splash ill feelings out against sub- 
stitute targets throughout life. She knows, too, that parents will Le 
less unrealistically resented when resentful feelings and fantasies 
have found safe release. 

When she sees another child playing that he is bombing Korea, 
she says, “And sometimes you'd like to bomb people right here in 
Los Angeles, like mother, maybe, or father, or somebody else at 
home.” 

Since children have, by and large, become so afraid of such 
feelings, they dare not let them come out unless the door is opened 
for them. And so, just as she has done here, Mrs. Mathews keeps 
opening the door. Here is little Sherrill, always contained and 
silent and immaculately clean. Today Sherrill has sat down in front 
of a clay chunk left by another child. “That looks as if she wants to 
get at it,” Mrs, Mathews observes. “See,” she says, sitting down 
beside Sherrill and touching the clay with her own hands, “see, 
it’s all right!” 
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Often she finds that a child, in order to gain courage, wants to 
let out first against her as a symbol of the authority he resents but 
must get used to. So she says, for instance, *I know you feel some- 
times that I’m an old meanie and you'd like to pummel me. You 
can make a clay teacher and do it to her." 

- Mrs. Mathews is aware, too, of the fear the children hold in- 
side, of bodily injury. She knows they often magnify things that 
have been done to them—or that they have done to themselves—in 
apprehension that these may have caused permanent hurt. 

For whatever reason of his own, Larry obviously is enmeshed 
in such feelings now. He has made a crude figure and is taking 
an arm off and fastening it back. Mrs. Mathews watches carefully 
as Larry repeats the process, smoothing painstakingly. No angry 
tearing off here. The concentration is on the arm’s staying on. 

Mrs. Mathews’ eyes move to Ben. He, too, is engrossed in the 
fastening-on process. Even though this is far from Christmas, he 
is making a snowman with deep concern for its head “being on 
tight.” Yesterday he had a tower of blocks that he kept toppling 
over “accidentally” as if seeking the opportunity of rebuilding. 
And he had literally been spending hours taking apart puzzles and 
putting them together again and again. Ben had recently had his 
tonsils out. And a few days ago the school doctor had done 
vaccinations, Mrs. Mathews thinks to herself: Ben is proving that 
he is still whole and sound, even though his tonsils are gone. Aware, 
too, that after traumatic experiences, human beings are apt to regress 
to where they need much baby comforting,?? she sits down for a 
moment beside him so that he can feel her with him, and, as she 
rises to move on, she pats him lovingly on the back. As with most 
every emotional experience, he would need to play this out many 
times, 

Since she knows that children of this age almost always carry 
over a need to think out their enjoyment of messing and wetting, 
she has placed a linoleum rug in one corner of the room with a 
large dishpan on it. Two girls are now elbow-deep in wet clay. 
Moreover, “cleaning-up time” here is not a time for pushing 

* Sidney Margolin points this out in his chapter titled, “Genetic and Dy- 
namic Psychophysiological Determinents of Pathophysiological Processes,” in 


Felix Deutsch’s symposium on the Psychosomatic Concept in Psychoanalysis, 
pp. 11-12. New York: International Universities Press, 1953- 
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frantically to get things in order but a long, leisurely period. "It's 
more fun to dribble water, squeezing the sponge again and again, 
than it is to mop up,” says Mrs. Mathews, "though we manage that, 
too, in the end." 2° 

In the use of various materials and in the course of many types 
of play, similar things can happen if the teacher remains attuned to 
children's emotions: 

Here, in another school, Betsy's hands are slithering in finger 
paint for the sheer joy of the "feel." 

Wet guoosh. 
Doodoo guoosh. 
Piece guoosh. 
Wet.* 

There, Tony stands at the wash basin turning the water on, 
turning the water off, turning it on and off, his face entranced.*? 

In a co-operative nursery school one of the fathers has adjusted 
the nozzle tip of the garden hose so that the flow of water is not 
too strong. And the teacher has designated a “hosing place" in the 
yard. Containers of one sort and another lend themselves to pour- 
ing, spilling, dripping. . .. And a large galvanized washtub attracts 
endless play. This is reminiscent of Nancy, four, in another nursery 
school, long ago. She was kneeling, dragging her sun-browned hand 
from side to side in just such a tub, slowly, feeling the water’s 
fluidity. 

I love water. It’s so soft. 
It runs by, and runs by... . 
You can’t stop it, ever. 

Carolyn, in still another school, has built a bed of big blocks and 
is lying on it, using an extra block for her bottle, obviously drama- 
tizing baby play. 

"In connection with the use of clay, some very suggestive material is to be 


found in Lauretta Bender’s Child Psychiatric Techniques, chap. xiv. Spring- 
field, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1952. 


“Piece ” s : M 
* “Piece,” her teacher discovers, has the same meaning as “doodoo” in 
her home, 


"For possibilities of play with water as well as for varied expression in 
dramatic play and with other materials, see Ruth Hartley, Lawrence K. Frank, 
Robert M. Goldenson, Understanding Children’s Play. New York: Columbia 

Diversity Press, 1952. 
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During rest-time in another school, the children come up spon- 
taneously as they wish, cuddle for a few minutes in the teacher's 
welcoming lap, go back to their cots. 

Here, a five-year-old has skinned a knee. The teacher does not 
try to stop his noisy bawling. Nor does she tell him to be a “big, 
brave man." “You feeling like crying; I know it hurts!” She lets 
him carry out his desire to climb into her lap, holds him baby- 
fashion, rocks him quietly. In a few moments he proffers a kleenex 
and, still like a baby, asks that she blow his nose. Then in swift 
return to five-year-oldness, he is up and away. 

As for the matter of varied hostility outlets, these are particu- 
larly important. Since anger has accumulated from every period 
in the past, since anger is freshly called forth every day of a child’s 
life, and since it can normally find many outlets in the preschool, 
this, above all other troubling emotions, concerns the teacher.*! 

From another kindergarten, excerpts from the teacher’s own 
account read: 


The class was very quarrelsome. The boys were fighting. Clifford 
would not let Franklin have the train. Gregory hit Allen for no appar- 
ent reason. The girls laughed loudly at all the goings on. The teacher 
called the children together and said, “I think you have lots of mean 
feelings.” 

Franklin answered, “Yes, I feel mean. I’m going to save my money 
and buy a bee-bee gun and shoot everyone. I hate everybody. . . .” 

The teacher suggested that all those with mean feelings paint about 
them. Of the twenty in the class, fifteen made hostile pictures. Because 
there were not enough easels to go around, some spread their sheets on 
the floor. 

“PI show you how mean I feel,” said Jimmie, painting “an ocean.” 
"I'll show you how mean I feel. I want to throw everybody in the 
water.” 

“You can paint about a lot of things you'd like to do but really 
can't." 82, 83 


“On the release of hostility, see, for example: Hartley, Frank, and Golden- 
son, ibid; Dorothy W. Baruch, "Therapeutic Procedures as Part of the Edu- 
cative Process," Journal of Consulting Psychology, IV (September-October, 
1940), 165-72; Dorothy W. Baruch, “Incorporation of Therapeutic Procedures 
as Part of the Educative Process,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Xil 
(October, 1942), 659-65; and Gertrude Tipton, “Mental Hygiene in a War 
Nursery School,” Nervous Child, IV (October, 1944), 218-19. 


“2 From Report to the First International Congress of Mental Health by the 
Preparatory Commission on Psychological, Medical, and Sociological Impres- 
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In another kindergarten there is an actual family of dolls— 
father, mother, sister, brother, and baby. All come in for their 
share of attacks. “No, Ruth, you may not bite Lana. Here's a doll 
family. Pick out the one you'd really like to bite." 

In a nursery-school sandbox a board gets buried: “Who was it?" 
“My baby... .” 

In a bucket a toy duck is drowned: “It’s name?” “Mommie 
Quack.” 

At the easel, three-year-old Patsy is brushing strokes all over 
the paper like a mass of scattered twigs. 

“Tell me about it, Patsy,” from the teacher encouragingly. 
(Note: She is not asking, “What is it?” Her purpose is not to 
push representation but to gain more understanding of what the 
child is feeling, should the child care to verbalize.) 


“Hitting,” says Patsy, noncommittally. 

“You feel like hitting?” 

“No. I'm a good girl.” 

“Even good girls feel like hitting sometimes.” 

More brush strokes, “You bad, bad doggie!” Stroke, stroke, 
stroke. (Hit, hit, hit!) “You bad mommie!” More strokes. “You 
bad, bad bum, Steve.” (Her big brother.) 


In the play yard antiphonally, with actions crudely fitting the 
words: 
“Gnrrrhmff! Gnrrhmff! 
I’m a teeger.... 
*Gurr-rruff 
Im a bear. ... 


sions of Children's Emotional Problems in Los Angeles, a Major War-Produc- 
tion Area; and a "Suggested Program for Helping To Meet Children's Emo- 
tional Needs through the Schools, 1948” (typescript). 


? For suggestive material concerning drawing and painting, see, for instance: 
Dorothy W. Baruch and Hyman Miller, "Developmental Needs and Conflicts 
Revealed in Children's Art," American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, XXII 
(January, 1952), 186-204; Florence Cane, The Artist in Each of Us (New 
York: Pantheon Books, Inc., 1951); Mendelowitz, op. cit.; Margaret Naumburg, 
Studies of the Free Art Expression of Behavior-Problem Children and Adoles- 
cents as a Means of Diagnosis and Therapy, chap. iv deals with a five-year-old 
disturbed boy (New York: Nervous and Mental Disease Monographs, 1947); 
and Werner Wolff, The Personality of the Preschool Child: The Child’s 
Search for His Self (New York: Grune & Stratton, 1946). 
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"Grrrfff-fff 
Tm a lion. 
I'm the best biter, 
TIl bite you all dead. 


"You're dead 
And you're dead... ." 


*No, I'm the shooter." 


“No, I’m the shooter, 
Boinggg. . . ." 


The teacher records it and later, in story-time, reads it back. 
Then, pensively, “When I was a child, lots of times I wanted to 
bite the people in my house when I felt mean. . . .” 

In kindergarten: "Stop kicking each other under the table," 
from the teacher very directly. "You've got to keep quiet now and 
drink your milk. But when you're through we'll write down stories 
about how you would like to kick people here and other people 
who aren't here, too. . . ." 

In music time: “Horses don't only walk and trot and gallop,” 
catching sight of timid Stanley making a tentative kicking motion. 
“They kick when they feel mean. Just give each horse enough 
room to kick in." 

And immediately a dozen mean-feeling horses kick out furiously. 


The Teacber's Own Feelings 

We could continue indefinitely. We might discuss how, in 
more formal situations, certain periods can be utilized in more con- 
centrated opportunities for release, or how some teachers are more 
comfortable when the more active playing-out of negative feelings 
is restricted to certain times of the day, although there always will 
be feelings that cannot wait and that call for immediate attention 
and response. 

We might discuss limiting play-outs in terms of who is present. 
As one kindergarten teacher frankly put it to her children, *No 

“For suggestions on recording children's poems, see: Dorothy W. Baruch, 
Blimps and Such (New York: Harper & Bros, 1932); and Dorothy W. 


Baruch, New Ways in Discipline, chaps. xi and xiv (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1949). 
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mean stories or talk or other mean business when visitors come, 
except if I let you know they are really understanding people!" . . . 
"Because lots of people don't understand?" . . . “Yes, that's right.” 

We might elaborate on how various equipment and materials 
offer particular opportunity for release. We might show how vari- 
ous activities, such as dramatic play and contacts of one sort and 
another between children, lend themselves to the working through 
of emotional problems. We might dwell on how younger children 
play-out and how, as they grow older, they become more and 
more able to say out many troubled feelings if they are helped to 
know that they are not “bad” in so doing, that they are still accept- 
able and that, as a result, they will not be punished or hurt. 

We might go into the important matter of parents and teachers 
working together and of how it becomes possible far more often 
than teachers imagine to gain concurrence and co-operation from 
parents. For, by and large, parents turn to teachers as "people who 
know." 

We might talk about the co-operative nursery-school movement, 
so alive in the possibilities it suggests for fostering parent-teacher 
understandings.?^ 

We could expand these and many more aspects of the very big 
question before us. But the essence lies in the teacher. She needs 
support from her administration. She needs guidance in learning to 
identify children who need referral for specialized treatment. She 
needs to learn more of how child-therapists work and needs to gain 
from their procedures suggestions she can adapt? She needs varied 
opportunities in her preservice and in-service training to try out 
and experience the practices we have been talking about. 

But the true essence goes deeper. It reaches down into the 
teacher's own feelings, into her ability to identify, into her own 

See Katherine Whiteside-Taylor, Parent Co-operative Nursery Schools, 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University Press, 1954. 


* See, for instance, the following, the first two of which are written from 
a nondirective point of view, the last from a psychoanalytic: Virginia M. 
Axline, Play Therapy (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947); Clark E. 
Moustakas, Children in Play Therapy (New York: McGraw Hill Book Co; 
1953); and Dorothy W. Baruch, Oze Little Boy (New York: Julien Press, 


1952). 
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willingness to admit that troubled feelings do exist?" And for this, 
there is only one way: Through admission that she too, within 
herself, has her own troubled feelings. Not only sorrow or pain 
or fear but anger also. For any sorrow or pain or fear—any anxiety 
that carries the individual into unrest or disequilibrium—is bound 
to make him not only unhappy but resentful. 

Such feelings can be very frightening, unless one recognizes 
what we have been reiterating, the kernel of which lies in the old 
chant that "Sticks and stones will break my bones, but words will 
never hurt me." 

The act, the deed, the hurling of sticks and stones—this must 
be controlled, stopped if necessary, limited. But the feelings which 
have their own verity, no matter how much they are denied or 
hidden and which propel and compel so much of human action— 
these our young children can learn to bring out in words or in play 
that is not hurtful. 

As they learn to channel feelings, there will need to be less 
hurling of actual weapons. And life will hold greater promise of 
peace. 

"If dynamically oriented supervision can be present, this too is helpful, as 
is also some therapeutic experience for the teacher herself. See, for instance, 


Otto Spranger, “Psychoanalytic Pedagogy,” Psychoanalysis, 1 (Fall, 1952), 
59-70. 


CHAPTER VIII 
Mental-Healtb Practices in tbe Primary Grades 


HELEN SHACTER 


Although the basic needs and problems of children are essen- 
tially the same at all ages, there are characteristic strivings at various 
stages of development. We generally think of school children in 
terms of their grade levels, for as most children grow and mature 
they progress regularly in school. We know that their progress 
through the early and later school periods is influenced by the 
nature and extent to which their developmental needs are satisfied ' 
and that the child himself must make many adjustments. 

Thus in each grade, each child is faced with special adjustments 
related to his growth. We do try to give attention to and provide 
suitable experience for groups according to assumed needs at suc- 
cessive levels. This is a logical expedient, but it is important to 
recognize that it is an expedient which is incomplete and unsatis- 
factory for many boys and girls; for in every classroom there are 
both immature pupils and rapid learners who are not cared for by 
such group provisions. 

Understanding Each Child’s Unique Personality 

Can we, then, present a word-picture which shows what boys 
and girls are like at the primary level? Can it be used to help a 
particular child at the primary level? Yes, if the limitations of such 
a presentation are recognized, and if certain reservations are kept 
in mind. 


*For amplification of this concept, see: Erik Erikson, “Growth and Crises 
of the Healthy Personality,” in Problems of Infancy and Childhood, Supple- 
ment II (New York: Josiah Macy Foundation, 1950); Robert Havighurst, 
Human Development and Education, chap. iv (New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1953); Gladys Jenkins, Helen Shacter, and William Bauer, These Are 
Your Children, pp. 284-99 (Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1953, expanded 
edition); Lucy Sprague Mitchell, Our Children and Our Schools, pp. 23-26 


(New York: Simon & Shuster, 1951). 
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A child can be understood and should be treated only in terms 
of bis own individual growth pattern, within the framework of his 
own individual background of experiences. This is a requisite to 
understanding him and fostering his growth. It is of utmost im- 
portance at the primary level. 

It is necessary too to know what most boys and girls are like as 
they grow from year to year. Accordingly, an understanding of 
characteristic patterns and of growth is essential for effective guid- 
ance and instruction. 

The teacher will find her appreciation of primary children en- 
hanced by study of the literature which portrays typical maturation 
patterns; also, she will find this literature of value in the identifica- 
tion of children whose behavior differs sharply from the average. 

AWARENESS OF GROWTH CHANGES PERMITS PERSONALIZATION 

Primary children differ, of course, from preschool children. And 
throughout the primary period they show additional changes as they 
mature slowly.” * r 

In this age range, physical growth is still relatively slow, but 
there is generally a greater improved muscular co-ordination and 
eye-hand co-ordination. The activity level is still very high, but 
the child can usually stay quiet for short periods of time. The 
attention-span shows some increase, but long-sustained, concentrated 
effort is rare. Learning is most satisfying when there is active par- 
ticipation in concrete situations. Primary children are not yet ready 
for much abstract thinking. 

The understanding teacher takes cognizance of these facts by 
not insisting upon exactness in such tasks as making letters and 
drawing. And she plans frequent changes of activity. In teaching, 
she uses the method of showing more often than that of telling, and 
encourages concrete demonstration of the learning accomplished, 
whether in dealing with number facts, concepts of size and space, 
or interpretations of the class discussions. Thus method reflects 
awareness of mental health needs, for under such teaching conditions 
young children learn with satisfaction and hence feel most content 
within themselves. 

*Ruth Strang, An Introduction to Child Study, chap. xiv. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1951. 

* Jenkins, Shacter, and Bauer, op. cit., p. 292. 
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The primary child wants to do things well. He takes increased 
responsibility, but he still requires supervision, since young chil- 
dren's enthusiasm is greater than their judgment. For these young- 
sters an activity in itself is often more attractive than the end result. 

Dependence is growing toward independence in many ways. 
The child is also becoming sensitive to the approval of his peer 
group as well as to the approval of adults. He improves in his 
ability to plan and to co-operate with his group—with, however, 
persisting emphasis on having his turn and his rights. He resents 
being “bossed” or not treated fairly. 

Boys and girls play together, but increasingly there are differ- 
ences in how and what they like best to play. These differences 
are not inherent differences between boys and girls. Rather, they 
reflect the influence of the culture which considers appropriate 
birthday gifts of dolls for little girls and trains for little boys; 
which accepts weaving and sewing for girls but which is likely to 
frown upon such pastimes for boys; and which encourages rough 
and active play in boys while urging girls to be more passive in 
their activities. So girls are inclined to enjoy dressing up and play- 
ing house; boys generally prefer cops and robbers, cowboys and 
Indians, war games. Cutting out paper dolls attracts the girl; the 
boys like work with simple tools and enjoy model planes and cars. 

Play often reflects more than a cultural pattern, however. It 
also very frequently expresses unvoiced, confused thoughts, fan- 
tasies, impulses, worries, and fears. If the teacher recognizes this, 
she may often be able to understand and allay a child’s inner anxie- 
ties and antagonisms. 

Tactful channeling of bubbling enthusiasm and widening in- 
terests is needed, but there should be a minimum of interference, 
and expectations should be kept appropriate to primary-level capaci- 
ties, The individual child should be accepted for what he is and 
for what he can do at his own level of development. Undue criti- 
cism or pressure may result in refusal to co-operate, or in a return 
to outgrown baby ways, or perhaps in extreme aggression toward 
other children, or solace in self-absorbing dreaminess. 


“Ruth Hartley, Lawrence Frank, and Robert Goldenson, Understanding 
Children’s Play, chap. i. New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
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NEW CONCEPTS AND NEW DEMANDS AT THE PRIMARY LEVEL 


The first-grade child has arrived at a place in his growth which 
is very important to him. He goes to school. This has many new 
meanings for him, and problems too, of which some are social and 
emotional in nature." 

Now he must place less dependence on mother to smooth out 
his difficulties. He must make his own way with friends of his own 
age, many of whom his mother does not even know. He must find 
his own place in a situation where mothers do not have an important 
ora regular part. He must give more, compete more, be more. 

Even in the first few years of school, differences in ways of 
doing things, in ways of thinking about things and about people 
often become apparent to the child. His home was once the only 
place in which he formed concepts and attitudes, and he accepted 
these acquisitions without question. Now there comes the necessity 
of relinquishing some ideas, or of reconciling them with other ideas, 
and perhaps of relearning some ideas. For he finds that his teacher, 
too, is an authority—not just his mother and his father; and he sees 
other boys and girls with ideas and manners unlike those of his 
brothers and sisters at home. He may understandably be confused, 
even disturbed. 

The extent to which independence, initiative, the ability to inter- 
act socially with a group are acquired determines very largely the 
role a child plays and the adjustment he achieves in his early school 
years. They continue to be significant in later years as well. As 
they are determined largely by his earlier experiences, they influ- 
ence markedly his later behavior and feelings and attitudes. They 
are qualities which should be securely established through the child's 
daily living, in and out of school. 


SOME ADULT WAYS INVITE UNDESIRABLE CHILD RESPONSES 


But independence is not easy to achieve. Initiative is not always 
met with encouragement. And social interrelationships are fre- 
quently uncomfortably developed in the formative, early school 
period. Moreover, social skills need a great deal of practice. 


*Leon Saul, Emotional Maturity, pp. 26-27. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co., 1947- 
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The primary child meets many difficulties in making his own 
decisions and in carrying through what he wants to do. His efforts 
at self-assertion may be misunderstood and he may be scolded for 
wanting his own way, for not listening, for being rough or rude. 
This can be disappointing and troubling. He feels often that grown- 
ups do not understand. He is trying to leave earlier ways. He has 
often been urged to be “big.” Yet, when increasingly independent 
ways substitute for dependent ones, disapproval often follows. 
When adult help is rejected and vigorous attempt is made to do 
things for himself, impatience may meet his slow or awkward efforts. 
A child is not helped to feel adequate when adults respond in such 
a manner. He is made ill at ease and uncertain of himself. 

This uncertainty may show itself in various ways, and fre- 
quently the ways of behaving bring more adult disapproval. This 
is usually disconcerting to children. And sometimes they attract 
ridicule or criticism from the peer group, which is also disturbing. 

In an effort to improve this situation, a child may return to out- 
grown ways, seeking the adult acceptance which he feels is threat- 
ened by his newer strivings to prove his adequacy. Or he may try 
insistently for inappropriate goals, determined to show his fitness. 
There may appear fearfulness, indecision, reluctance to face any 
change from comfortably familiar ways. 

If young children’s needs, desires, and impulses are recognized; 
such reactions can be minimized. A great deal of patience is needed 
by adults working with children at this level. If there is also sym- 
pathetic understanding of what the child is eager to do and why he 
is so impelled, there is less strain and friction. 
^ In the first school grades there is a becoming rather than an 
arriving process. And progress forward is seldom steady and even. 
There will be times when the child seems to be just as he has been 
over a long period, with no apparent growth being made toward 
greater skill or adequacy. But there will also be times when rapid 
Progress is evident, and the boy or girl of a few months ago may 
seem much more mature. If adults can refrain from showing im- 
patience, if they can conquer their own feelings of doubt and dis- 
couragement about him, they will be helping the child's progress. 


* Personality in the Making, pp. 14ff. Edited by Helen Witmer and Ruth 
Kotinsky. New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. 
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How Physical Factors May Impede Progress 
in Other Growth Areas 

The fact that physical factors may influence growth in other 
areas is not difficult to accept, once the chief characteristic of the 
human growth process is recognized: Growth is continuous, but 
it is not uniform in rate. And there are times when powerful influ- 
ences affect development and achievement. 

An accident, a long-protracted illness such as polio or rheumatic 
fever, surgery, a series of infectious diseases—these often have more 
than a physical aftermath. The broken leg or the serious burn or 
the illness which means a long time spent in bed frequently brings 
more than bodily pain and discomfort. The child may have an 
uneasy sense of having interfered with adult plans, or of having 
lost the good-will of adults because of the trouble he causes them. 
Such guilt feelings can be very disturbing and may be accompanied 
by withdrawing behavior (“No one wants to be with someone 
like me”) or by unsocial ways (“Tl show them I don't care if they 
like me or not") or by other signs of inner distress, such as ex- 
cessive day-dreaming. 

Strangely, however, the afflicted child may find considerable 
satisfaction in his physical difficulties, for this additional solicitude 
and expressed anxiety for his well-being may dispel a disturbing 
feeling of uncertainty as to whether his parents really love him. 
The time and attention given him may be his reassurance that the 
family baby or an older sibling is not, after all, the only recipient 
of parental affection. Reluctant to relinquish what is, to him, evi- 
dence of love and acceptance and testing his parents’ willingness to 
comply with what he exacts from them, a child may find satisfac- 
tion by prolonging his disability." 

Thus physical-health conditions affect a child's development not 
only physically but also socially and emotionally. In school, it is 
well for the teacher to be informed concerning the physical-health 
history of each child when understanding is sought of troublesome 
or unusual behavior: too frequent tears; undue complaint of an 
ache; jealous resentment of attention shown another child; exces- 


1 Helen Shacter, How Personalities Grow, p. 207. Bloomington: McKnight 
& McKnight, 1949. 
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sive need for adult approval; unusual reluctance to leave an adult 
for association with children; and so forth. There may seem to be 
no logical relationship between a past illness and present behavior, 
but there is often a subtle emotional relationship which persists. 

If the teacher is conscious of the background of a child's less- 
than-desirable behavior, problems can be alleviated by reassuring 
the child through acceptance of his temporary need to have a little 
more attention than usual. Then, too, words of encouragement can 
be judiciously used, or in other ways the teacher may show sym- 
pathetic understanding. Sometimes a smile or a nod will give a 
child the feeling that his teacher is sensitive to his hurt or insecure 
feelings. Sometimes the teacher may, by using a recess period for 
a friendly chat, trusting a child to perform an errand, or having a 
short tall with a child just before the school day begins, give him 
the added stamina necessary to following his daily routine. 

It should be recognized that the school child is also a home 
child, and the feelings aroused by happenings at home influence his 
adjustment at school. Accordingly, understanding and co-operation 
are required between the home and the school. 


HOW THE HOME ATMOSPHERE MAY INTERFERE WITH 
DEVELOPMENT AND ADJUSTMENT 

Of course circumstances unrelated to physical health also need 
recognition. There are many contributing influences which affect 
children's social and emotional behavior. Sometimes the home 
atmosphere is strained and tense because of frequent quarrels or 
arguments between the parents. A child may be gravely disturbed 
by such dissension. Often he cannot understand the short temper 
and irritability of his parents or the seemingly unwarranted criticism 
and impatience of other adults he loves. Too often a child in such 
a home assumes that he is somehow at fault, and he may develop 
guilt feelings which affect severely his emotional health and general 
well-being. 

Sometimes the presence of a new baby creates in the child a 
feeling that he has someway failed to fulfil parental expectations. 
He may become jealous of being supplanted in the love and interest 
which he so strongly covets. In other cases one child in the family 
is favored above the others; concern and chagrin appear in the 
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others who cannot understand what they assume to be their own 
failure. 

The presence of a handicapped child in a family may create an 
especially difficult home situation for the other children. Such a 
boy or girl should be accepted by his parents, and, of course, he 
should be helped to achieve a satisfying adjustment within the limits 
of his capacities. But more should not be demanded than such a 
child can accomplish. Nor, in all fairness to other children in the 
family, should disproportionate time and energy and attention be 
lavished on the unfortunate one. If such a child is unable to profit 
from the efforts of the parents but needs the help of specialists, 
harm may be done the other children if the parents overemphasize 
the exceptional child's situation and neglect his brothers and sisters. 

Undue anxiety for and concentration on one child in a family 
or in a classroom may deprive another of what he desperately needs 
for sturdy progress. Such a situation sometimes establishes a heart- 
breaking additional burden for an unhappy child who might have 
reached wholesome personality growth had the parents and teachers 
been able to face the differing needs and limitations of all their 
children. Some excellent teachers spend a considerable portion of 
the first year in getting to know children and their home situations. 
For example, during the summer one first-grade teacher visited the 
home of every child who was going to be in her class. In their 
homes the children were interviewed and the parents filled out a 
home-information inquiry. When the children came to school, 
they had the assurance that they were understood and welcome. 
Later this was especially evident to them when their teacher used 
each child's experience in varied ways to develop charts for reading. 

Paul Witty tells of another teacher who spent the first few 
weeks of the school year in becoming acquainted with her pupils. 
She employed interest inventories and anecdotal records to obtain 
information, some of which she discussed with the parents. Her 
inquiry revealed some children's fear of school, or insecurity at 
home, or sibling rivalry or hostility, or other concerns. Interests 
too were revealed and were used to motivate learning. The in- 
formation concerning each child's emotional needs was also used 
in planning activities to relieve tensions and reduce anxieties. Under 
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these conditions, learning became a successful and happy pursuit.® 

In all her work, close co-operation with parents is necessary at 
the primary level. In some cases the teacher may help by suggesting 
to the parents the results of their attitudes toward their children. 
If the parents face the reality of the situation, the children may 
become realistic, too. 

Both the child who is a deviate and his normal brother or sister 
can be given encouragement through teacher contact. She can 
make each child feel that he is accepted and understood. 

In providing for many deviates—the deaf and hard of hearing, 
the palsied and the crippled, the blind and partially seeing, the 
mentally retarded—the teacher needs special skills and special facili- 
ties, and programs and routines must be flexible. But perhaps of 
greatest significance is the role the teacher is so often called upon 
to play in helping the afflicted child deal with his feelings about him- 
self in relation to others.*1° So, too, in dealing with the gifted 
child, the teacher can be of great help in stimulating him to express 
and develop his unusual abilities. 

Difficulty often confronts the exceptional child in meeting his 
social and emotional problems. His disability imposes limitations 
which both he and the group at school must accept. His special 
requirements include not only adapting himself to school materials 
and procedures but also learning to adapt himself so as to get along 
congenially with others. 


UNAVOIDABLE CIRCUMSTANCES MAY CREATE STRESS 


Other circumstances, too, may hamper the healthy personality 
development and adjustment of children. Many environmental 
situations are far from ideal but are unavoidable. Planning must then 
be carried on with consideration for the emotional well-being of 

*Paul Witty, Reading in Modern Education. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1949. See also, Mental Health in the Classroom. Thirteenth Yearbook of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, National Education 
Association. Paul Witty, Chairman. Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion, 1940. 

? Personality in the Making, op. cit p. 266. 


7 Emotional Problems Associated with Handicapped Conditions in Children, 
pp. 6-9. Children’s Bureau Publication, No. 336. Washington: Federal Security 
Agency, 1952. 
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all who are involved. The school must recognize that often the 
parents are fully aware of the child's difficulty but are unable to 
alter conditions in the home. Whatever help the teacher can sug- 
gest to meet the situation should be offered the parents. Simply 
to make a critical observation regarding the impact of the in- 
evitable does little good. 

Perhaps an aged or ill relative must move into the child's home. 
Restrictions and requirements may be puzzling to the child and 
hard for him to accept. Perhaps military service takes the father 
away for a long time, and the child's mother must work outside 
the home. Such youngsters may be neglected or deprived of emo- 
tional support. Perhaps the death of someone in the family arouses 
distressing dread lest another similar loss occur. When the teacher 
knows the circumstances, she can help, not in changing, but in 
meeting the situation. 

Free discussion with the parents of an emotionally traumatic 
experience sometimes does a great deal to improve conditions at 
home. Sympathetic acceptance of the child's feelings as far as 
he can or will express them is salutary and frequently makes more 
bearable what might otherwise be overwhelming to him. Many 
times children feel themselves implicated in crises in which they 
are actually only incidentally involved. They may carry a heavy 
burden in guilt feelings from which they could be relieved if there 
were opportunity to talk the whole matter through and have an 
explanation scaled to their ability to understand. 

Obviously the school is not always aware of home happenings. 
But when a child seems anxious or worried, or when his behavior 
becomes unduly hostile and aggressive, or when his lessons are done 
with less than usual interest and success, checking with the child 
and with his family may suggest the cause of the difficulty. 

It is unwise for the adults close to the child to assume that, 
*He'll get over it," when he shows evidence of having been seri- 
ously disturbed by home happenings. Rather, they should feel, "He 
can be helped to understand," and should make every effort to 
clarify the experience and thus to lessen his anxiety. Subtle under- 
currents may thus be redirected so that progressive emotional 
growth can be aided rather than impeded. 


“Personality in the Making, op. cit., p. 203. 
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ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL INFLUENCES HAVE SIGNIFICANCE 


Some situations do not directly involve interpersonal relation- 
ships. Poverty, or very limited means in comparison with those of 
a child's associates, may result in a youngster's complaining of being 
unfairly treated or left out of the activities of his peers. Or, if his 
experiential background has not included the advantages other chil- 
dren have gained through various contacts, excursions, trips, and the 
like, the child often feels he has been discriminated against. Inner 
reactions under these circumstances may give rise to various un- 
desirable behavior responses. Uncomfortable feelings may show 
themselves in self-effacing behavior, or in irritating belligerence. 
Children may be spurred to win special recognition for acceptable 
accomplishment in school work or in art or music lessons outside 
of school—or they may feel discouraged and unwilling to try to 
achieve anything accepted as worthy. Too often then they are 
ready for delinquent ways of behaving. 

Even when a child is from a *privileged" home, his background 
may be, for him, a very troublesome matter. With a broader social 
horizon, some primary-school children begin early to make com- 
parisons between their parents’ Ways and the ways of their friends’ 
mothers and fathers. Language, nationality, and religious differ- 
ences cannot be ignored when they make a child feel unlike his 
mates and, so, less estimable than they. Again, a deeply sensed guilt 
can create a serious problem: To feel ashamed of one’s parents, or 
critical of them, worries many boys and girls. The reactions to such 
a situation vary widely. Shyness, or even seclusiveness, may become 
characteristic of one child. Quarrelsomeness and constant criticism 
may be a defense of another. Sullen or impudent or even delinquent 
behavior may be the unfortunate shield behind which a child seeks 
to uphold his inner feelings of being worthy—only to show him- 
self in an unworthy light. 

If the school is to aid in the total progress of its children, their 
attitudes and behavior are matters for record and concern as well 
as their achievement in academic skills. The impact of the home is 
always far-reaching and long-lasting. Social, emotional, and aca- 
demic advance may be threatened if school help is not given when 
home circumstances are difficult or disturbing. 


? Erikson, op. cit. pp- 48-49- 
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In the classroom the apparent problem may be slowness in learn- 
ing to read or in understanding number concepts. But such a prob- 
lem may actually reflect home conditions. Even when they do not 
seem to be at all related to the present difficulty in learning, they 
often are a source of difficulty for the child and to some degree 
causal of ineffective school work. 

Problems in learning are not the only troublesome outcomes of 
insecurity in children. The evidence of this disturbing factor may 
be shown in a child's reluctance to give a talk before his group, 
it may appear as an unusual display of affection for another child 
or for an adult. It may appear too as a disabling fear, or in the 
form of a violent temper outburst. Any continued undesirable be- 
havior response from a child suggests the need for checking bis 
mental health and the conditions influencing it, just as any symptom 
of impaired bodily health (fatigue, fever, a persisting cough or 
ache, for example) suggests the need for a thorough physical check. 


Only Careful Study Uncovers Causal Relationships 


One must, of course, move cautiously in considering a child’s 
mental health. Human personality, child or adult, is not simple to 
understand. Undesirable behavior and unhappy feelings are gen- 
erally evidence of inner turmoil. But the underlying reasons for 
the fighting or stealing or shyness or fearfulness, the basis for the 
injured or unhealthy feelings—these are not readily ascertained. 

An apparent cause often proves to be of only secondary sig- 
nificance, or even entirely unrelated to the development of a par- 
ticular problem. More than one child may have the same difficulty 
as far as its overt manifestation is concerned. But different reasons 
usually will be found to have brought about the behavior reaction 
which is of concern to the school. 

Learning to read provides an illustration of this. In one group 
of first-grade children, three youngsters had especial difficulty with 
reading. For the teacher, the manifestation was the same. For the 
children, the causal factor was unique in each instance. Ted’s vision 
was faulty and required the help of glasses. Rose was a slow learner 
who néeded more time and more individual aid than most young- 
sters. Philip, greatly upset by the arrival of twin brothers whom 
he regarded as threats to his position in the household and to his 
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mother's love, was unable to turn his attention to reading because 
it was so intently focused on his deep feelings of emotional in- 
security. His better-than-average intelligence did not compensate 
for his troubled feelings. The teacher's problem with these children 
was clearly not the same. For adequate handling, her approach with 
each child needed understanding of the causal elements in each 
child's difficulty. 

But even the presence of a similar difficulty does not mean that 
all children react similarly to it. Many youngsters whose vision 
needs correction with glasses nevertheless make considerable prog- 
ress in reading, working with extra effort or more intent concen- 
tration, or being motivated more highly to achieve. And many 
youngsters into whose homes new babies are born do not show 
poor school accomplishment in consequence. 

It is never safe to assume the basis for a problem without care- 
fully investigating many aspects of the situation of the child who 
faces the problem.?? All children respond uniquely to the circum- 
stances of their lives, and the relationships of cause and effect may 
be involved. Sometimes the investigation is best left to the expert 
trained in the field of emotional adjustment of children, rather than 
undertaken by the teacher, relatively unskilled or perhaps too little 
experienced in the many complexities of this field. 

Behavior responses cannot be exactly predicted. Readiness to 
learn and to progress in any area—social, emotional, intellectual, or 
physical—must be seen as dependent upon a particular child's ma- 
turity level in that area, and upon tbe interplay of all phases of his 
life. 

The wise teacher seeks to foster development in each child in 
terms of his capacity to accomplish. Whatever interferes must first 
be recognized, then, if possible, remedied or removed. The imped- 
ing factor may be poor vision or poor family relationships. It may 
come from limited social experiences or limited mental ability. 
Until its nature is determined, appropriate steps cannot be taken 
to help the child. 

? Erik Erikson, Childhood and Society, p. 41. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1950. 


"Lester Crow and Alice Crow, Mental Hygiene, p. 106. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951. 
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SOME CHILDREN HAVE SPECIAL NEEDS 


When a child deviates markedly in some way from other chil- 
dren, especially difficult demands face home and school. Excep- 
tional understanding is needed for the exceptional child. There may 
be no outward evidence of limitations, as with some mentally re- 
tarded children, or there may be all too apparent physical handi- 
caps. If there is need of a special educational program and a school 
system makes no such provision, it becomes the obligation of the 
teacher to seek out whatever means are possible to provide as emo- 
tionally healthy an environment as is possible for the youngster with 
a special disability. 

This will involve patient help to the child not only in academic 
work geared to his ability but also in social relationships and in 
emotional acceptance of himself—and often, too, it will involve help 
to his family in understanding and accepting emotionally the exist- 
ing situation. And in this regard it should not be forgotten that 
many children in need of exceptional understanding are not handi- 
capped by impaired or retarded development. 

Many boys and girls, in comparison with their age group, have 
progressed more rapidly, perhaps in physical growth, perhaps in 
intellectual growth. They, too, are deviates. "They, too, need indi- 
vidualized opportunities in terms of their unusual growth rates and 
growth potentials, if their development is to be sound. Progress and 
adjustment can be hampered and impaired through lack of provi- 
sion appropriate for them. Undesirable work habits and attitudes 
toward accomplishment often interfere with the good work other- 
wise possible. Social relationships and emotional stability may suffer 
through limited or inadequate planning for these youngsters. 


ALL INDIVIDUALS HAVE BASIC NEEDS 


There are needs which are general human needs and which do 
not belong specifically to any level of development or any level of 
ability. These are needs which must be met from earliest childhood 
on through the adult years if individuals are to reach contentment 
and satisfaction, if they are to be responsible and happy. 

Among the most significant is the need to experience success— 
to feel capable in what one undertakes to carry through. Also 
highly important is the sense of being accepted—liked for one's 
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self, approved for what one is and does. And included, also, is the 
desire to “match up” with others of one’s group—not to feel apart 
because of differences in ways of being or of living.’ 

Some people are more dependent than others upon the satisfac- 
tion of such needs, but all people are motivated by them in some 
degree. Children at the primary level have these same urges, these 
same motivating forces of behavior. And they, too, differ in the 
degree of the satisfactions required. 

It should not surprise anyone working in a primary classroom 
to find Tommy going ahead at a nod from his teacher, but Edward 
so uncertain that much encouragement and urging are needed for 
him to start any task, Or to see Betty peering constantly over the 
top of teacher's desk for approval of how her lesson is progressing 
on her paper, while Marie gets sufficient support from the direc- 
tions and suggestions given the group, turning in her finished paper 
without requiring individual commendation. Nor is it unusual to 
find one child well-liked by his classmates, and another—with com- 
parable looks, ability, skill in games—practically without friends. 


LEARNING OTHER THAN BOOK LEARNING 


Well-rounded progress requires more than book learning. It 
demands emotional learning, and social learning. The school must, 
therefore, provide for its children not only appropriate subject 
matter and aid in mastering it but also help toward the development 
of appropriate and acceptable fcelings and attitudes in other areas 
of child growth. 

A sense of competence is important. So a child must have tasks 
within the range of successful accomplishment. A feeling of accept- 
ance of self is important. And a child will be more likely to accept 
himself if he feels that others—his parents, his teachers, the peer 
group—accept him. This condition comes partly from his feeling 
that they approve of what he does. So a child needs to have recog- 
nition and to hear praise for what he achieves. Thus, he will have 
confidence that his needs will be met, and he will feel secure. 

Not all children come to school feeling secure. Many do not 
feel competent, and others sense quickly that they are not accepted 
or liked by other children. The school is called upon to increase 


*Shacter, How Personalities Grow, op. cit. pp. 44-45- 
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children's adequacy, responsibility, and successful social interaction 
if it accepts as important its duty to promote children's happiness in 
living. And even though the teacher cannot find the opportunity 
to know individually and intimately the twenty-five, thirty, thirty- 
five (or more) youngsters who come to her room each day, she 
can still do a great deal to promote their sturdy growth in mental 
health. 
Fundamental Bases for Teacbing 

The general development level of a grade, the stage of maturity 
reached by most children in her class, is knowledge every teacher 
should have. A wide range of individual differences in physical, 
mental, social and emotional characteristics within her group is a 
fact which every teacher must face. 

Armed with an understanding of children, the primary-level 
teacher is spared many discouragements and much fruitless effort. 
For she tempers appropriately her expectations of individual re- 
sponse and individual achievement. She provides for occasional un- 
restricted activity but assumes leadership in directing her energetic 
and relatively inexperienced children in their excursions into group 
activity. She offers stimulation for active curiosity and encourages 
the expression of existing interests and helps to broaden and extend 
them. 

THE TEACHER'S ROLE TAKES MORE THAN SKILL 

The teacher's own individuality cannot be ignored. Her own 
background cannot be overlooked. Often a degree of self-searching 
is needed to assure herself of accepting every child as worthy of 
her respect and her concern. There is no place for a display of 
intolerance of racial or religious or language differences, nor of 
other cultural differences, in the classroom. Indeed, there is no 
rightful place outside the classroom, either, but, being realistic, we 
recognize that the adult teacher was once a child and absorbed the 
influences of the particular milieu within which she grew and de- 
veloped.’ Sometimes the sincere teacher must strive to understand 
and dispel early biases, to recognize and escape early prejudices. 
And sometimes she must seck to do away with existing outside in- 
fluences upon her children and upon their parents. For these influ- 
ences may bring disharmony into the classroom group. Her insight 


"Harold Bernard, Mental Health for Classroom Teachers, p. 145. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1952. 
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must be keen to bring about fortunate relationships. Her under- 
standing must be subtle and her behavior judicious. 

Every group presents both a problem and a challenge to the 
teacher because of its many and varied personalities. The deviant 
children with their disparate interests and capacities, all need to be 
brought into a functioning whole. 

But always some children can be encouraged toward shared 
endeavor, others toward independent use of their energies, yet all 
toward a common goal. Some will be the imaginative leaders. A 
few will contribute little more than their acquiescent presence. 
Many will participate with about equal ability. For this is the 
nature of an unselected group. Individuals can always be helped 
toward better co-operation, contributing to a group undertaking in 
accord with their particular abilities. Healthful social and emotional 
learning may be advanced in learning a new vocabulary, new num- 
ber combinations, and other new academic concepts. 

The better a teacher knows her children as individuals, clearly 
the more she can help draw each into active and appropriate group 
participation. Many different roles must be filled to complete any 
group project, so that children with different inclinations, different 
maturity levels, and different capacities can with care be well cast. 

Jerry may need to be deflected from choosing a part to play 
which he cannot successfully manage. Irene may require urging 
toward what she will find a challenging and stimulating endeavor 
rather than be permitted to suffer boredom from too simple and 
repetitive an activity. 

Learning for the primary-level child is most satisfying when he 
is an active participant in a concrete situation. If participation is 
too short-lived it is not likely to be very productive for the child. 
And it shall be short-lived if it is inappropriate for him as an 
individual. 

But whether a child is quick and alert to grasp ideas, or slow 
and indecisive, his efforts should not be disparaged. To belittle a 
child, to criticize him impatiently, to hurry him beyond his capa- 
bilities, tears down his feeling of self-respect as well as his inner 
assurance of being acceptable. He turns to his teacher for support 
and affection and encouragement. Without such help he will 
struggle in vain to achieve the independence and initiative so im- 
Portant at this level of his development. 
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Attention to Mental Health Implements All Learning 

Emphasis upon meeting the fundamental social and emotional 
needs of children at the primary level does not imply the neglect 
of subject matter and the skills. Rather, emphasis upon meeting the 
basic needs of childhood personalities encourages good mental 
health—and good mental health provides a stimulus which encour- 
ages effective learning. There is integration of intellectual with 
social and emotional aspects of living when effective learning takes 
place. 

How subject matter is taught is as important as what is taught. 
The feeling-tone of the teacher-contacts with children and with 
their parents, and the success of the child's reaction to his associates, 
are powerful determinants of good mental health and of successful 
accomplishment as well. Since enduring attitudes so often have their 
start in primary-grade experiences, this period in the educational 
program needs especially sympathetic awareness and alert handling 
from the teacher. 

Some homes will co-operate more successfully than others. 
Home understanding and interest cannot go beyond what the par- 
ents are capable of achieving, and parents, like children, are, after 
all, individuals and hence differ both in ability and in personality. 
Helping a parent perform successfully at his level of understanding 
is what the school should seek to accomplish. And inevitably this 
is reflected in the child's adjustment in school. 

Perhaps one of the most vital goals toward which the school 
can aim in working with children at the primary level is to encour- 
age the development of feelings of adequacy in both social and 
subject-matter endeavors. For the school child who becomes dis- 
couraged and disinterested may become seriously disturbed emo- 
tionally; and even a slight impairment can establish a handicap. 

The child whose tasks are such that he can accomplish them 
successfully —whose social relationships are such that he feels liked 
and accepted by adult and child groups—whose interests bring a 
feeling of stimulation and eagerness in daily activities—that child 
has good mental health, with an excellent foundation for continued 
stable and healthful emotional living. 


Personality in the Making, Op. cit., pp. 18-19. 


CHAPTER IX 
Mental-Healtb Practices in tbe Intermediate Grades 


FRANCES M. WILSON 


Understanding tbe Problems of Intermediate-Grade Pupils 


In the psychoanalytic literature concerning latency, psychi- 
atrists stress the absence of sex drives and the emergence of ego 
strengths as the primary characteristics of children in the age group 
nine through twelve. Teachers who live with these children in the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, find the period difficult to under- 
stand. They recognize an elusive quality about the boys and girls 
of this age and feel that they are meeting them almost entirely at 
surface levels. Even teachers and parents who find it easy to under- 
stand the symbolic language of little children and the verbalizations 
of adolescents experience a barrier that stems from the noncom- 
municative nature of many children in this intermediate-age group. 

The professional literature during the past thirty years has made 
teachers and parents keenly aware of the complex elements involved 
in the growth and development of children during the early child- 
hood period. It has also almost distorted concepts of adolescence 
by stressing the turbulance of youth: the fluctuating moods, the 
social strivings, the sex pressures, the demanding goals, the family 
influences—all to be faced in a highly concentrated period of time. 
It is not surprising that the problems of the middle years seem 
light by contrast and that the child of the latency period, insulated 
by a variety of activities, group supports, and what often appears 
to be an absence of emotional responsiveness, tends to be neglected. 
To parents and teachers, this child often appears to be in a kind of 
Psychological deep-freeze. What is significant about him behind 
his facade of collections (stamps, bottle tops, and model planes)? 
Is learning occurring in spite of the almost irrefutable contradic- 
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tions of such written expressions as quayor for choir, bracise for 
breakfast, ascream for ice cream, clackt for clock, grobeich for 
garbage, and when even the magic word "television" is almost uni- 
versally misspelled? What are the characteristics of the boys and 
girls of these intermediate years? What are the motivations, the 
interests, the pressures of these boys and girls who display so curious 
a blend of endless physical motion and psychological somnolence? 

To challenge certain stereotypes in thinking about these boys 
and girls, to test principles regarding learning, to explore factors in 
the present cultural milieu, to learn more about their thoughts and 
feelings, and to study the practices of their teachers and their par- 
ents, a variety of investigations were made especially for this year- 
book chapter. The methods employed in collecting the data are 
those which may be used very effectively by classroom teachers 
who wish to learn more about their children. Knowledge of chil- 
dren's problems is basic to understanding their needs and to attempt- 
ing to meet them. 


1. Two thousand boys and girls of this age group, representative of the 
varied intellectual and social levels, kept daily schedules which were 
reviewed, 

2. Teachers wrote about their own school experiences during the 
intermediate years. 

34 Boys and girls submitted various personal documents: unfinished 
Stories; compositions on “What I Criticize About Myself,” “What 
Others Criticize About Me,” “My Life Ten Years From Now,” “The 
Person I Would Like To Be,” “What Makes Me Mad,” “If I Were 
Mother,” and so forth. 

4. Parents of children in this age group reviewed the problems about 
which they are most concerned through study of questionnaire re- 
sponses and in discussion groups. 

5. The pupils reported upon their hobbies, their friendships, books read, 
and the like, in questionnaires and during discussions. 

6. Case studies of bright, normal, dull, and delinquent students were 
made; data were analyzed regarding boys admitted during the cur- 
rent year to special schools for boys presenting behavior problems. 

7. Classes were observed, and the activities of the students were noted. 


From these approaches, information was obtained about the 
characteristics of children in this age group: their interests, use of 
time, feelings, behavior, and attitudes. Ways in which teachers and 
parents might help became evident. 


rap 
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Characteristics of Children of the Intermediate Grades 


ANALYSES OF TIME SCHEDULES 


Review of data found in the time schedules presents certain basic 
information about interests, responsibilities, and the ways the boys 
and girls spend their time. Homework is an almost negligible factor. 
When it is reported in the time schedules, it is usually because some 
adult is checking, or because a report must be made. When home- 
work is referred to, it is usually an arithmetic or spelling assignment 
that is mentioned. Reading as a leisure activity was reported in less 
than 2 per cent of the time schedules. Television viewing, on the 
other hand, accounts for almost four hours a day in the lives of the 
vast majority of these children. Even during the hasty noon-lunch 
period, the television set is turned on, It is not surprising, there- 
fore, to find that highest on the list of “things others criticize in me” 
is “looking at television too much.” 

Almost every TV program is mentioned at one time or another, 
although the most popular programs with the boys are those relating 
to Superman, space ships, and life on the other planets. “Rocket 
Man,” “Captain Video,” and “Sky King,” are the modern boys’ 
heroes. All the variety shows are popular, too, as are quiz programs 
and “give-aways.” Cowboy pictures, mysteries, and plays are in- 
cluded. “I Love Lucy,” is named universally; “Howdy Doody” is 
still enjoyed; “Dragnet” is especially well liked. 

Recently many adults have commented that they believe there 
is a decrease in the amount of televiewing done by young people. 
The reports of these New York City young people would seem to 
present contradictory evidence, although the findings were drawn 
during two weeks in the winter when the weather would invite 
indoor rather than outdoor activity. 

Perhaps the most striking finding from a study of the time 
schedules is the number of chores performed by these children. 
Life is an almost continuous trip "to the store for my mother.” 
Many children go before school, during lunch, and after school. 
Some shop for grandmother as well as for mother, and some make 
many separate trips for each household. The children also assume 
Considerable responsibility for washing the dishes. Some of them 
return from school to face the soiled dishes from breakfast. A ma- 
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jority of them help with supper dishes, although they have little 
responsibility in the preparation of supper. Some of them prepare 
breakfast for themselves as well as for their younger brothers and 
sisters. They report considerable "cleaning" although much of this 
seems to be caring for their own rooms and light work such as 
dusting. Occasionally feelings break through. One boy reported, 
"[ have a secret; I scrub the floors for my mother." Apparently 
he was ashamed to have his *unmanly" activity known; yet he gave 
no evidence of rebellion because he knew the task was required 
of him. Among the chores there is also mention of care given pets. 
The dog is *walked" and fed, and even the cat is “bathed.” 

“Minding” younger brothers and sisters, more frequently a re- 
sponsibility of girls rather than boys, is reported upon favorably. 
Girls of ten and eleven express a certain amount of pleasure in 
"protecting" the younger brothers and sisters, especially when the 
age difference is a significant one and the younger child is still very 
young. When there is a narrowing of the age gap, there is often 
outright hostility expressed toward the younger child and the fact 
that his demands must be met. However, sibling rivalry is more 
controlled than during the earlier years. 

Toward these various responsibilities the boys and girls showed, 
in the main, an attitude of passive acceptance. Often they are proud 
of the contributions they are able to make and the responsibilities 
they assume. 

Rita writes in her schedule, “After school I meet my mother in 
our store. My parents need me to help them because it is very 
busy at this time of the year. I made a sale today for $7 and my 
parents are very proud of me." 

Albert B. writes, "Saturday is different for me. Saturday I get 
Up at 3:30 A.M. and go to work at 4:15. I get to my father's bakery 
at 5:00 A.M. and at 6:00 A.M. I start work. I get finished about 
4:00 P.M. delivering bread. Sunday my father and I go to a movie." 

Yat Sen writes, “After school I take a subway to work in New 
York at a newspaper office. I have dinner in New York. After 
dinner I watch TV. After watching TV I go to bed." 

There is an occasional protest. Jacob, whose father is a superin- 
tendent in an apartment house, told his teacher in an interview, “I’m 
tired. You know those big cans are heavy, even when they're empty!" 
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SELF-CRITICISM TAKES MANY FORMS 

When given an opportunity to report the things they criticize 
in themselves, these children of the intermediate period tell much 
about themselves. Criticism regarding their physical appearance 
was voiced by approximately so per cent of the group. They are 
too tall, too short, too small, too fat, too thin. They are "ugly"; 
they wear glasses; their hair is “too red" or too curly. Often their 
feelings of inferiority are reinforced by the jests of adults or the 
baits hurled by cartoonists. 

They have little control over many factors in their environment 
and thus, even in the most privileged homes, the children experience 
considerable repression which finds expression in hostility both 
verbal and physical in nature. Second on the list of their faults, as 
they see them, is fighting. Disobedience is next. As they seek to 
develop the “ego strengths" which psychiatrists stress, they rebel 
and disobey. Frequently reproof makes them feel especially guilty 
about their disobedience. 

They criticize the clothes they wear in much the same way that 
their parents do, but, whereas the adults are critical of untidiness 
and sloppiness, the children themselves are sensitive to their inability 
to look attractive. Poor personal habits are also mentioned. In 
descending order of frequency they report: "getting along with 
others—especially sharing,” "arguing too much," “lack of scholastic 
achievement,” “inability to get along with their brothers and sisters,” 
“showing off,” “lack of athletic ability,” “being bad,” and, finally, 
“sex-awareness.” 


OTHER CRITICISMS OF MIDDLE-GRADE CHILDREN 


Much of what they decry in themselves they have frequently 
heard commented upon unfavorably. Their parents criticize many 
things. Appearance again heads the list; however, appearance is 
reported only half as frequently by the parents as by the children. 
They “talk back” and “talk too much”; are “bad,” “sloppy,” “slow,” 
and "lazy"; watch too much TV; stay up too late; don’t take care 
of their clothing; have poor health habits; and lie. These char- 
acteristics hold true in widely different socioeconomic areas, the 
difference being mainly that of the degree. 

In criticizing himself because of his personal habits, a child in 
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an underprivileged area reports: *My mother yells at me because 
Irip my pants and don't have them nice for school." 

In another, more privileged area, a child reports: *My mother 
scolds me because I don't change to my play clothes as soon as I 
come home from school." 

Other children, they find, criticize their appearance, their bossi- 
ness, their showing off, their fighting, their meanness, their athletic 
ability, cheating, and, finally, their playing with the opposite sex. 
Less than 5 per cent of the children reported that no one criticized 
them. Only 2 per cent found nothing to criticize in themselves. 
Over 500 children reported self-criticism and the criticism of others 
in 20 different classes in 6 different schools. 

In one school, in a somewhat underprivileged area, the boys and 
girls were invited to describe the kinds of persons they would like 
to be. Their feelings of guilt, hostility, rejection, deprivation, in- 
adequacy, and insecurity filter through: 


The kind of person I would like to be is an intelligent, kind, pretty 
person. I do not want to be a tattletale, sore loser, unkind, selfish, and 
bad. I would like to be a little flower of God. I feel like doing good 
deeds. I feel that I should try to act like a big girl that always helps her 
mother. I would like to be married and be a mother. When I get 
married, I would like to have two children, a boy and a girl. I like to 
be helpful. I want a boy because I like to dress him up. I want a girl 
because a boy and girl is a nice family. I would like to be an important 
person, too. I like school very much. I think that children from 8 to 
14 should like school too. I feel that it is very interesting to learn things 
that you don't know. 


Well, to tell the truth, I would not like to be anyone I know of. 
I would like to have a family and a wife and a good job and try to 
give my family what they need and give them what they want that 
Is in reason. What I like about myself is that I am not mean but I am 
kind of soft-hearted lots of times. I have little quarrels with my brother 
Joseph but I take a lot from him because I am older. 


The replies of one class to an unfinished story, when analyzed, 
almost serve as a summary of the feelings of the children in the 
intermediate-age group. 


1. Children of middle-class parents have the feeling that their parents 
are not satisfied with them, especially in such matters as appearance, 
getting up in the morning, and going to bed. 
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2. Children have anxieties about meeting the standards adults set for 
them. 

3. They feel parents verbalize too much. 

4. They feel that misbehavior should be punished. 

5. They experience problems in their relationships with siblings. 


TEACHERS DESCRIBE MIDDLE-GRADE PUPILS 


Teachers reported many significant facts about children. In a 
typical middle-class school, forty-five teachers in various workshop 
sessions discussed the behavior of the children as they saw it. 
Fourth-grade teachers commented as follows: “annoys other chil- 
dren,” “needs constant reminders about work," "hasn't mastered 
work habits,” “has careless personal habits," “dallies and giggles,” 
“clowns, is outgrowing shyness.” 

The teachers stress these facts about fourth-grade pupils: Chil- 
dren at this age are particularly interested in manipulative activities. 
They like dramatic plays (boys as Indians, gang members, and the 
like; girls, family situations with dolls.) Both sexes love acting. 
There is a definite interest in making collections. They like to 
barter, go visiting, and take trips. 

Fifth-grade teachers note improvements as well as more serious 
problems in behavior. They mention careless work habits; that 
girls have difficulty in sports; that boys and girls enjoy extra jobs 
set by the teachers; that they ask many questions; that both sexes 
are becoming very conscious of physical defects; that truancy on 
the part of predelinquent boys begins; that dependability and re- 
sponsibility on the parts of boys and girls are emerging. 

Sixth-grade teachers describe certain negative traits. According 
to their teachers, the girls are becoming “fresh”! There is evidence 
of more serious aggression such as stone-throwing and gang-fighting 
among the boys. There is “lagging behind.” Boys do a lot of 
“fooling around.” Boys are careless about their personal appearance. 
Both boys and girls are more interested in social studies than in other 
school subjects. Complaints and concern about personal health 
increase. 

When parents in a workshop were given a chance to discuss the 
problems they found most difficult to cope with in dealing with 
their children, they considered the following especially significant: 
how to apply appropriate punishments; how to discuss a child’s 
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fears with him; how to develop interest in doing things and to 
hold that interest until a task is finished; how to overcome a dis- 
like for school work and for studying; how to eliminate the need 
for constant reminders about homework, dressing, and family 
chores; how to get children to help at home; how to develop a 
sense of responsibility in the children; how to make a child under- 
stand that everything will not always turn out as he wishes unless 
he gives time and effort to the undertaking. 


CASE STUDY MATERIALS 


A number of problems and significant factors in the environ- 
ment of the children became evident from the case study material 
presented by teachers. Many children develop an apparent accept- 
ance of passive attitude toward the situations in which they find 
themselves because they are able to affect the situation only slightly. 
John says, “I would rather have moved, but now that I'm staying 
it’s o.k. I can't say I feel happy here, and I can't say I feel sad here.” 

Some children reveal feelings of passivity as they seek to de- 
velop an attitude toward their own sex. Tom states, “There is no 
special reason to like being a boy. I would have been just as 
happy if I had been born a girl.” For some boys the period is char- 
acterized by aggressive behavior toward their girl companions which 
often results in feelings of guilt and of rebellion and resentment. 

Concerning the relationships between the sexes, another teacher 
writes, “. . . in this group, as with most ten-year-olds, the boys are 
a solid group which teases the girls as a group but never as indi- 
viduals. The girls also separate from the boys.” This voluntary 
physical separation of the sexes is universal at this age. The qui- 
escent nature of sex feelings and drives as accepted by the psycho- 
analytic school is in need of further study. There is considerable 
evidence in the informal conversations, the sidewalk drawings and 
remarks, the physical retaliations, the playful hair pulling, the un- 
Necessary Push, to indicate that intense feelings provoke such an 
anxiety and guilt that psychological preservation is sought through 
Separation. The behavior is universal, however, so that deviation 
from it, when found, is baffling to a teacher. 

Boys are reported three times as often as girls because of prob- 
lem behavior; this may be traced to the fact that they are forced 
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to grow up in a matriarchal society. From babyhood on, they are 
dominated by the influence of women. 

Adults sometimes are motivated to shelter these “tween-aged” 
children from the negative elements in their environment. Un- 
fortunately at times, these well-meaning efforts serve to confuse the 
child further. He is old enough to know some of the facts but 
not equipped to deal with them. 

For example, Robert's mother is an alcoholic. Robert's con- 
fusion and the added pressures which the efforts of adults to spare 
him have brought about are manifest in the interview recorded 
between him and his counselor. 


C. I heard you were absent yesterday, Robert. 

R. Yes. My mother was sick. 

C. How is she now? 

R. She was a little better today. 

C. What did you do at home yesterday? 

R. Istayed home. I felt sorry. The doctor had to come and pump her 
stomach. I was afraid she would get worse and have to go to the 
hospital. I was crying because my mother had an infection and she 
was groaning. My father told me all about it. 

C. Did your father see you crying? 

R. I cried in bed when nobody saw. My mother got up this morning, 
but I still worried even though the doctor said she'd be all right. 

C. Did you ever see your mother sick this way before? 

R. Yes, about three months ago. 

C. You are still worried even though the doctor said she'd be all right. 

R. Yes, because I don't want my mother to get hurt. (Tears came to 
R's eyes at this point. He began to cry.) 

C. You're crying because you feel bad about your mother? 

R. Yes, I feel scared. I don't want my mother to get hurt. Doctors 
aren't always right. Sometimes when they have operations they don't 
always live. My father is still worried too. 

C. You think your father is still worried too. 

R. Yes, because he likes my mother. He doesn't want anything to 
happen to her. 

C. You and your father are still worried. 

R. Yes, because doctors aren't always right. I'm scared because I love 


my mother. She treated me nice. Tonight when my mother goes 
to the doctor, me and my friend will clean up the house. We will 
clean the floors as a surprise for my mother, It’s my friend Johnny. 
He doesn't want any money for it because he knows she is sick. 
Once we fixed him up when his head was hurt and his mother wasn't 


home. 
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Children find tremendous solace and encouragement from their 
friends during these trying intermediate years. Friends are of pro- 
found encouragement, and children will go to extreme lengths to 
insure approval from their friends. Sometimes this results in conflict 
with adult standards. A boy's ability to use his fists may provoke 
the admiration of other children, but it may also provoke the 
dismay of his parents and teachers. Further conflict ensues if father 
advocates his son's "defending himself" at the same time that his 
mother punishes him for fighting. A bloody nose may earn a purple 
heart on the sidewalk and a court martial in the home! 

Boys and girls are deeply concerned lest they be viewed as 
"babies" by their companions. "This sometimes poses a problem for 
the teacher who is struggling with a learning disability. A fifth- 
grade teacher writes, "When I took over the class, I gave Leo 
books commensurate with his reading ability. He refused the books, 
"because the children will make fun of me if they see me reading 
such a baby book?” A child who is accustomed to baby ways 
because of his parents' attitudes is likely to fare badly with his 
companions who often, with unerring accuracy, pounce upon the 
evidences of immaturity and hold the child up to a withering bar- 
rage of caustic humor or physical abuse. 

Families sometimes unwittingly contribute to problems in an- 
other way. For example, James: 


For the rest of the week James became even more quarrelsome and 
unco-operative. He answered the teacher back. He came to school at 
1:30 OF 2:00 in the afternoon and began to play in the afternoon. I 
notified his mother through his sister Lorraine. 

« +, Again James would not come into the classroom. The office was 
notified that he couldn’t be found. The mother was sent for. She put 
the sister in charge of bringing him to school in the morning and the 


afternoon. He seldom does anything outside of school without his 
Sister. 


Another characteristic of the age group is the desire for elab- 
orately organized activities, probably because they contribute to a 
feeling of importance. Projects achieve great significance and those 
responsible for their execution often find it difficult to carry them 
through because of the standards which they have set. Organiza- 
tion, in truth, becomes "overorganization." In their desire to re- 
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ceive the adult approval which they so desperately crave, the chil- 
dren often set unrealistic goals. 

The latency period sees the beginning of serious behavior prob- 
lems when normal adjustment fails to take place. Running away 
and truancy begin to manifest themselves for there is physical ade- 
quacy which permits exploration of a wider geographical area than 
was possible at an early age. Modification of antisocial tendencies 
is more difficult and apparently requires longer time to accomplish 
than in the earlier years. 


Conclusions about Mental-Healtb Problems 


The mental-health problems of boys and girls of this age group 
may be summarized: 


1. Meeting feelings of inadequacy resulting from their strivings for 
status which conflict with their incomplete physical development, 
their emotional maturity, and their social acceptance. 

2. Handling feelings of anxiety arising from fear of adult disapproval, 

coupled with feelings of frustration stemming from their efforts to 

conform. 

Adjusting to pressure imposed by sibling and peer-group rivalry. 

4. Accepting physical limitations, Girls, and boys as well, tend to look 
upon themselves as physically unattractive; their efforts to compen- 
sate for their dissatisfaction sometimes leads to psychological diffi- 
culties. 

5. Adjusting to feelings of rejection which are engendered by the de- 
mands placed upon them by adults for completion of chores, meeting 
work standards, and “growing up,” which they interpret “if they 
really loved me, they would not make these demands of me.” 


What the Classroom Teacher Can Do 


OBSERVATION AND INQUIRY 


There are many important things that the classroom teacher can 
do to help these children of the intermediate years. Basic to practice 
is, of course, knowledge and understanding of these children. Many 
devices suggested in the preceding discussion may be used profitably 
by teachers: the unfinished story; the time schedule; compositions 
on such topics as “Why I Get Mad,” “What I Criticize About 
Myself,’ “What Others Criticize About Me,” and the like; role- 
playing; puppets; the autobiography; sociometric techniques. It 
should be kept in mind that the two most valuable techniques are 


w 
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observation and the interview. The former, when accompanied by 
careful anecdotal reporting, will yield important evidence of trends, 
relationships, and motivations as well as serve to raise questions and 
reveal areas in need of further investigation. Occasionally a teacher 
may choose to use a questionnaire to study the various members of 
the class. Some of the questions which might be utilized include: 


My best friend in this class is... . 

If I could, I would like to have as my best friend in this class... . 
The game my friends and I like best to play is... . 

Our favorite place of play is... . 

The person in my family that I like best is... . 

The grown-up not in my family that I like best is... . 
The school subject I like best is. . . . 

What I like best about school is.... 

I have (none—some—many) fears. I am afraid of .... 

Do you feel that your parents expect too much of you? .... 
My hobby is... . 


Teachers will find too that patterns of conduct are evident in 
the group situation of the classroom. In some classes almost every 
child will be attending religious instruction before or after school 
each day; in others, music, dancing, or art lessons will be consum- 
ing large portions of time. Absence of parental supervision may be 
encouraging late hours, poor recreation, or gang activities. These 
activities may be reflected in tensions, weariness, poor attendance. 
or lowered vitality. 

Time schedules will yield similar information. Barbara emerges 
as a very well-behaved little girl. Her teacher might wonder 
whether she is striving too hard to please and directing an undue 
amount of her energies toward conforming: 

7:00 Get out of bed. Make up mine and sister’s bed. Get dressed; 
help dress brother and sister. 


7:30 Get books together, and other things. Go to store for mother. 
Eat breakfast, 


8:00 See that sister and brother are ready. 


8:15 Read book, see that homework is finished. 
8:30 Leave for school. 


12:00 We are let out of school for lunch. I wait for brother and sister. 
Take them home. 


12:15 Wash face and hands. Eat lunch. Talk to mother, tell her how 
I did in school, 
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12:30 Go back to school. 

3:00 We are let out of school at 3:00. My day is coming to an end. 
Wait for sister. Take her home. 

3:10 Get home. Change clothes. Go to store for mother. 

3:30 Go to library to look up reports. 

5:00 Come home. Get washed up. Eat dinner. 

6:00 Watch T.V. 

8:30 Get clothes out for school in the morning. 

9:00 Comb hair. Get sister’s and brother's clothes. Polish shoes. Wait 
for my father to come home from work. 

9:30 My father comes home from work. Talk to him. Kiss him good 
night and go to bed. 
As you can see, school children as well as grownups have a 
very busy day. I welcome the time to go to bed. 


In their descriptions of their families, children frequently let 
feelings come through. There is George who told his teacher: 


I live in seven rooms. When I go late to my house they take me and 
hit me and put me to bed. I don’t like my father because he hits me too 
much. I don’t like my mother because she screams too much. I don’t 
like my sister because she is always crying. I don’t like my brother 
because he is always hurting me. I like my family because they give me 
money. When company comes to my house, my brother always thinks 
he is so pretty.... 


An unfinished story, such as the following one, gives a teacher 
clues to factors in the children’s environment which affect their 
attitude: 


Iam going to tell you a story about Johnny. Johnny is 8 going on 9. 
The morning this story began, Johnny was fast asleep in bed. He had 
been up late the night before. He felt some one waking him. He 
wanted to say “Go away let me sleep.” Instead he rubbed his eyes, 
yawned, and asked, “What time is it?” 

His momma said, “It’s time to get up.” 

“Do I have to?” he asked. 

“Hurry, you'll be late for school.” j 

Very slowly Johnny put one foot off the bed, then the other. His 
feet were cold. He looked around for his slippers. 

Where do you think they were? 

Johnny put on his slippers. Then he went to the bathroom. He took 
care of his wants. Then he turned on the water in the basin and let it 
drip over his fingers, then he washed the tip of his nose. He picked up 
the towel and dried himself, 
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When he came out of the bathroom his mother said, “Johnny get 
washed up." 

“But I did,” said Johnny. 

“I don't call that washing,” said his mother. 

What could Johnny do? He went back into the bathroom. This 
time he put the stopper in the basin. He threw his washcloth into the 
basin. It was a blue one. He lifted it up and the water dripped down. 
He rubbed soap on the washcloth, Then he washed his hands, He 
looked out. Why? 

Then he washed his arms. He scrubbed his face. When he came to 
his ears, he hesitated. Why? 

When he washed the back of his neck he squirmed. Why? 

What else did Johnny do? 

Johnny left the bathroom and went into the bedroom. He took off 
his pajamas, put on his underwear, his trousers, socks and shoes, then 
he put on his shirt. 

What did his mother say when she saw him? 

Johnny went into the dinette. The table was set. Johnny walked up 
to the table and said, “I’m not hungry.” Why? 

What did his mother say when Johnny said, “I’m not hungry.” 

What did Johnny do? 

Be eA mother’s eyes began to look up. What was she looking at? 

y? 

What did Johnny do? 


Children’s motivations are exceedingly complex and at times 
many of the problems of learning and of behavior which are mani- 
fested find their basis in children’s efforts to cope with the pressures 
of the latency period: to conform, to win adult approval, to be 
accepted by their friends, 

Case studies of children of average or better intelligence who are 
retarded in reading often provide the teacher with valuable in- 
formation. Teachers need to utilize every available resource to 


understand the complex involvements of feelings that affect child 
behavior, 


Floyd is a boy for whom danger is always inherent in a situation 
whether or not it is immediately apparent. Since he also feels pushed to 
achieve in areas evidently prescribed by others, the combination of 
factors has resulted in his using a great deal of energy to protect himself 
from these directions rather than toward efforts which would be pro- 
ductive of growth and advancement of his own interests. Obviously an 
artistically gifted boy with generally good potentials, Floyd is deterred 
from real accomplishment by not being able to respond to situatiors 
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and people according to his own standards and understanding. He is a 
very sensitive youngster who uses his sensitivity not to enrich but to 
protect himself. His potential is severely diminished because of the en- 
forced strivings which sit in such tyranny over him. 


Virginia Ruth is, even at this age, already concerned with the role 
she will play as an adult. She seems to have, in fantasy, skipped the 
period of school and foregone any idea of accomplishment as the result 
of her own efforts. It is very much more important for her to see her- 
self performing for others in fairy-tale Hollywood fashion. 


Ronald would appear to be a boy of somewhat better than average 
intelligence who has a great deal of energy for which he does not get 
sufficient outlet. It appears that he has not got much affection or atten- 
tion at home but only pressure to do what is “right.” He, therefore, 
feels neglected and forced into doing things he does not like. He has 
come to feel that the only way he can safely get some satisfaction is to 
obey all the rules (while “sneaking” some forbidden activity on the 
side). His poor experience with warm relationships at home has made 
it difficult for him to make friends and adds to his feelings of emotional 
deprivation. Even more, he feels abandoned and helpless, so that he 
constantly looks for danger or threats of danger against which he must 
protect himself. This shifting of aims to safety as a goal has interfered 
with his ability to apply himself to academic pursuits since the former 
is so much more pressingly important to him. 


Occasionally teachers may be helped to come closer to the feel- 
ings of the children by searching their own memories of classroom 
experiences during this period. Recently thirty-four teachers ina 
workshop recorded their recollections of their school experiences 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. Only 30 per cent of them had 
pleasant recollections, Excerpts from their manuscripts highlight 
some of their experiences, both pleasant and unpleasant: 


In fifth year I had a teacher who was intensely interested in nature. 
She took our class on the only trip I experienced, to a neighboring pond 
where we saw at first hand some of the wild flowers we had been study- 
ing from books. 


I remember my wearing eyeglasses for the first time to sixth-grade 
class. The teacher was unsympathetic in general, and I did not feel that 
she liked me. She made a simple, innocent remark about glasses. I had 
been hoping since entering the room that she would not say anything 
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at all. I had wanted to ignore them. I burst into tears at the remark, 
although there was really nothing in it to cause tears. 


I particularly remember my fifth-year teacher because I loved and 
worshipped her greatly. She unfortunately had made me her class pet, 
and consequently the rest of the class didn't like me. I had always been 
an excellent speller and always received 100 on a test and won every 
spelling bee. On this day we had a spelling bee and I was given the 
word, Abraham; 1 spelled the word correctly, but neglected to say, 
"Capital A.” The class immediately wanted me to be disqualified, but 
the teacher insisted I should remain in the bee because she had not yet 
officially given the word to begin the bee. The class argued with her 
for a full half-hour. I begged the teacher to let me sit down, but she 
wouldn’t let me. I went home miserable. 


I remember falling. I had just got out of bed where I had been con- 
fined for several months with rheumatic fever. I was shaky, had gained 
lots of weight and grown plump. My teacher, who had the cardiac class 
and should have known better, asked if I had left a hole in the floor. 
I think I cried, 


I asked to leave the room. Permission was refused. The inevitable 
happened. I was so ashamed, I ran home. Mother spanked me, changed 
me, and sent me back to school. The teacher greeted me with, “You 
shameful child! Now sit down and write, ‘I will not do it again.’” 


h It was my birthday, March 21. When class began, the teacher asked 
if anyone knew what day it was. I shouted ‘My birthday.’ Miss X said, 
“What a lovely day for a birthday! You came with the birds and the 
flowers.” I was so pleased I never forgot! 


The child behind me drew a dancing doll and threw it on my desk. 
The teacher asked me what I had and I gave it to her. She accused 
me of drawing it during the lesson. My punishment was to draw one 
hundred of them, or stay home from a trip to the zoo. I had to get my 
brother’s help, but I brought in the drawings. I didn’t want to miss the 
trip. I felt she was an awful teacher. 


I can remember with pleasure the fun of putting on an operetta in 
which I had a lead part. 
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HELPING PUPILS MEET PROBLEM SITUATIONS 


Arturo’s teacher showed remarkable maturity in understanding 
his feelings. After she had found that on several occasions he had 
taken money that didn’t belong to him she notes: “After the inci- 
dents of taking the money, Arturo felt very guilty even though the 
rest of the class didn’t know about it. He was ashamed because I 
knew, so I made him monitor of collecting milk money and taking 
it to the teacher in charge. This has worked very satisfactorily in 
showing him I still like him and trust him.” 

Teachers are in an extremely important position to provide sup- 
portive help to children who are having a difficult time adjusting. 
Richard’s teacher describes the simple things that can contribute 
immeasurably to a child’s ultimate adjustment. 


During the entertainment hour, inaugurated primarily for the release 
of pent-up emotions in the children, Richard acted as master of cere- 
monies, sang, and gave imitations, Every opportunity was given to him 
in order to enable him to satisfy his craving for the spotlight. Special 
care was taken to praise everything that Richard did that was of a 
conforming nature. 

His outbursts were met with a quiet, matter-of-fact approach in 
order to determine the immediate cause for the outburst. Many inci- 
dents were overlooked whenever possible in order to create a mood 
wherein he was praised and given a great deal of attention. This has 
worked to some degree so that now his outbursts have reduced con- 
siderably. When he did get into a little difficulty, he would quietly talk 
it over with the teacher and if he was wrong, would apologize to the 
offended pupil. 


James’ teacher analyzed his needs and then established appro- 
priate procedures for helping him meet them. 


James came from his previous school with a poor record of deport- 
ment, attendance, and scholarship. He showed little or no interest in 
School work. He was impertinent, defiant, and resentful of all sugges- 
gestions and constructive criticisms given for improvement in his de- 
ficiencies, 

In an effort to help James, I outlined for myself a procedure that 
I have rigidly adhered to in so far as varying circumstances warranted: 
Expressions of affection, and an interest in his boyish activities; an 
appeal to his better sense of right and wrong when he was in error; 2 
bolstering up of his power of achievement when assigned to a given 
problem, notwithstanding the fact his solution may have been a complete 
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failure; recognizing only the successful efforts and overlooking the 
failures. This sense of accomplishment spurred him on to greater efforts 
when the next occasion for similar assignments arose. He slowly and 
gradually became aware of the dignity of his personal individuality and 
especially so in his relationship with other pupils in the class. Fights 
and profanity became less and less frequent, and his class adjustment 
became almost normal. 


The variety of things that a classroom teacher can do to help 
alleviate problems are illustrated by Philip's case. This teacher 
found that health, economic need, and social deprivations were in- 
volved in the reading problem. Philip's teacher arranged: (4) for 
an examination by the doctor; (5) for free lunch; (c) to have the 
nurse plan a visit for the boy to the dental clinic; (d) for him to 
play at the Boy's Club; (e) for him to develop his athletic ability 
by swimming at a near-by pool; (f) for remedial help in the class- 
room; (g) for classroom assignments which would give him a sense 
of responsibility and status; (5) for group activities in the class- 
room; (7) for the nurse to make a home visit; and (j) for a con- 
ference with the guidance counselor to discuss his needs. The 
teacher tried also to supply praise for all work and effort; he tried 
to be just and friendly within the classroom situation and encour- 
aged others to help Philip in work and play. 

In a fifth-year class, an eleven-year-old boy was a late entrant 
and very quickly the class discovered that he read on a first-year 
level. Just preceding the lunch-hour recess one of the girls said 
in a loud aside to him, “You're a dope; you don’t even know how 
to read.” This was the proverbial red flag and the boy struck wildly 
at her. The teacher separated the children and sent the boy, Charles, 
to the office “for striking a girl.” 

That afternoon the boy came to school very reluctantly but was 
pleased when the teacher told him that he could work in the office. 
With Charles out of the room, the class discussed: (a) how it feels 
to be a new pupil in a new school; (5) how it feels not to be able 
to read, even though you want very much to read; (c) some of 
the reasons why children may reach the fifth year and not be able 
to read. 

| "Let's act out being a new child and then we'll talk about it 
afterwards. Who would like to be the new child?" 
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Interestingly enough it was Jane, the girl who had taunted 
Charles, who asked to play that role. The roles of four classmates 
were decided upon. The children were instructed that they were 
to act out the role exactly as they chose, either admitting the late 
entrant or not, depending upon themselves for resolutions. The 
performers were given a few minutes to discuss the scene, and then 
the sociodrama unfolded. 

Jane asked the players who pretended to be playing ball whether 
she might join their play group. She was aggressive and hostile in 
her attitude and the group refused to allow her to join them. They 
continued playing, and Jane then became extremely angry, stamped 
her feet, raised her voice, and insisted that they allow her to join 
them. Then Tommy, who became spokesman for the group said, 
“No one wants you to be in this play group. That's not the way to 
try to become friends. You're too fresh!" 

Jane immediately changed her tone of voice and asked in a 
more modulated voice to be admitted to the group. She was ac- 
cepted. At this time the teacher stopped the dramatization. 

When Jane was asked how she felt when she had been rejected, 
tears came to her eyes and she was barely able to verbalize, "I felt 
like crying." Each of the participants discussed how he felt, his 
reactions, and afterwards the audience gave voice to their feelings. 
The teacher asked whether another group of children might like to 
portray another way of handling the same situation. 

This time the situation was handled positively by the children. 
Then the performers discussed their feelings. The teacher led the 
group in a discussion of ways of handling similar situations as well 
as the specific situation of the morning. 

The foregoing examples reveal some desirable effects obtained 
by teachers who are willing to withhold judgment and inquire into 
causes; who are creative in providing opportunities for children to 
express their feelings and are able to help them face these feelings; 
who, in spite of financial pressures, personal problems, and other 
factors, have retained their own mental health. 


What tbe Parent Can Do To Help 
Many parents today are gravely concerned about their ability 
to be good parents. Although books about the development of 
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children have made parents better acquainted with the needs and 
behavior of children, they have also induced in some parents dis- 
approval of themselves, inconsistency in handling their children, or 
overzealousness to meet the standards set forth in such volumes. 
There is a real need for parents to maintain a balanced point of 
view. Parent workshops organized in schools by child study asso- 
ciations, religious centers, and similar organizations may help parents 
express their concerns, develop objectivity about their problems, and 
provide suggestions for positive practices in bringing up children. 

When parents of the intermediate-age group are given an oppor- 
tunity in workshop sessions to indicate the sources of their greatest 
worries about their children, they mention: learning-activities and 
fears that their children will not measure up to grade standards; 
relationships with other children and variance in standards of be- 
havior, pressure to conform to the patterns of group behavior; 
poor personal habits; and discrepancies between behavior patterns 
in school and at home. They find difficulty, too, in establishing 
standards regarding behavior, moral values, and cultural interests. 
Often the opportunity to discuss these things with other parents 
helps to establish perspective and to suggest methods of achieving 
desirable results, Parents, when encouraged to think about the 
things they enjoy most about their nine-, ten-, eleven-, and twelve- 
year-old children discover many satisfactions: their bustling activ- 
ity, their spirit of helpfulness, their companionship, their successes 
in school, their fun with friends, their alert inquisitiveness about 
practical things and the world about them, and their affectionate 
concern. 

Because these children of the intermediate years have feelings 
of inadequacy and feel criticism keenly, it is important to concen- 
trate as far as possible on positive elements. There is need, too, for 
patient anticipation of certain social and personal developments. 
Not all children progress at the same Tate; some, for example, may 
find the group experiences of this period difficult to handle. A 
parent will be wise not to exert undue pressures on his child but 
will accept the child where he is. He can then, by judicious counsel 
and by working closely with the school, help his child to adjust 
better and to achieve a greater degree of mental health. By patient 
attempts to understand children and by efforts to meet their indi- 
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vidual needs, the parent, like the teacher, can do much to alleviate 
both minor and serious problems as they arise in the lives of middle- 
grade children. 
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CHAPTER X 
Mental-Healtb Practices in tbe Higb-Scbool Grades 


LOU LABRANT 


Social Adjustment Problems of Youtb 


Previous chapters having covered the need for the services of 
specialists and the general roles of home, school, and community, 
any discussion of the mental-health problems and practices of a 
given segment of the school must be limited to problems peculiar 
to the given age level, to methods and forms of organization which 
are peculiarly appropriate to that level. We might start this chap- 
ter by inquiring whether there are factors threatening mental health 
which arise at adolescence, problems which call for curriculum and 
organizational adjustment. After considering this question, we 
should attempt to find implications as to which principles and prac- 
tices appear essential in the curriculum and organization of our 
high schools in order to promote and preserve mental health. 

If one accepts statements about adolescence as a difficult age 
and recognizes a multiplicity of adolescent problems, he will doubt- 
less acknowledge the significance of attempts to foster mental health 
during this period. Although some investigators might question 
whether any age is, per se, especially critical, it appears that in a 
given society certain periods show more stress or conflict with the 
existing patterns of that society than do other periods. These 
periods of stress are related to natural stages in human development 
or age as well as to the effect of specific demands of society, de- 
mands which may be at variance with biological processes. When 
such stresses appear at the adolescent level, we speak of them as 
"adolescent problems." Examples of these problems include the 
stresses associated with the pupil's awareness of his own sexual ma- 
turity and his need for choosing a vocation. 
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EARLY TEENS: LACK OF SOCIAL ROLE 


The early adolescent (junior high school ages) is often very 
uncertain of his own status, and his parents are equally uncertain. 
It is at this period that the youngster begins to consider himself 
"grown up." For many this is the age of beginning puberty. Cloth- 
ing resembles that of adults more than that of children. Fares at 
theatres and on trains are adult. There are, however, still library 
restrictions (very irritating to the girl who wants adult romance) 
and prohibitions at certain picture shows (where “accompanied by 
an adult” seems almost an insult). The under-sixteen may not 
drive a car. Opportunities for earning spending money are limited, 
while needs for spending are increasing. One has only to look at a 
junior high school crowd as it emerges from the school building 
at three o’clock to be impressed by the diversified clothing and the 
mixtures of child-adult behavior. 

The confusions of the young adolescent are increased by the fact 
that today there is little he can do except go to school. Although 
he abounds in energy, he finds few duties in today’s urban life, a 
situation greatly in contrast to that his grandfather experienced. 
Hence loafing, idle watching of television, desultory attempts at 
games, and similar behaviors are typical. The drugstore or restau- 
rant is an easy excuse for fruitless gatherings. The country over, 
the large body of thousands of early adolescents is thrown on its 
own from three in the afternoon till dinner time and, in many 
cases, again in the evening. Where in some cases teen-age clubs, 
dating, dances, and sports take up time for the older adolescent, 
the junior high school student has almost nothing to engage his 
energy and brain. For a few there are lessons in dancing, riding, 
and music; but for most of our children these are unavailable. 


PHYSICAL GROWTH 


The literature on physical growth indicates two characteristics 
of preadolescents which are related to mental health because they 
have a direct bearing on the social adjustment, home relations, and 
school work of this age group. These characteristics are: a differ- 
entiation between the patterns of growth for boys and for girls; 
and a marked growth spurt for both. 

Parents and teachers who have watched youngsters in the ele- 
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mentary and intermediate school and have seen these boys and girls 
develop at what, in retrospect, may seem to have been a fairly 
uniform rate, often are not prepared for changes which occur dur- 
ing preadolescence. Not infrequently parents comment that it is 
difficult to understand how a child who did well under Miss X in 
the sixth grade has become a problem in the seventh or eighth grade, 
and Miss X wonders what succeeding teachers have done to her 
quiet, well-organized group. Disappointment, confusion, and irrita- 
tion on the part of parents often add to the child's difficulty, and 
this may be the case with the youngster who has previously satisfied 
parental ambition completely. Let us look briefly at some relevant 
facts, 

George W. Gray, reporting the Denver study project in a recent 
issue of Scientific American, calls attention to the findings of the 
Child Research Council. Describing growth, he says: 


Actually two curves are necessary: one, known as the Rachel Jens 
curve, represents growth from birth to the beginning of adolescence; 
the other, an elongated “S” called the Gompertz curve, covers the period 
of adolescence. The Rachel Jens curve is fairly uniform for both boys 
and girls. But the Gompertz curve of adolescent growth is markedly 
different for the two sexes. In girls, the curve begins to bend upward 
into the first arm of the S at an earlier age and at a more rapid rate of 
ascent than in boys. But while the typical boy’s curve starts later, and 
turns upward more slowly, it keeps ascending long after the typical 
girl’s curve has leveled off. 


He continues, quoting Dr. Deming of that staff: 


We are all familiar with the fact that in junior high school the 
typical girl is much larger and more grown up than the typical boy of 
the same age. She’s not interested in dates with these small boys; she 
wants to go with the older boys. 


We may examine the effects of this growth spurt on the high- 
school student’s adjustment. Obviously, although general trends 
are discoverable if all boys and all girls are studied, the change in 
any one individual is not predictable; it is also obvious that a con- 
siderable number will develop earlier or later than the average 
group. For these irregulars, the situation may be difficult. Our 


*George W. Gray, “Human Growth,” Scientific American, CLXXXIX 
(October, 1953), 70. 
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school and social organization is very tight, stressing age rather 
than achievement or growth groups. Ninth-grade girls are usually 
fourteen and fifteen years old; their dress is fairly well standardized, 
their ideas of beauty largely set by the Hollywood actresses. While 
a large number of girls can approximate these ideals at least to their 
own satisfaction, the girl who is less mature, who is overweight, 
or who has grown rapidly before her classmates have taken a spurt, 
finds herself outclassed in matters which seem to her highly im- 
portant. On the other hand, the girl who reaches puberty in ad- 
vance of her grade is likely to be considered bold, silly, boy-struck, 
or otherwise undesirable by the adults around her. She may, how- 
ever, be regarded as highly superior by her classmates and may 
capitalize a maturity which is merely a matter of physical develop- 
ment. In very large schools, where acquaintance is limited to the 
student's own grade, a noticeable peculiarity such as a marked 
change in height or weight may cause either unhappiness or a sense 
of great superiority. One point for teachers and parents to consider 
is that rigidity of organization is certain to come into conflict with 
the growth pattern of a considerable number of adolescents. 

Boys, of course, have their growth difficulties also. In those 
schools where physical-education classes are organized according 
to grade age, the undersized and the precociously developed are 
both misfits, the one sometimes scorned and the other lionized. The 
writer recalls a fourteen-year-old boy, height six feet, utterly miser- 
able in a class of ninth-grade boys in which he was conspicuously 
tall. His work became disorganized, almost failing, although he was 
bright. Placed with another class where he was matched by two 
or three others, he settled down to normal, comfortable study. Be- 
fore this change was made, however, his conduct and achievement 
became so noticeable and disagreeable that teacher and parents be- 
came alarmed. 

In a society which leaves understanding of sex development 
largely to chance, both boys and girls often suffer from their own 
and our misinterpretation of growth and development. In contrast 
to the general pattern of the sexes, we tend to approve of the girl 
whose development is slow, while we show pride in the advanced 
development of a boy. The average teacher is not trained in analyz- 
ing sex problems but certainly needs to be aware that these ques- 
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tions, fears, experiments, and contradictions exist. Secret gangs, 
pilfered goods, and similar evidences of maladjustment are too fre- 
quently diagnosed and treated as “dishonest behavior" when they 
are merely evidence that the youngsters are trying to find some way 
of proving adulthood and independence. 

We have far too few data indicating psychological growth 
curves. The Denver study ? confirms what has often been pointed 
out in studies of special abilities, such as reading, that there is some 
degree of correlation between physical growth and mental ability. 
Dr. Gray reports that “. . . there is another dip at adolescence, when 
many youngsters fall back" in their I.Q. ratings. Whatever the ulti- 
mate discovery about the LQ. and its changes, it seems certain 
that unusually rapid growth, change in glandular balance, and re- 
sulting sense of nearing adulthood must affect the ability of the 
individual child to concentrate on school work. We should at least 
be prepared for irregular performance on the part of many students 
during these years. This is perhaps the place to point out how easy 
it is for a teacher to misjudge the student whom he knows only 
during a semester or even one year during which the adolescent is 
changing rapidly. Without perspective, the teacher may seriously 
misjudge the youngster. 

Differences between the sexes in general development cause 
many complications which can result in serious irritations. Social 
events planned for a grade may result in what seems like unco- 
operative behavior by the boys. Girls are ready to dance and date 
at a younger age than boys. Conflict is almost sure to occur over 
parties and behavior at parties when these are arranged by grade 
or age levels, Insistence on conformity—required attendance and 
participation—puts one or the other group into an unhappy role. 

In classrooms, sex differences may also result in unfortunate 
comparisons. Parents often point to the girl's interest in English 
and reading, unmindful of the fact that the rather romantic ma- 
terial in most English literature courses is often enjoyed by girls 
while it seems silly to the less mature boys. It is probable, also, that 
the earlier physical maturity of girls gives them an advantage with 
handwriting, and that consequently they tend to receive higher 
marks on papers which call for neat and legible writing. It is un- 

*Idem., p. 74. 
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wise to make comparisons, one way or the other, without giving 
thought to possible sex differences and their effect on school 
achievement. 


CONFLICTING STANDARDS 


A number of factors tend to make life complicated and conflict- 
ing in its suggestions to the adolescent. As a people, we believe in 
the importance of self-direction, the making of personal decisions. 
That these decisions are sometimes difficult, and that in making 
them the young person must weigh many values is not unfortunate. 
It can happen, however, that the problems are too difficult for many 
youth and that decisions which are not in themselves very important 
seem so to the adolescent and cause him anxiety and sometimes a 
sense of guilt. 

As was pointed out previously, the adolescent often seems to 
himself to be adult before he is so acknowledged by adults. For 
example, he may drive a powerful car, be required to pay full fare 
for travel, read whatever he selects (in so far as freedom to buy 
or to check out from a library is concerned), see picture shows 
with adult situations, and so forth, although he is still required by 
law to attend school. In many families he may at the same time 
be denied a key to the front door and have to report on his return 
in the evening; he may even need permission to attend the social 
events of his group. Some parents hold close supervision over the 
friends a boy or girl may bring to the home or may visit. Girls 
may not always choose their escorts to parties or theater. Again, 
this is not a plea for complete and unrestrained freedom but is 
merely an attempt to indicate contrasts in the role of the adolescent, 
contrasts which may confuse him and make decisions difficult. In 
brief, making decisions in terms of all the factors may turn up 
contradictions which are pretty difficult to rationalize. He finds 
himself expected to behave as a grown-up one minute and as a 
child the next. 

The adolescent age is the one where individuals, as they begin 
to play an adult role, must identify (if their development is health- 
ful) with their own sex. A recent article points out that our culture 
may offer more difficulties to the adolescent girl than to the boy. 
There is some evidence to confirm this statement: 
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That the societal code has mandated the girl to take on a feminine 
sex role yet at the same time has placed restrictions that make it difficult 
for her to do so has created discrepant behavior and has made the inner 
acceptance of her sex role more frustrating and complex for the ado- 
lescent girl.* 

Whether or not the girl has a more difficult adjustment than the 
boy, the dilemma she faces is one of her sources of tension. For 
both boy and girl there is need for a strong model, a man or woman 
with whom to identify. Such a model is lacking in many homes and 
for many adolescents. 

Prolonged adolescence and later marriages, for another example, 
may be considered. The young girl's clothing which is like her 
mother's, even to make-up, earrings, and other insignia of adulthood 
suggests the woman's role she is not allowed to play. Moreover, 
thus dressed, she is sent to a co-educational school, where she sits in 
classes with young men and discusses with them common problems 
and interests. For boys, also, there is a contradiction, though per- 
haps less acute. Not only do petting and other boy-girl problems 
become acute, but society as a whole is unclear about its code so 
that the youngster cannot turn to generally accepted standards for 
guidance or support. It might be noted that only recently have 
even colleges decided to permit marriage among their students. 
Prior to the recent war, a student who married before finishing his 
college course was usually asked to leave. 

Mingling of all classes in the American high school, while whole- 
some and democratic, makes for less adult control and more ado- 
lescent difficulties than in a clearly stratified society. During early 
childhood, parents have considerable control over their children's 
visits to other homes, for small children must be transported to the 
homes of their friends or those friends must be in a near neighbor- 
hood. School parties are carefully supervised and usually held dur- 
ing the afternoon. At high-school age, however, students are old 
enough to use public transportation and, in the later years, to drive 
cars themselves, School dances are held at night and, although 
Supervised, are certainly not closely chaperoned in most cases. 
Drugstores, picture shows, and restaurants are meeting places for 
after-school groups. Parents cannot always know the parents of 


* Aileen Schoeppe, “Sex Differences in Adolescent Socializations,” Journal 
of Social Psychology, XXXVIII (November, 1953), 182. 
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their children's friends nor even the friends themselves. Adult in- 
fluence is, thus, rather suddenly scattered, adolescents spending time 
in the homes of persons whose standards differ greatly. There is a 
breaking-down of parental control, either direct or indirect, and a 
loss of class standards. Teachers, themselves drawn from all classes, 
do not represent any fixed body of behavior, although ready-made 
clothing and other mass production lessen the appearance of differ- 
ences. There is consequently bound to be, in the high school, a 
reappraisal of home standards and often a rejection of them. 


UNRELATED LEARNING 


While it may seem extreme to accuse the schools of setting up 
situations adverse to mental health, certain practices may increase 
tensions already developing. 

Generally, we accept the thesis that logic-tight compartments 
of thought are not wholesome, and we recognize that tensions may 
arise when known or believed “facts” seem contradictory. Increas- 
ingly, as school life goes on, the student is introduced to new areas 
of human learning and is expected to relate these to previous ex- 
periences. Many secondary schools offer courses which, to the 
young learner, seem unrelated. To him, some courses—history and 
science, for example—may seem or may actually be in conflict with 
his religion or his moral code. Schools and teachers may vary 
greatly in their skill or desire to see that new learnings are related 
to old and that clear concepts are developed. Frequently an array 
of unrelated courses is suddenly thrust upon the student. 

During the elementary- and intermediate-school years, one 
teacher presents the various subjects. Although this teacher may 
lack breadth, he does represent, in general, a coherent point of 
view. Even without considering the theoretical values of relating 
experience, he is practically certain to relate what was talked about 
at nine o'clock to what is discussed at two o'clock. There is, more- 
over, opportunity for the pupil to ask questions, since he and the 
teacher have had a day's work together and lengthy explanations 
as to what is meant are unnecessary. In many high schools, how- 
ever, the student, to whom the events of the history class appear 
to contradict the ideas of the science teacher, has little opportunity 
for talking out the confusion. Worse still, he may, through the 
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separation of the two courses, even fail to think of relating or con- 
trasting the materials and may develop contradictory areas of 
thinking within his own mind. 

A minor phase of the foregoing sources of confusion lies in 
shifting standards: One teacher accepts careless work without 
comment; another sets up rigid rules for form. Such variations in 
standards, when not accompanied by some clear policy which ex- 
plains them, are frustrating, may contradict emphasis on self- 
discipline, and may destroy a personal philosophy. No school should 
absolve the student from self-direction and choice. The point here 
is that sometimes he has little encouragement to select wisely and 
is merely bewildered by the conflicting authorities which bear upon 
him. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE 


Many adolescents make at least a preliminary choice of voca- 
tions, Problems which result in frustration and sometimes long 
periods of maladjustment may come at this age. These problems 
include the following: 


1. Necessity of choosing vocational course before student is sufficiently 
mature. Often he feels guilty if growth or changed circumstances 
make him give up the initial choice. 

2. Difficulty of making vocational choice, even with superior guidance, 
during a period of rapid and dramatic change. 

3. Unwillingness, in our times, of accepting a nonprofessional role. 

4. Embarrassment from coupling trade education with special schools, 
which, in the minds of some students, carry the opprobrium of low 
status, 

5. Conflict between parental pressure, aiming at a profession or white- 
collar job, and native ability or interest. The American myth, that 
the whole population is in line for the presidency, and the idea en- 
couraged by educators for generations, that an education is a valuable 
means to economic achievement, have combined to make vocational 
aims and probable achievement somewhat in contrast. There obvi- 
ously has to be some halt to the belief that “my son must have a 
better job than I had” if by “better job” is meant one open only to 
the superior. Slogans which applied in an age when education was 
a special privilege are false when applied in an age of universal edu- 
cation. While this is true of education as a whole, from kindergarten 
through graduate school, the adolescent years are probably the critical 
ones since, during high school, either a whole curriculum or at least 
special courses are often chosen in terms of future vocation. 
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Ld LACK OF ADULT,FRIENDSHIPS 


The teacher usually offers the first step to independence. As | 


the child breaks away from dependence upon parents, the teacher 
receives his confidence and becomes a temporary parent, gradually 
giving way to other adult friends and the peer group. In a former 
society, where the rural or village life provided the adolescent with 


many chances to meet a varied group of adults, the role of the | 


teacher was probably less critical. In our day, however, where 
urban life prevents easy access to family friends, to the shopkeeper, 
the minister, the neighborhood, it is important that the school offer 
a constant adult support. Here again, however, there may be diffi- 
culty because of the structure of our high-school curriculum. 

Courses, for example, may be elected from semester to semester, 
and the teacher may change as frequently. Even electing a given 
subject for a year may not guarantee continuity of instructor, and 
in many situations a year is the maximum period for a pupil-teacher 
relationship. Moreover, large classes and complicated schedules pre- 
vent any but classroom conferences, which may not be sufficiently 
private. In many city schools the teachers leave with the last bell, 
and after-school loitering on the part of pupils is discouraged. 

It may thus occur that the student who is learning to be inde- 
pendent of his parents, as he should be, finds himself with only 
juvenile confidants. The situation is dramatized when one thinks 
of former village life with its many youth-adult relationships and 
the schoolmaster who once had an integral role in the community 
life and, hence, offered constant security to many young people. 


MILITARY SERVICE 


Recent years have seen young men and, to an extent, young 
girls affected by the prospect of military service. If this were fixed 
and certain, probably it would be less disconcerting. The possi- 
bility of deferment, however, and the uncertainty as to whether or 
not service will be active, coupled with the possibilities for training 
and their vocational value, all add up to great confusion in the minds 
of youth. If military service is to interrupt college, would it be 
best to wait and take all of higher education after army experience, 
or would it be best to hurry and get in as much as possible of the 
college training and, hence, avoid undue delay in getting at the 
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business of life? "These questions are enormously complicated by 
the uncertainty of what the individual's status is to be and when 
he can expect to be called up. At a time when he needs to think 
and plan clearly, he is unable to depend upon the future at all. 
Whether or not the matter of military service could be clarified is 
not the question here; the point here is that young men today, at 
an age when they are naturally exploring and are uncertain, are 
having their uncertainty increased by a national situation over 
which they have no control. 


WORLD FEARS 


As the youngster reaches adolescence he rather abruptly begins 
to study world problems in history, science, and literature. Even 
if he has approached these problems gradually, they become vivid 
at this time. In an age when adults who have had their youth in 
a relatively stable and assured age are confused and fearful, it is 
not strange that adolescents take confusion and fear as normal. 
"These areas of feeling and thinking cannot work toward stability 
and courage in making choices of immediate behavior or future 
life-work, Girls, who at adolescence are thinking of marriage, 
although most of them know it will be deferred, are frustrated by 
the uncertainties facing the boys. Erratic behavior is easy to 
foresee. 


INTENSIFICATION OF EARLY PROBLEMS 

This chapter has, thus far, discussed factors in human growth 
and in our society which disturb the adolescent and give him need 
for special guidance if he is to maintain mental health. 

Another aspect of adolescent development must be examined: 
the coming into the foreground at this age of problems which have 
been disturbing him earlier. Until the high-school years, we adults 
are likely to overlook or to be optimistic about many forms of 
abnormal behavior. The child is small enough to be managed 
physically, and the forms which his rebellion takes are less dis- 
turbing; but with adolescence, when he begins to use adult ma- 
chines and adult patterns of behavior, we become seriously alarmed 
when he strikes out at society. Thus, so-called "juvenile delin- 
quency" may have its roots in infancy, be influenced by factors 
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such as broken homes, neglect, overindulgence, and various forms 
of repressed antagonisms, but when at adolescence the youngster 
steals, joins gangs, uses alcohol or drugs, smashes cars, or resorts 
to other objectionable ways of behaving, we begin to make records 
and count cases. The courts are concerned, particularly if property 
or life is endangered, and the country notes as "juvenile" an enor- 
mous list of offenders. 

Consideration should be given to the fact that, added to what 
we may think of as sources of adolescent conflicts, the deep-seated 
maladjustments stemming from infancy and early childhood are 
now becoming intensified by new demands and confusions. This 
is also probably the place to mention that high-school studies in- 
creasingly show up lack of skills in the student who is weak in 
what we term “fundamentals.” He may thus be faced with a feel- 
ing of failure, at the very age when he normally needs to identify 
himself with a successful, adult sex group. 


Evidences of Maladjustment 

Difficult as are the adjustments our society asks of adolescents, 
it is apparent to any student of the problem that many healthy, 
strong individuals make these adjustments unless circumstances are 
most unusual. Consequently, it is absurd to suggest that, since all 
adolescents in our society have problems, all are seriously disturbed 
or in need of clinical guidance. On the other hand, we certainly 
need a healthy climate for all youth and immediate, skilled assistance 
for many. Evidence of the critical situation lies in such estimates as 
that of the United States Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which reported that for 1950 probably more than one 
million youth came to the attention of the police for misbehaving. 
Perhaps a few of these young people were merely exhibiting healthy 
resistance to social pressures. Undoubtedly, most of them could be 
classed as making unhealthy adjustments and as suffering from con- 
flicts so dangerous as to point toward later serious personal mal- 
adjustment. Persistent truancy, running away, drinking, use of 
drugs, sex offenses, automobile theft, burglary, larceny, and robbery 
are not minor symptoms. 


“Some Facts about Juvenile Delinquency, p. 1. Children’s Bureau, United 
"States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Admin- 
istration, Publication 340. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1953. 
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Certainly we are concerned also with those who, while not only 
at war with society, are still confused, frustrated, uncertain. If as 
many as one million are so obviously in need of guidance and 
therapy as to be classed "delinquent," another group much larger 
may be assumed to be making almost equally unhealthy but less 
disturbing adjustments. 


What tbe Schools Should Do 
ALL-SCHOOL EFFORTS 


It should be obvious from the brief statements of the extent of 
our maladjustments, and of some of the more obvious sources of 
conflict in adolescents, that the secondary schools must, through 
special staff and through both curriculum and methods, safeguard 
the mental health of their students. No one can say how many of 
those who reach the courts, how many of those who are almost as 
serious problems, and how many of those who appear well adjusted 
need the aid of specialists. Probably many more than we think 
would profit from such help. Unfortunately, few reach our clinics 
and psychologists until they are involved in some overt difficulty, 
at which time assistance is either very difficult or even too late. We 
have too long acted as though youngsters could manage as simply 
in our complex, adult-fashioned, tense society as they once could 
in a simpler, more natural, and more relaxed scene. It is no more 
strange that children today need psychological protection than it 
is that they need safety zones for crossing the street or fire escapes 
on their school buildings. 

It is probable that the widespread appearance of “delinquency,” 
a form of maladjustment which involves the courts and officers of 
the law, including truancy officers, has focused attention on mental 
health. It is, however, a problem far wider than that and involves 
all phases of mental illness. The school, therefore, which focuses 
on delinquency is merely looking at acute symptoms and not at 
what is likely to be a broadly unwholesome situation. Recently the 
National Education Association has brought out a pamphlet, Schools 
Help Prevent Delinquency, reporting efforts made by a number 

"Schools Help Prevent Delinquency. Research Bulletin of the National 


Education Association, Vol. XXXI, No. 3. Washington: Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 1953. 
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of cities seriously concerned with problem-youth. The bulletin re- 
ports on the programs of child guidance clinics, churches, recrea- 
tion agencies, community co-ordinating councils, and youth coun- 
cils. Many of these programs are excellent, although in many cases 
they appear to be corrective rather than basic. 

A program which assumes that mental health is'a matter of all- 
day, daily experience has been undertaken by the Detroit schools 
with the aid of certain departments of Wayne University and the 
University of Michigan. The report? deals with the use of spe- 
cialists, materials (films, recordings, mental-health plays, books) and 
evaluation. While the Detroit schools were perhaps especially for- 
tunate in having superior assistance, many of the materials are easily 
accessible to any school interested in improving its approach. 

A recent edition of the Review of Educational Research? in- 
cludes two chapters which might well be used as a basis for study by 
any school assuming leadership in a community undertaking. Excel- 
lent bibliographies are provided. 


QUESTIONS FOR THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL 


Perhaps a simple method of approaching the specifics of program 
and method in dealing with the mental health of adolescents might 
be through questions. No logical order seems possible, since each 
question implies the others. 

a) Are members of the teaching staff alert to the seriousness of 
the mental-health problem in their classrooms, and are they in- 
formed as to the nature of the students’ diffculties? 

Obviously, the best outline of courses, methods, extracurricular 
activities, and assignments will fail unless the individual teachers 
know how to set up healthy classroom situations and understand 
the nature of the difficulties a student may be having. It is not 
uncommon for teachers to misinterpret serious maladjustment as 
“meanness,” “Jaziness,” or “stupidity.” All too frequently the child 
who merely retreats into his shell and does not respond in class is 

*Paul T. Rankin and John M. Dorsey, The Detroit School Mental-Health 


Project. New York: National Association for Mental Health, Inc. (1790 
Broadway), 1953. 


? Research on Human Relations and Programs of Action. Review of Edu- 
cational Research, Vol. XXIII, No. 4. Washington: American Educational 
Research Association, 1953. 
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given little attention because he causes no trouble. In contrast, the 
student who tries to gain status by being noisy, by opposing the 
teacher, or by defying rules may be treated as “bad,” and put into 
a position where he more than ever finds himself struggling for 
self-respect, 

Study of mental hygiene under trained instructors or staff mem- 
bers is, of course, desirable, and we need more attention to this 
matter by teacher-training institutions. Much can be gained, how- 
ever, by a little intelligent reading and discussion. If textbooks 
seem too general and remote, groups can be asked to see and discuss 
some of the many excellent films dealing with mental hygiene. Such 
a film as The Quiet One raises important questions and is easily 
available from bureaus distributing films to schools. 

Fiction, such as Catcher in the Rye (Salinger), Ricky (Calitri), 
The Wind and the Rain (Burke), The Wanderer (Fournier), Cress 
Delahanty (West), would enrich teachers in many ways and in- 
crease understanding of adolescents, Such books, permitting identi- 
fication by the teacher, might also help those faculty members who 
are, themselves, in need of some understanding of self. 

b) Does the teaching staff understand the role of the specialist, 
so that students are referred to the psychologist or guidance officer 
for counseling and examination? 

In many schools only those students who have come into con- 

flict with school regulations or with civil law are given special 
guidance. Many teachers are, of course, skilful in handling dis- 
tressed young people and offer great security to them, but it is 
important that the teacher make sure his sympathy or his discipline 
is what the individual child should have. It is important that the 
teaching staff understand this and that where treatment is indicated 
by the specialist it is consistently followed. There should be suffi- 
cient authority in this matter to insure a consistent procedure; but 
this authority needs to be based on intelligent understanding on the 
part of the teaching staff, 
: €) Is the program sufficiently flexible to take care of variations 
in growth rate and consequent variability in interest and intensity? 
(This is in addition to what is usually meant by “adaptation to indi- 
vidual differences.”) 

While today many schools have courses for slow, average, or 
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superior groups, and while others include within required courses 
such range of material that all may find something suitable to their 
abilities, the question above goes further. Again, the understanding 
of the teacher is concerned. It may happen that two students with 
similar records and with similar achievement at the beginning of a 
term may, during the adolescent years, move at very different rates. 
The junior high school years often see these irregularities, and the 
school should recognize them and attempt to explain them to 
parents. 

d) Does the program allow for changes in vocational aims? 

As was suggested earlier in this chapter, many schools begin dur- 
ing junior high school to present material on which vocational 
choices are to be made. It is also true that during high-school years 
election of courses is often in terms of chosen vocations. The 
prospective engineer takes courses in physics, chemistry, and mathe- 
matics; the potential doctor elects chemistry and biology, and so 
forth. Tests which indicate low ability in academic subjects often 
direct a student to training in trade or shop, or turn the girl toward 
office work or certain less-demanding occupations. Not infre- 
quently, these early choices, whether directed or voluntary, prove 
unsatisfactory. Work in the shop may so develop the student that 
he appears to be able to follow the profession he preferred; or 
preprofessional study is so difficult that a change to something less 
demanding seems desirable. It may also occur that the student who 
showed little preference develops, late in his high-school carcer, 
special interests at variance with his earlier direction. 

Whatever the situation or the cause, certainly there should be 
full understanding that many changes may and should be made. 
It is absurd to think that at fourteen or fifteen or even eighteen 
most young people know enough about adult life to choose for the 
rest of their days. This problem becomes a matter of mental health 
when dissatisfactions are hidden, when choices involve conflicting 
feelings concerning parents, or when fears or uncertainties color the 
whole behavior. All too frequently school inertia combines with 


' parental pressure to keep the youngster at the ill-suited task. Failure 


is sometimes his only method of proving his unfitness and securing 
release, Deliberate failure, coupled with rebellion, does not make 


for mental health. 
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Vocational choices, therefore, should be kept flexible, recog- 
nized as tentative and exploratory, and so explained to both student 
and parent. The school has a responsible role in this matter. 

€) Is opportunity for success available to botb dull and bright 
students, the healthy and unhealthy, the athletic and nonathletic? 

The literature of education is filled with articles and books on 
adapting the high-school curriculum to individual needs. It is 
difficult to imagine how anyone, required to attempt what he knows 
he cannot do and penalized for failure, can maintain mental health 
unless he has unusual resistance and balance. The reader who is 
interested should refer to the volume just cited for assistance. 

f) Does each student's program include Opportunities for free 
expression? 

Creative opportunities are frequently thought of as work in the 
arts, sports, and other extracurricular activities, They should, how- 
ever, extend farther. In such courses as social studies, English, and 
science, the school should offer variety for choice, with some oppor- 
tunity for individual expression in each. It is important that the 
student see the experiment he reports, the investigation he carries 
on in the library, the reading he selects, the story he writes—all as 
evidence that he as a person is somewhat different from each other 
person and responsible for the particular form his work takes. In 
contrast to this are mass assignments for writing; limited lists from 
which to read; demands for conformity in opinion; lack of en- 
Couragement to experiment (even though the experiment may have 
been done by adults before). Coupled with the need for individual 
expression is the need for some choice of subjects. There should 
be sufficient time during enrolment that the student, in conference 
with adults, can choose with the feeling that his program has some- 
thing of individuality to it. 

8) Are the subject-matter fields related? 

Mention was made before of the fact that the curriculum often 
tends to develop logic-tight compartments of thought, an unhealth- 
ful procedure. Many schools, in order to overcome this process, 
have introduced the core or unified course of study. The purpose 

? See, for example, Adapting the Secondary-School Program to the Needs 


of Youth. Fifty-second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 
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is, of course, not simply one of mental health but one of practical 
effectiveness also. Alberty, in chapter vii of the yearbook just cited, 
describes various patterns for such programs.'* 

b) Does tbe scbedule arrange for a continuing relation of tbe 
student with one or more adults, with choice as to sex of advisors? 

As was indicated earlier in the discussion, the adolescent finds 
it necessary to identify with his own sex group. If he fails to do 
this, we consider him immature, his adjustment unwholesome, his 
mental health dubious. 

It is obvious that in our culture many adolescents have difficulty 
with their adjustment to an adult role and proper sex identification. 
In broken homes, there is frequently a tendency of the parent in 
charge to dominate the child. Obviously, this often results in bad 
adjustment. The adolescent who tries to break away from the 
parent finds himself lost. Without, perhaps, a father, he has no 
adult man friend to whom to turn. The teacher is evidently the 
natural substitute; indeed, he is in any case likely to hold an inter- 
mediate relationship between childhood and adult friends. lt is 
important, therefore, that the school provide for all adolescents such 
counselors, advisors, and room teachers as their adjustment problems 
may call for. 

To expect the personnel of the guidance office to fill these roles 
for all students in a school is absurd. Nor will all teachers be equally 
competent or willing. Among the incompetent and unwilling will 
be some who reject full responsibility and some who, themselves, 
desire undue satisfaction from adolescent company. Neither offer 
the strong adult support needed, and the school should choose care- 
fully those to whom such responsibility is intrusted. 

Not only should each student know clearly that he has an 
advisor to whom he can turn easily (introductions should be a 
matter of routine), but once this advisor proves satisfying, he should 
continue for some time. The student who most needs a confidant 
can least endure having this friend taken from him at the end of 
a term or a year. If possible, such relations should be continued 
until there is evidence that they may be comfortably transferred. 
Moreover, not all such consultants should be women. Boys should 
have men counselors or advisors whom they can consult and imitate. 


" Ibid., pp. 118-40. 
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i) Do atbletic and social groupings take into consideration tbe 
variations in adolescent growtb? 

This is another way of asking the question: Are such differences 
accepted as normal, neither played up nor frowned upon? Irregular 
growth often makes for great discomfort for the boy who is slow 
to develop or the one who is overgrown, unless in athletic organi- 
zations there are age-size groupings rather than age-grade groupings. 
Similarly, girls, who are too tall to enjoy dancing with boys of 
their own age during the eighth to tenth grades, should not have 
difficulty in getting into social groups more appropriate to their 
development. Nor should the very early maturity of either boy or 
girl be ignored, while the youngster is held to grade-group social 
events. Some schools arrange for overlappings in school events. 
Eighth-ninth-grade parties of one sort are offered, while ninth-tenth- 
grade events of a different kind are also given; students are per- 
mitted to feel free to ignore what seems unsuitable to them. Cer- 
tainly we often treat the girl who is prematurely grown as though 
she were to be blamed. “Boy struck" is a frequent epithet. 

j) Are the peculiar behaviors of adolescents accepted as what 
they are, attempts at adjustment? 

This question might be merely a subhead under the general 
heading concerning the education of the teacher. Many attempts 
at adulthood made by high-school students are annoying and 
ridiculous to adults: slang, unusual styles in clothing, fondness for 
old cars, imitations of adults (such as wearing club insignia, special 
hats or jackets, initiations, overuse of make-up, smoking), talk about 
night clubs, sporting events, and so forth. A school which is de- 
signed especially for adolescents cannot expect to avoid these 
manifestations. 

k) Does the school have an assigned—not incidental—place for 
discussing problems peculiar to adolescents: sex behavior and de- 
velopment; dating; relation to parents; future responsibilities as 
citizens; choice of vocations? 

Such problem studies as the foregoing should not be “electives” 
but a part of the normal program, dignified as natural and important. 
It is perhaps significant of something that the index for the year- 
book previously referred to as dealing with “the problems of youth” 
does not contain either the words “sex,” “dating,” “petting,” “smok- 
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ing," “drinking,” or “narcotics” although it does list "juvenile de- 
linquency,” “health,” “athletics,” and “work”! 

Certainly no one would suggest that narcotics and drinking are 
among the needs of youth, but information about them, and dis- 
cussion of their dangers and appeal might be considered among 
youth’s needs when we consider how many adolescents are involved 
in use of them. 

1) Is the school itself consistent, healthful, in its demands? 

In many schools, for example, there are penalties for smoking in 
the building or on the grounds, while instructors have smoking- 
rooms known to the students. Argument that high-school Seniors 
are less vigorous than many of their instructors does not make sense. 
It is also true that in other schools the faculty, sensing some incon- 
sistency in the situation, pretend to ignorance of the violation of 
rules. No suggestion is here given that limitations are not needed, 
nor that smoking by faculty is an evil. The point is that, to the 
older students, here is another example of the confusion of social 
demands. An intelligent solution, worked out in parent-teacher- 
student conferences has cleared the air in a number of school 
situations. 

m) Finally, bas the school made an effort, has it taken leader- 
ship, in bringing together agencies in the community which might 
further a wholesome atmosphere for the adolescent? 

The examples referred to in this chapter suggest the wide range 
of clubs, church groups, local and national organizations which can 
be brought into the picture. Clubs and social events planned by the 
adolescent promote good mental health but need backing and help 
from adults. More than that, adults will attack the situations which, 
during the child’s early years, provide the steps to later trouble. 
The school should first try to set its own house in order, but as this 
is begun it will be more and more obvious that such order is related 
to the life of the community and that the mental health of the 
adolescent calls for a wholesome school in a wholesome community. 


CHAPTER XI 
Mental-Healtb Practices at tbe College Level 


LOUIS P. THORPE 


Tbe Incidence of Maladjustment among College Students 


Although the majority of college and university students main- 
tain a normal state of mental health, many institutions of higher 
learning have a substantial number who at times manifest anxiety 
or depression, who are disturbed by recurring fears or conflicts, or 
who are victims of psychosomatic disorders of varying degrees of 
severity. These institutions must also cope with occasional devia- 
tions in sexual behavior and at least a modicum of transgression of 
the law. 

Furthermore, virtually every college and university has its quota 
of more severely maladjusted personalities. Some students are with- 
drawn, others are indifferent, and still others are antisocial or overtly 
hostile. There also are students who are psychoneurotic and whose 
anxieties and tensions are apparent to both their classmates and 
instructors. A few psychotics, often students with marked paranoiac 
trends who suppose they are being unjustly treated or discriminated 
against, are included in the collegiate population manifesting dis- 
orders of behavior. It should be evident that these disorders con- 
stitute a serious handicap to the individual, to the school, and to 
the stability of society itself. 

It is the purpose of this chapter to set forth the principal needs 
which characterize college students, the various problems facing 
them which are conducive to the development of emotional tension, 
and the practices now in vogue among representative institutions 
of higher learning designed to assist the rank and file of students in 
making an adequate personal and social adjustment to both the 
school and life. Both the literature on the subject and a partial 
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survey of the colleges and universities themselves have been exam- 
ined in an effort to throw light on these and related issues. 


The Basic Needs of College Students 


The needs of individuals of college age obviously differ in some 
respects from those which characterize either children or mature 
men and women. In short, late adolescents and young adults have 
needs which are unique to the period of life in Western society in 
which they find themselves, i.e., the somewhat indefinite span of 
time between childhood and mature adult status. 

A number of studies of the most pressing needs of young per- 
sons of the age in question have been made. There is available a 
list of such needs which appears to have taken into account the 
principal findings of these investigations.? It is believed by the 
author of this formulation of needs that most psychologists are in 
agreement with it. The list follows: 

1. The need to become increasingly independent of parents and other 
adults [emancipation from the home]. 

2. The need to establish satisfying intellectual, social, and emotional 
relations with the apposite sex [heterosexual social adjustment]. 

3. The need for status in his own age group, acceptance by both sexes. 

4. The need for a sense of security: emotional security in having some- 
one love him and believe in him, economic security in the present 
and promise for the future, social security in a sense of belonging to 
an accepted social unit, such as the family or other primary social 


group. y , 
5. The need for success and a feeling of growth or achievement in at 


least one area of his life. j 
6. "The need for an acceptable goal for the future, both vocational goal 


and life purpose. 

This list of needs may be considered more or less typical of 
those pertaining to the period of development marked by emanci- 
pation from control by adults and the necessity of becoming ad- 
justed to interpersonal relationships with members of both sexes. 
In brief, this list includes both the general basic needs and those 
peculiar to college and university students. 

‘See, for example, Ruth Strang, Bebavior and Background of Students in 
College and Secondary School, chaps. i-ii. New York: Harper & Bros., 1937- 


* C. Gilbert Wrenn, Student Personnel Work in College, p. 8. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1951. 
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Identifying Causes of Tension among College Students 


. A number of investigations dealing with problems affecting the 
mental health of college students have been conducted by the 
methods of consulting students directly and circulating question- 
naires and check lists. These studies have revealed a wide variety of 
such problems, making analyses of the extent to which students have 
sought or accepted counseling service, and questioning teachers, 
counselors, or others regarding their observations of student be- 
havior. 

A. digest? of the problems of college students as indicated by 
the various means of collecting the data mentioned includes (4) 
academic problems, or those involving study habits, choice of 
courses, unfamiliar subjects, unsympathetic instructors, and diffi- 
culties with lesson assignments; (b) vocational problems, or those 
concerned with lack of a goal in life, lack of knowledge of per- 
sonal capabilities, ignorance of the requirements of various voca- 
tions, and vague understanding of the relation between what was 
taught in college and vocational requirements; (c) financial prob- 
lems, or those entailing anxiety over lack of funds and loss of oppor- 
tunity to engage in social life because of having to work long 
hours; (d) social problems, or those associated with loneliness or 
lack of friends and concern over inadequate mastery of social skills; 
and (e) problems of an emotional nature, or those involving fear of 
failure in school or of failure to meet the expectations of friends and 
acquaintances, or fear of conflicts over religious or moral issues, 
and personal concerns or anxieties of one kind or another. 

In a list of problems encountered by college students as revealed 
in a survey conducted by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools the one which loomed largest was con- 
cern over finances, Other major problems, listed in order of fre- 
quency, included problems of social adjustment and extracurricular 
activities, problems associated with academic progress, problems of 
an emotional nature, and problems involving vocational planning. 
Many college students are also disturbed by such personal problems 
as budgeting their time for study, self-consciousness, inability to 

* Ibid., pp. 9-10. 


. D. H. Gardner, Student Personnel Service, p. 93. The Evaluation of 
Higher Institutions, Vol. V. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
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concentrate, insufficient rest and sleep, lack of self-confidence, and 
buying and spending wisely." 


Problems of College Students Affecting Mental Healtb 


Another approach to ascertaining the actual problems encoun- 
tered by the college-student population as a whole is the one of 
examining programs of student personnel services offered at a 
sampling of colleges and universities? Such a survey provides con- 
siderable information regarding the problems associated with college 
life which give rise to problems affecting mental health. It also 
indicates the scope of campus activities of various kinds having a 
bearing on mental health with which college students come in 
contact. 

In combining lists of students’ problems, as reported by them or 
their instructors, with the types of problems for which provision 
is made in many student personnel programs, a formulation such as 
the following might be made.” 


Problems Associated with Becoming Admitted to Colleges A 
number of problems are associated with selecting, making applica- 
tion to, and being accepted by a given college or university. Certain 
of these problems are conducive to frustration and its attendant 
anxiety or hostility, especially in the case of individuals who already 
are characterized by feelings of inferiority or inadequacy. Among 
these problems is the one of deciding whether to attend a large 
college or university where the costs are low but where little per- 
sonal attention can be anticipated, or to choose a small and perhaps 
more expensive school where the policy is that of showing an 
interest in the needs of the individual student, 

"Ruth A. Hunter and David H. Morgan, “Problems of College Students,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, XL (February, 1949), 79-92» 


* See a later section of this chapter for a report of such services as offered 
in representative American institutions of higher learning. 

* It should, of course, be recognized that many of the problems mentioned 
do not originate in college but are associated with earlier situations encountered 
in the home and other social contacts. They are merely intensified by the new 
adjustments called for in college life. 

*J. E. Long, “Admissions Policies and Procedures,” Current Trends in 
Higher Education. Washington: Department of Higher Education, National 
Education Association, 1949- 
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There is also the problem of getting a transcript of studies 
accepted by the school of the student's choice. Virtually all colleges 
and universities reserve the right to decide which of the courses of 
study on a given transcript will be accepted in connection with ad- 
mission to their institution or toward a given degree or credential. 
Some transfer students who have experienced considerable loss in 
this respect have become cynical and extremely critical of a college 
education as such. 

Another problem is that of taking college-entrance examinations. 
It is not uncommon for the individual to manifest a great deal of 
anxiety both before and while taking the various tests required. In 
some instances a student will experience emotional block and be 
unable to proceed with the examination. Others find that they can 
do no better than to give superficial and unacceptable answers to 
the questions. 

In some colleges and universities provision is made for the edu- 
cation of individuals who come without benefit of a transcript of 
studies (or grades) which meet the entrance requirements. These 
students may be taught in separate classes or they may be permitted 
to attend regular classes with the understanding that their eventual 
admission to full standing is contingent upon meeting certain re- 
quirements as to grades. In the meantime such young men or 
women obviously are under considerable pressure to succeed in 
their studies. "Those who, to a degree, are emotionally unstable find 
such a program especially difficult to pursue. 

Problems Associated with Securing Appropriate Housing. Books 
and journal articles dealing with student personnel work in college 
frequently mention problems associated with housing. A number 
of these problems are said to give rise to tensions affecting student 
mental health. 

The influence on mental health of living in a private home may 
be either beneficial or detrimental. On the positive side, living in 
such a home in close touch with a friendly family approximates 
living in one's own home and may prove both stimulating and re- 
assuring. However, in some instances the student lives virtually 

"See, for example, Marjorie Johnson, "Residence Halls" Journal of tbe 
National Association of Deans of Women, XIII, (June, 1950), 165-66; and 


Florence Thompson, “Residence Halls and D i gram," Educa- 
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alone in his room, seldom communicating or associating with either 
a family or a group of young people of his own age and cultural 
background. Students who live in this way frequently injure their 
health through improper dietary practices and, at the same time, 
make few if any social contacts on or off the campus. In addition 
to the adverse effects of these living conditions on mental health, 
there is often evidence of social maladjustment such as, for ex- 
ample, an increasingly sensitive personality. 

Another problem indirectly associated with student housing is 
the one of being accepted by a fraternity or sorority. Every in- 
structor in an educational institution which includes these organiza- 
tions in its family of housing units is familiar with the student's 
problems incidental to being "rushed" by the members of such 
organizations and living in one of their houses. First of all, many 
a young man who has, for example, been groomed by fond parents 
for eventual admission into a fraternity of his choice has suffered 
a serious emotional shock upon learning that he was not acceptable 
to the fraternity in question. This type of student, as well as 
those who are opposed to the presence of fraternities, often creates 
considerable friction detrimental to the morale of his associates. 
The same thing may be said regarding sororities. They, too, in- 
volve deep identifications and social aspirations on the part of a 
sizable number of college and university young women. 

Problems Associated with Securing Financial Aid. This is an 
age-old area of problems in the realm of higher education, Every 
year literally thousands of college students struggle with the 
anxieties attendant upon working their way through school or 
borrowing the money with which to pay their expenses.!? 

Although much has been written about the advantages of the 
developmental effects of working one's way through college, from 
the standpoint of mental health certain disadvantages are frequently 
involved. The individual may work so hard to make a living and 
to get satisfactory grades in school that he not only impairs his 
health and generates emotional tension involving feelings of in- 
security but also neglects to participate in even a modicum of 
social life. Such a student obviously is paying too high a price for 


? Helen E. Davis, On Getting into School. Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1949- 
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his education. In some cases the individual does not have time to 
study adequately and thus, academically speaking, does not even 
get an education. Perhaps even more serious are the instances in 
which the prospective student is unable, for financial reasons, to 
secure a college education at all and who, as a consequence, spends 
his life wishing he could be engaged in an occupation more com- 
mensurate with his potentialities, 

If scholarships, fellowships, or loans were available to all college 
students who are in need of financial help, many a problem of 
mental health would be avoided. Although the relatively limited 
number of scholarships available as a rule cover only tuition, or a 
part of it, they have been of help to many a student in connection 
with both his financial and personal problems. The majority of 
needy college students must, if they are to secure financial help, 
endeavor to secure one or more loans.!! Such a student is required 
to furnish character references, evidence as to his educational ob- 
jectives, possible future ability to repay the loan, and so on. In 
commenting on the problem of financial help to students, one 
writer states that “. . . limitations of the total program of finan- 
cial aid of any sort—scholarships, employment, loans—are cited in 
order to emphasize the complexity and urgency of need. No insti- 
tution can look with too much pride on its financial-aid program 
if the gap between need and fulfilment is realistically viewed.” 

Some students worry a great deal about the necessity of re- 
paying loans made in college. Other students feel inadequate about 
not being able to make such payments on time and are embarrassed 
and tense when seeking a continuation of the loan. Concern about 
repaying loans obviously is commendable, but it nevertheless may 
entail such anxiety as to affect the student’s mental health. 

Problems Associated with Attaining Academic Standards. There 
are a number of reasons for failure of college students to make 
satisfactory progress academically. First of all, some colleges and 
universities have been criticized for enroling students who have 
manifested no evidence of ability adequate to do college work. 
Although it is difficult to ascertain how much a given student will 


"S. N. Feingold, Scholarships, Fellowsbi . : Bellman 
Publishing Co. gu. ips, Fellowships, and Loans. Boston: Bel 
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accomplish in this respect if sufficiently motivated, this indictment 
is, to an extent, probably warranted. 

It also is evident that, due to a variety of forces playing upon 
him, e.g., ill-health, long hours of work, problems of a social nature, 
inadequate finances, and personal conflicts, many an able college 
student is beset by anxiety due to fear of failure. Such a student 
may have high personal aspirations and may be encountering pres- 
sure from parents who are concerned about their social status and 
family prestige. Problems of the college classroom mentioned in 
reports in the psychological literature also include. (a) choosing 
courses which are too difficult, the subsequent failure resulting in 
depression and symptoms of fatigue; (5) perfectionism leading to 
the development of headaches and abdominal pains; (c) deep 
anxiety over the possibility of failure in course examinations; and 
(d) a compulsive need to excel in homework and all class assign- 
ments which is not resolved.!? These factors in some cases add up 
to tensions of an emotional nature which lead to anxiety states and 
other psychoneurotic trends." 

There likewise is the problem of the appreciable number of 
ex-college students who either failed to complete their work or 
who were forced to leave school for financial or other reasons. 
Many of these individuals are frustrated adults who harbor deep 
feelings of inferiority or inadequacy because of not having a col- 
lege education or not being in a position to secure the type of 
work to which a college degree would have entitled them. Failure 
to reach academic standards in college can eventuate in personality 
problems of major import. 

Problems Associated with Social Activities. It is generally agreed 
that a moderate program of social life is an invaluable part of a 
college education. Most colleges and universities pride themselves 
upon providing a social environment which is conducive to the 
development of skill in interpersonal relationships. Unfortunately, 
however, many promising college men and women, for one reason 
or another, do not avail themselves of the opportunities for making 
social contacts which campus life usually affords. 

* Wilbert J. McKeachie, “Anxiety in the College Classroom,” Journal of 
Educational Research, XLV (October, 1951), 153-60. 


“ George M. Lott, “Clinical Problems Common among College Students,” 
Mental Hygiene, XXXIV (October, 1950), 641-45. 
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Some students live far from the school and thus spend very little 
time there except to attend classes.!5 As previously mentioned, other 
students live with families who usurp their spare time, or they may 
be recluses with few interests who stay in their rooms without 
endeavoring to take part in the social life of the campus. Needless 
to say, such withdrawal from contacts with friends or classmates 
in some instances is symptomatic of progressive maladjustment. Stu- 
dents manifesting such withdrawal tendencies are missing one of 
the prime requisites of mental health 18 and may be in danger of 
developing an increasing "in-turned" type of personality. In any 
event, problems which may eventuate in mental ill-health are in- 
volved here. 

Not infrequently students who participated extensively in 
social activities in high school seem lost in this respect when attend- 
ing college. Such young people in some cases feel frustrated and 
defeated. They believe themselves to be more or less failures in the 
larger and more complex environment of the college or university. 
Some of these students develop a feeling of futility which causes 
them to withdraw from social activities and which militates against 
their success in other collegiate endeavors, notably their academic 
studies. 

The college or university also has its quota of social “butterflies” 
who spend the major part of their available time promoting or 
participating in the affairs of social organizations. Such students 
are inveterate “joiners” and feel thwarted if not invited to take 
the lead in various campus projects. These young people are in- 
clined to neglect their studies, paying the price in discontent as 
well as receiving low or failing grades in their courses. 

Problems Associated with Religious Beliefs. Many college stu- 
dents come from homes in which conservative religious beliefs have 
been emphasized since their childhood. Upon enrolling in science 
and other courses they come into direct contact with the point of 
view that the phenomena they see about them are the result of 

* Jean Swensen and Jessie Rhulman, “Leisure Activities of a University 
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natural law and not of supernatural intervention. This uninten- 
tional, but nevertheless real, assault upon their religious beliefs in 
some instances leads to emotional conflicts involving feelings of guilt 
or anxiety. The student finds to his dismay that many of the 
religious dogmas which were presented to him as truths are re- 
garded by certain of his more mature colleagues and instructors as 
constituting beliefs rather than facts. The result may be disturbing 
to mental health because the student cannot reconcile his deep 
identification with these dogmas with his desire to be considered 
intelligent and flexible by his peers. The result may be either a 
profound sense of guilt or a withdrawal from social contacts of a 
disturbing nature. 

The college student also is confronted with the problem of 
whether or not to attend church regularly. He may feel that to do 
so is a sign of naiveté. On the other hand, he may find the church 
of his choice to be a stimulating center of social life. 

Problems Associated with Rules of Conduct. An appreciable 
number of students in virtually every college find certain of the 
rules of conduct so inhibiting as to frustrate them in what they 
regard as proper activities. This situation especially is in evidence 
in conservative colleges where the rules are strict. There also are 
students in college who, as the result of past experiences in the home 
and elsewhere, have developed an antisocial outlook on life. These 
students may flaunt the rules of the school and thus cause consider- 
able commotion on the campus. Still other students occasionally get 
into trouble with the school authorities as the result of misbehavior 
brought about by unusual circumstances with which they cannot 
cope. The upshot of the various situations mentioned is the presence 
of many tension-producing problems involving the disciplining of 
students. Among these are included association with questionable 
company, the drinking of alcoholic beverages, intimate relations 
between young men and women, unchaperoned social functions, 
and occasional brushes with the police. 

As most college instructors no doubt know, the older punitive 
methods of administering discipline often resulted in the creation 
of even more severe problems. Such methods included fines of vary- 
ing amounts, academic tasks such as memorizing or copying dis- 
Paraging letters to parents, public rebuke, confinement to rooms, 
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confession of wrong-doing, corporal punishment, and expulsion in 
the presence of an assembly.!7 The detrimental effects on the per- 
sonal and social adjustment of the offenders could be said to include 
feelings of inferiority, a sense of inadequacy, emotional conflicts, 
guilt complexes, and, perhaps most noticeable of all, overt hostility 
leading to antisocial behavior. 

Problems Associated with Courtship and Marriage. The prob- 
lems associated with courtship and marriage are well known, When 
encountered in college they may be especially acute and productive 
of anxiety. Tension-producing problems connected with courtship 
include winning the approval of a desired lover, finding time for 
courting activities without seriously neglecting studies or other 
requirements, knowing’ how to handle one’s self socially or other- 
wise on dates, and engaging in intimate courting tabooed by society 
and which results in feelings of guilt. Whereas many, perhaps most, 
college students solve the problems mentioned with a minimum of 
emotional disturbance, there are some on nearly every campus who 
eventually succumb to certain of them and, to a degree, become 
psychological casualties. Those with maladjustments of personality 
stemming from the home may manifest symptoms of a psycho- 
somatic, psychoneurotic, or possibly of a mild psychotic nature. 

The problems associated with marriage are many and varied. 
In terms of the culture of most American communities, college stu- 
dents (especially upper division) are of marriageable age. Thus, the 
majority of those who are not married are preoccupied, to an extent, 
with the question of whether or when to get married. Many such 
students are seriously concerned about the selection of a life mate 
as well as the intimate adjustments they will be called upon to make 
if they should marry. Not a few colleges create additional problems 
of a tension-producing nature by separating students from the 
School who marry during a school term. 

Students who already are married, especially if they have chil- 
dren, encounter the troublesome problems of financing the family, 
having one or both parents work, taking adequate care of their 
children, and finding time to study. 

Problems Associated with Choosing a Vocation. Two facts, 


"E. G. Williamson and J. D. Foley, Counselin nd Discipline, pp. 176-78. 
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among others, make the selection of a vocation a fundamental prob- 
lem for college students. First, young men and women of college 
age find themselves at a point in their development where they 
soon must enter an occupation or profession in order to conform 
to the prevailing culture and to earn a livelihood. Even young 
married women in a great many cases must look forward to long- 
term employment. Secondly, problems of no small import are 
created by the fact that today there are thousands of occupations 
from which to select a life calling." 

As all vocational counselors know, the problem of assisting a 
young person in choosing an occupation is greatly complicated by 
the fact that a veritable legion of personal and other factors con- 
tribute to the achievement of success in any of the many fields of 
occupational endeavor. There is no simple solution to the question 
of sclecting an occupation or profession in which the individual is 
certain to adapt himself adequately. It thus can be seen that most 
college students are likely to experience many frustrations and cope 
with many anxieties before making a satisfactory occupational ad- 
justment. In fact, it is well known that a great many young people 
have drifted into vocations for which they have little taste, with the 
result that they have lived dissatisfied lives or have become com- 
pulsively critical and otherwise emotionally disturbed. 

Problems Associated with Physical Health. Many college stu- 
dents are ignorant of the facts and principles of maintaining physical 
health. Not only do they harbor misconceptions regarding the care 
of health but, in some instances, they manifest an indifferent attitude 
toward problems of health, apparently taking the position that the 
medical profession is responsible for such matters? The result is 
an unnecessary accumulation of instances of ill-health on college 
campuses. In the meantime students are handicapped in their studies, 
their social life, and their progress toward the attainment of other 
Objectives. Some students worry a great deal about their health, 
thus adding emotional tension or other symptoms of a psychological 
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nature to their condition. A few such individuals apparently are 
outright hypochondriacs. 


Instructor-Student Relationships 


A great deal could be written regarding the import for student 
morale and mental health of instructor-student relationships in the 
college classroom. Although in most instances these relationships 
are constructive, at times they constitute one of the tension-pro- 
ducing problems of students even at this level of the academic 
ladder. Few influences register a greater impact on a student's ad- 
justment than the manner in which he is approached by his several 
instructors. 

Extent of Attention of Instructors to the Needs of Students. 
As everyone who understands the mental-hygiene point of view 
can testify, the instructor who manifests a warm, accepting, and 
personally interested attitude toward his students tends to engender 
in them a sense of security, a feeling of personal adequacy, and an 
increased desire to continue academic pursuits. There are under- 
standable exceptions to this generalization, but for the most part it 
can be depended upon. From the findings of an extensive program ?? 
of evaluation by students of the teaching methods of several hun- 
dred professors at the University of Washington, Dean Edwin R. 
Guthrie has reported that the students reacted most favorably to 
instructors (a) who were clear and understandable in their explana- 
tions, (b) who took a personal, active interest in the progress of 
their classes, (c) who were friendly and sympathetic in manner, 
(d) who manifested interest and enthusiasm in their subject, and 
(e) who were able to get students interested in their subject. 

Most colleges and universities have on their faculty one or more 
egocentric, condescending, or demanding instructors who appear 
to take pride in their ability to frighten students into a strict con- 
formity to their allegedly scholarly requirements. However, instead 
of motivating their students to high achievement academically, 
such autocratic teachers often cause certain of their students to 
develop such a state of anxiety as to be unable to study or recite 
satisfactorily. Other students become so discontented or discour- 

"Edwin R, Guthrie, “The Evaluation of Teaching,” Training Analysis and 
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aged that they request permission to change their program of studies. 
It is not uncommon for college students in this situation to develop 
symptoms of a psychosomatic nature and even to leave school with 
their hopes of securing a college degree frustrated. Thus, in an 
important sense a college student's mental-health status is deter- 
mined, at least in part, by the type of instructors he happens to have 
in his classroom. 

Extent of Extraclass Services Given by Instructors. Many col- 
lege students wish to confer periodically with their instructors dur- 
ing office hours about matters of an academic or other routine nature. 
Opportunity for doing so is usually considered a privilege and, in 
the case of some students, constitutes an important part of their 
college career. Moreover, some students suffer from maladjustments 
of personality of a transitory and relatively minor nature which 
serious attention on the part of an interested instructor could help 
alleviate. This is particularly true in cases of failure in a school 
subject. As one writer?! has concluded, “emotional insecurity . . . 
is the basic cause of most educational disabilities and learning failures 
which are not due to mental defect." Many instructors probably 
consider the reverse to be true—that failure in school is the cause 
of emotional maladjustment. The alert instructor who is concerned 
about his students’ mental health no doubt will encounter both types 
of situations. 

Examples of helpful behavior on the part of college instructors 
who are alert to the implications for mental health of their students’ 
personal problems are not difficult to find. In one instance, an 
orchestra conductor noted that two extremely shy sisters, whom 
he knew to be competent instrumentalists, were making few if any 
social contacts on the campus. He subsequently made it a point to 
invite them to become members of the school orchestra, an experi- 
ence which virtually required them to associate under pleasant cir- 
cumstances with better socially adjusted young people of both sexes. 
In a year’s time the change in the demeanor and social adjustment 
of the sisters was marked. Without sacrificing the quality of the 
musical performance of his orchestra this instructor had contributed 
to the mental health of two of his students. 

“Dorothea McCarthy, Personality and Learning, p. 95- 
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In another instance of helpful service to a student with prob- 
lems, an English teacher saved an otherwise promising young man 
from being dismissed from school. The student's smug and cynical 
behavior had so alienated him from his peers and certain of his 
teachers that he was being ostracized by them. After talking with 
the student privately on several occasions, the instructor discovered 
that he was a rejected son who hated his father and a younger 
brother. By helping to arrange for the young man to live away from 
home and by manifesting an accepting and helpful attitude toward 
him, this teacher was able to bring about such a change for the better 
in the course of one semester that the young man not only stayed 
in school but became one of the most effective extemporaneous 
speakers in the English class. 

Other examples of helpful instructor-student relationships which 
could be delineated in greater detail include assisting students with 
feclings of inferiority in gaining confidence, helping senior students 
or others secure the type of position which they desire, and counsel- 
ing students regarding their educational objectives. These and other 
assists have influenced the mental health and personality adjustment 
of many college students. 

The college or university instructor who ignores the types of 
student problem mentioned and who takes the position that his 
students can take or leave his requirements and make the best of 
the situation, is blithely contributing to the increase of neuroticism 
or other personality disturbances in the social scene in America. 

Participation of Instructors in Student Activities. It is a widely 
accepted principle in college and university administration that 
extraclass activities which make provision for personality develop- 
ment through social participation are an essential factor in meeting 
the needs of students. In many small colleges almost every student 
is a member of one or more organized social groups. In a large 
university (Minnesota, 1950), there May exist as many as four hun- 
dred organized student activities,22 

Since most of the group activities in question call for sponsors 
who are members of the faculty, instructors who desire to do so 
have the opportunity of making notable contributions to the social 
development of their students, Young people, as a rule, are grateful 

*C. Gilbert Wrenn, op. cita, p. 245. 
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for the privilege of associating socially with their professors and no 
doubt reflect this added interpersonal warmth in their classwork 
responses. In fact, it often has been said that students learn as much 
in their out-of-class conversation with their instructors and col- 
leagues as they do in the classroom. This may be an overdrawn 
statement, but many a college student will testify that an occasional 
“meeting of minds” with an instructor is one of his most cherished 
memories of college days. 

In this connection may be mentioned the instance of a college 
instructor who both saved himself a possible disciplinary difficulty 
and contributed to the success of the school baseball team. One of 
the players most essential to the team was having trouble in getting 
passing grades because of a lack of interest in classwork in general. 
He was also noisy in class. Through taking steps to become per- 
sonally acquainted (outside of class) with the player in question 
and talking with him informally about his personal aspirations, the 
instructor succeeded in arousing the young man’s interest in work- 
ing toward a teaching credential which would enable him to secure 
a position as an athletic coach in a high school. When the other 
players on the team understood what the instructor had accom- 
plished with their star pitcher, they expressed their gratitude and 
invited the professor to sit on the players’ bench at their games 
whenever he could find time to do so. And at no time was he asked 
to give any special scholastic consideration to their colleague. 

Equally effective was a young instructor in a private university 
who had been asked to sponsor a student organization concerned 
with the promotion of constructive social life on the campus. The 
instructor’s devotion to the students’ personal welfare and social 
development was such that he not only won their co-operation but 
motivated them to systematic participation in the activities planned. 
He continually made it a point to include the less socially developed 
students in social activities which seemed appropriate for orienting 
them to group living and participation. 

Appropriate Utilization of Classroom Subject Matter. It is pos- 
sible so to present the content of academic subjects that an under- 
standing of the subject matter itself contributes, at least indirectly, 
to the mental health of students. Such a procedure need not militate 
against a thorough mastery of subject matter as such, A case, no 
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doubt, could be made for the position that, other matters being 
reasonably equal, the college student who is well informed and who 
is skilful in the use of academic materials is in a more favorable 
position than others to gain the status and recognition which is 
essential to a sense of personal worth and, thus, to adequate mental 
health. 

The case for the import for mental health of the various subject- 
matter areas has been made elsewhere.?? The purpose here is merely 
to suggest the contributions which certain of these areas, if properly 
presented, could be expected to make at the college level. 

Since language is the avenue through which man expresses him- 
Self and communicates with other people, it has great possibilities 
for written or oral release of aggression, role playing, and the 
dramatization (psychodrama) of frustrating and other tension-pro- 
ducing episodes. Through composition and creative writing, the 
student can "identify" with chosen characters and vicariously ex- 
perience with them their conflicts, frustrations, and solutions to 
problems. In the social studies, the interested student can come to 
understand the dynamics of human behavior as they relate to the 
mores and folkways of a given culture. He also can be enabled to 
gain insight into the psychological and sociological origins of such 
problems as racial prejudice, widespread superstititon, and inter- 
national conflicts, 

In the field of science, the student could be oriented readily to 
such assets to mental health as weighing evidence, maintaining an 
“open mind,” recognizing the relativity of situations and processes, 
and developing an objective and flexible attitude toward mutual 
problems. And so it is in the fields of music and art. Since “music 
may produce melancholy, move to tears, excite to martial deeds, or 
bring about religious ecstasy,” 24 it follows that it, too, can be tied 
in with a mental-hygiene point of view in college teaching. As for 
art, it long has been known that through the mediums of drawing, 
painting, and modeling can be effected the diagnosis of maladjust- 
ments of personality, the release of emotional tension, and the satis- 
faction of creative achievement. Even such aspects of personality 
Yorks Rona Peg tu o Procbology of Mental Health, pp. 553-72. New 
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as fear, anxiety, hostility, and a sense of insecurity often are re- 
vealed in drawings. 

The possibilities for improved mental health and socialization of 
physical education are evident. The instructor who desires to do 
so can, through this avenue, promote relaxation and the release of 
tension, participation in organized games involving team play and 
co-operation, and the attainment of much-needed success in a sport 
on the part of students who have developed feelings of inadequacy 
in other school activities. 


Practices Regarding Student Needs and Problems 


One of the earliest attempts to implement an organized program 
devoted to the mental-health needs of college students was that 
inaugurated at Yale University in 1925.25 The decision to establish 
a Department of Psychiatry and Mental Hygiene at this university 
was occasioned by the spread of the mental-hygiene movement and 
by increasing knowledge concerning emotional disturbances as 
experienced by young adults. For several years a staff consisting of 
psychiatrists, social workers, and at least one clinical psychologist 
gave routine mental-health examinations as well as conducted in- 
formal conferences with groups of Freshmen. When it became 
apparent that the majority of students were not being stimulated 
to ask for assistance in the solution of their personal problems, a 
new plan was adopted which provided counseling service only for 
those who voluntarily sought such service or who were referred by 
a physician, dean, teacher, or other interested party. The work of 
the department has, however, continued and represents an important 
milestone in the movement to safeguard the psychological health, 
as well as academic progress, of college and university students, 

Extent of Concern with Student Needs and Problems. A perusal 
of the literature relating to organized counseling and mental-hygiene 
services offered in American colleges and universities makes it evi- 
dent that considerable interest is being manifested in this area of 
higher education. A survey by the writer of a sampling of the 


3C, C. Fry, Mental Health in College. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1942. 


“Ellis Weitzman, “The Meaning of a Comprehensive Student Personnel 
Program,” Educational and Psychological Measurement, IX (October, 1949), 


671-77. 
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institutions themselves, in connection with which a request was 
made for printed or other reproduced material explanatory of the 
types of services offered in relation to student needs and problems, 
netted considerable additional evidence that the personal adjustment 
and social development of their students apparently is of paramount 
concern to colleges and universities.?7 

In analyzing the types of services affecting student mental health 
offered by the institutions of higher learning contacted, they ap- 
peared to lend themselves to the following categories: (a) Freshman 
programs, (b) counseling centers, (c) testing programs or bureaus, 
(d) courses in personal adjustment, (e) mental-hygiene clinics, (f) 
psychiatric services, (g) health services, and (b) additional per- 
sonnel services such as improvement in basic academic skills, voca- 
tional guidance, veterans guidance, financial aid, employment, out- 
lets for religious interests, and marriage and family counseling. 

A number of universities have published comprehensive accounts 
of their over-all plan of organization for rendering services to stu- 
dents. Among these may be mentioned the University of Minne- 
sota,” the College of the City of New York? and Franklin and 
Marshall College? An examination of these reports indicates the 
extent of the services to students offered by institutions of higher 
learning which are endeavoring to implement the mental-hygiene 
point of view. Some universities have prepared elaborate charts 
showing the extent and interlocked nature of their student personnel 
services. An example of such a diagrammatical scheme may be seen 
in the accompanying chart. 

Fresbman Orientation Programs. Some universities offer a Fresh- 
man orientation course which is intended to acquaint beginning stu- 
dents with the facts and principles considered essential to their ad- 
justment to college and to life, Representative of such offerings is 
one given at Texas Christian University which considers such topics 


4j Fh BONS " 
Some of this evidence was in the form of detailed explanatory letters to 
t Xp. ry 
the present writer. 


2 Trends in Student Personnel Work. Edited by E. G. Williamson. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1949. 


^ LaVange Hunt Richardson, *Guidance for College Students," Educational 
Administration and. Supervision, XXXV (October, 1949), 363-74. 


© Theodore H. Copeland, “A Student-centered Pro ” Journal of Higher 
Education, XXIII (March, 1952), 145-47, 172. und f 
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as how to study, choosing a vocation, planning an educational pro- 
gram, participating in a balanced social life, self-appraisal, and the 
maintenance of a healthy mental and emotional life. 

A course for Freshmen with a somewhat similar objective, called 
"Personality and Development," given at Oregon State College 
stresses self-exploration with a view to bringing about a better 
understanding of the dynamics of behavior. In this instance the dis- 
cussion of topics gradually is replaced by reference to questions or 
issues which are of vital importance to members of the class. 
Eventually, one by one, each student in the class is encouraged to 
present a personal problem (or a pattern of personality) to be dis- 
cussed by the class in such a way as to enable him to achieve greater 
insight into the reasons for behavior which are not apparent to the 
untrained eye. An example of such a problem follows: 


Prostem: How Can I Help My Dad Enjoy Himself More? 


Analysis—During the experience on the previous pages, I came to 
understand my father more than I ever thought I would. It just never 
occurred to me that he had such feelings. Always before I thought Dad 
actually liked to work long hours and be by himself; little did I realize 
that this was just an escape for him. 

I believe my Dad’s problem comes from his life at home as a boy. 
He explained to me that night why he feels and acts the way he does, 
and I can see no other reason. My father lived on a ranch in Nebraska 
in his youth and is of the older German people. His homelife was not 
happy due to the fact that he was not allowed any privileges, and when 
he did not do his work correctly he was given punishment until he had 
to beg for mercy. When he was old enough to leave, he left home and 
has not been back since; also he says he has no desire to go back. Since 
our little get-together though, he has seemed to take more of an interest 
in what others in the family are doing. I believe if we can keep en- 
couraging him and trying to understand him, he will enjoy himself more. 
Already he has vowed he will go out camping with the rest of us, and 
that is something he has not done very often before. He is just going 
to have to understand that no one is going to beat or punish him if he 
does not work all the time. 


At New York University, in which institution the School of 
Education feels that it has a moral obligation to provide adequate 
mental-health services to students who later will find their places 
in the nation’s classrooms, considerable attention is paid to the 
orientation of Freshman and Sophomore candidates for degrees and 
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teaching credentials. Such services include thorough advisement by 
trained counselors; the defining of educational and vocational ob- 
jectives; arrangements of social participation; help with personal 
difficulties; and referrals, when called for, in connection with both 
health and psychiatric problems. 

Counseling Centers. Practically all of the colleges and universi- 
ties under examination maintain a comprehensive counseling center 
designed to assist students in the solution of a wide variety of per- 
sonal, academic, social and other problems. The emphasis, as a 
tule, is on preventive measures rather than on intensive or long-term 
treatment of students manifesting marked mental ill-health. An 
effort is made to ascertain the presence of problems before they 
become serious and to inaugurate constructive activities in areas of 
student life where problems of an emotional nature most frequently 
are encountered, 


THE CASE OF RICHARD STEELE 


Mr. Steele came to the Bureau on his own initiative toward the 
middle of the first semester of last year. He was a first-semester Fresh- 
man, having enrolled in the University under the Korean G.I. Bill. Pre- 
vious to his entering the University, he had served two years in the 
Army. 

'The client presented a problem of academic difficulty. He stated 
that he had just received two deficiency reports in his engineering sub- 
jects and was in danger of failing a third. 

His problem was amplified by the fact that under the Korean G.I. 
Bill, he was entitled to only one change of educational objective. He 
felt this restriction strongly, understanding that one more mistake in 
vocational planning might disqualify him permanently from further edu- 
cational benefits under the Bill. He stated that he had always experi- 
enced difficulty with highly theoretical course work and had had par- 
ticular trouble with mathematics. He had no idea when he undertook 
2 curriculum in engineering, that he would be subjected to so much 
abstract theory and mathematics. v. 

The client's test scores indicated that he had the intellectual ability 
to complete successfully a college degree, provided that he were suffi- 
ciently motivated to apply himself energetically to the course work. His 
interest patterns were unlike those of engineers but were very similar to 
those of highly skilled practitioners of technical trades. In discussing 
this fact, the client revealed that this is what he had in mind when he 
enrolled in engineering. X , 

At this point, the counselor took the opportunity to introduce some 
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other alternatives to the client. The possibilities of industrial education 
were explored, as well as opportunities available through training in a 
technical school of less than college level. In this regard, the client felt 
that his personal needs would better be served through working toward 
a college degree. Therefore, the counselor directed the client to some 
pertinent literature in our files and arranged an interview for him with 
a professor in the department of industrial education. 

The client seemed delighted with the type of work he would be 
doing in industrial education, stating that this was what he had in mind 
from the first. Our last report indicated that he had transferred into 
industrial education and was showing signs of better academic adjust- 
ment to the college situation. 


Typical of the more comprehensive counseling centers is the 
one in operation at Michigan State College. There the center is 
under the supervision of the dean of students and is staffed by a 
director of counseling, thirteen full-time counselors, two full-time 
psychometrists, a receptionist, and the necessary clerical workers. 
The problems of students dealt with include vocational (academic) 
planning, inadequate academic progress, and problems of a personal 
or tension-producing nature (feelings of inadequacy, fear, guilt, 
etc.). Students who are seriously disturbed emotionally are referred 
to what is called the personal adjustment clinic, where the services 
of a psychiatrist and psychiatric social workers are available. 

At the University of Minnesota the position is taken by the per- 
sonnel of the Student Counseling Bureau that, although they see and 
counsel students manifesting rather severe emotional disturbances, 
their principal function is one of co-operating with other depart- 
ments of the university in furthering the over-all development of the 
student body. The assumption is made that the counselor can assist 
the student in learning more about himself, his needs, and his capaci- 
ties, also that he (the counselor) is in a position to help the student 
define and clarify his problems with a view to adopting alternative 
solutions and developing judgment-making skills needed in coping 
with them. Students who make deviate scores on the Minnesota 
Multiphasic Personality Inventory (given to all students at the time 
of entrance) are selected for special attention by counselors, The 
Counseling Bureau includes two clinical psychologists, who provide - 
a convenient point of liaison with the Mental Hygiene Clinic, . 

The following case, studied at the College of the City of New 
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York, is suggestive of counseling services for students characterized 
by emotional maladjustment: 


A. professor of speech surmised that a Senior in his third-term speech 
class had problems deeper than those manifested by his stage fright. He 
suggested that the student come to a counselor for a discussion of the 
difficulty. 

The neurotic individual can always be depended upon to think too 
much of self. Indeed, the first interview with the student referred to 
above revealed that not only did he have the usual shakiness, perspiring, 
and quivering of voice during the rendering of his speech but he was 
troubled with diarrhea a few days prior to the day the speech was to 
be made. He had similar somatic difficulty before attending any social 
function. The professor could help the student overcome the stage 
fright, but time and perhaps training did not permit his probing into 
factors contributing to the gastro-intestinal problem. 

It was found, also, that the student had had traumatic experiences 
every term all through grammar school when eye tests were admin- 
istered. Each time [he and his classmates came] . . . up for the test, the 
nurse required him to remove his glasses before reading the chart. A 
myopic condition prevented him [from] naming the letters accurately. 
The ridicule of his playmates was more than he could endure. ]t seems 
that a simple speech situation during a routine eye examination in the 
presence of jeering classmates in grade school was giving him trouble 
as an adult in a speech class in college. 

During fifteen counseling sessions, he was helped to evaluate his 
extreme feelings of unworthiness which were partially brought on by 
the role he tried to play in the family. The father was unemployed dur- 
ing the depression, and the mother would reveal her anxieties to her 
son. Being only a preadolescent, he was quite powerless to alleviate the 
financial situation and, as a result, felt inadequate for meeting the de- 
mands of life about him. The stage fright was only one of several 
manifestations of his feelings of incapability, and when he began to 
evaluate his experiences from the point of view of an adult, the stage 
fright was one of the first symptoms to clear up. The speech professor 
stated that by the end of three or four weeks he had forgotten the 
student had had a problem of fright.5! 


PA ~The Counseling Center at the University of Southern California 
includes among its functions (4) the arranging of opportunities for 
new students to meet with academic advisors, (b) the provision for 
both undergraduate and graduate students to secure advice and 


"LaVange Hunt Richardson, “Co-operation between the Psychological 
Counselor and the Speech Teacher,” Speech Teacher, Il (1953), 7711. 
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assistance with personal problems, (c) counseling services, and (d) 
co-operation with the University Health Service (which includes 
the services of four psychiatrists) on problems involving mental 
health. A unique feature at this counseling center is the provision 
of special counseling services for students from abroad offered by 
the Foreign Student Adviser and the Panhellenic Administrator. An 
interfraternity counselor also is available, 

Testing Programs. In the case of most of the colleges and uni- 
versities responding to the present survey, the testing program is 
an integral part of the counseling center. In many instances a 
counselor conducts an interview and, in the light of the problems 
disclosed, decides on a testing program. The tests in question, which 
are in addition to those taken upon gaining entrance to the institu- 
tions, may include measurements of intelligence, achievement, in- 
terest, aptitude, and the student's needs and problems with a view to 
aiding him in gaining a better understanding of himself and the 
dynamics of the problems involved. Somewhat typical of institutions 
conducting this type of testing service are Oregon State College and 
the College of the City of New York. A case illustrative of the 
testing program at the latter institution follows: 

Julius entered City College in September, 1946, with a degree- 
objective of Bachelor of Science. He had originally planned upon be- 
coming an optometrist. His percentile ratings are as follows: 


Percentile 
High-school average ............ scene 37 
A.C.E. Psychological Exam: 
(Dice CM AE Ma-ES e RTT OO M 15 
Lows. 34 
2161-1 ects nce 22 
General Verbal Ability... 20 


General Mathematical Ability 
Technical Verbal Ability.................s.. 
Ability to Comprehend Scientific Materials 
Social Studies Vocabulary................. 5 
Composite Score c rs iore deci SIE MS 


His father is in the rubberizing textile business, owns his own 
establishment, and was influential in persuading his son to consider 
optometry. It is frequently noted that our students whose parents are 
in the garment trades or proprietors of small shops are encouraged to 
enter the professions rather than train for some phase of business. 

Julius was getting along fairly well in college in spite of low test 
scores, but he had decided to consider a change to the Bachelor of Busi- 
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ness Administration Degree. Since optometry stresses mathematics and 
colleges for such training are rigid in requirements for entrance, since 
he scored no higher than the first percentile on the general mathematics 
test and below the twentieth percentile on the quantitative (Q) of the 
A.C.E. and the science comprehension tests, a science course hardly 
seemed advisable. He would probably have difficulty in maintaining 
himself in a business course, but chances seemed greater for him to 
succeed there because he scored at the thirtieth percentile on the social- 
studies vocabulary and at the thirty-fourth percentile on the verbal part 
of the A.C.E. The fact that he had a business to enter was also a factor 
which was considered when he was encouraged to make the change of 
degree.32 

In some instances, the combined counseling and testing bureau 
also offers routine testing assistance to the office of admissions, the 
testing and scoring activities of the academic departments of the 
university, and perhaps to military, state, and national testing pro- 
grams. As an illustration may be cited the University of Missouri, 
which conducts a comprehensive program in this respect. A school 
may, as in the case of the University of Southern California, conduct 
a testing bureau as such, under the auspices of the dean of students, 
which has for its functions, among others, (a) testing and reporting 
scores of tests for the purpose of the admission of students to the 
university, to credential programs in the school of education, and 
to standing in the graduate school, (b) administering classification 
tests for the various liberal-arts departments, (c) administering 
testing programs for the school of law, the school of medicine, the 
Naval ROTC and the Selective Service, and (d) gathering and re- 
porting test information for guidance purposes to the office of the 
dean of students and the deans of the various schools and colleges. 

Courses in Personal Adjustment. A few of the colleges and uni- 
versities under examination offer as part of their personnel services 
one or more courses dealing with problems of mental health for the 
express purpose of assisting students of various academic levels in 
improving their personal and social adjustment. The emphasis in 
these courses is not so much on knowledge as on the development 
of insight regarding the motivation of behavior and on constructive 
behavior itself. 

One such course, given at Oregon State College, is described as 


? LaVange Hunt Richardson, “Guidance for College Students," Educational 
Administration and Supervision, XXXV (October, 1949), 363-74- 
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focusing on "self-understanding and self-development,” with special 
attention being given to "students' habits, attitudes, emotional prob- 
lems, and efficient learning in college." "The students in this course 
(a) evaluate their present level of self-understanding by sharing ex- 
periences with others, by comparing their self-estimates with results 
of personality tests, and by studying case histories; (b) improve 
their skill in handling problems of an emotional nature by noting 
how other people have developed emotionally, studying the methods 
and mechanisms used in ego-defenses, and working out minor emo- 
tional problems in class; and (c) improve their social skills by shar- 
ing social experiences with others, through role playing in specific 
problem areas, and by learning how to go about improving social 
skills According to the school in question, students have reported 
the development of such understandings as the influence of parental 
behavior on a child's personality, why so many people are almost 
wholly unaware of their inadequacies, that to know a person well 
is to be more tolerant with him, etc. Typical of the outcomes of 
the course are the following verbatim student reactions: 


WHAT I HAVE LEARNED FROM OUR DISCUSSION 
OF PERSONALITIES IN OUR CLASS 


I have learned that parents have a great deal to do with an offspring's 
personality. I also discovered that many people are completely unaware 
of their own faults until they talk frankly about them. 


From these discussions, I have learned many things. Each of these 
people had what seemed like a simple problem. But after questions 
were asked of them, many bidden points about their family life were 
discovered, which brought out other facts that had bearing on their 
personal problems. From just hearing what a problem is, one would 
hardly ever guess that it could be traced to so many incidents back in 
2 person's life. The kids that were discussed probably never realized that 
they could do something about their problems if they tried to under- 
stand their families more and to see what was causing all the trouble. 


I've learned that by analyzing a person you can understand and 
tolerate him better. 


Tve learned that a person is more at ease when problems are brought 
out openly—this goes for the whole class in general, also. 


Many behavior problems can be solved by group discussion where 
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many facts affecting the person are brought into the open. Such as in 
X's case where her father and herself were always on guard against each 
other, but when this was brought into the open, I’m sure X could see, 
at last, a possible way to solve her problem. 


I have learned that just looking at a person and recognizing his or her 
problem is basic; and that after you find out some more facts about their 
past life and experience it is easier to understand why they behave as 
they do. 

Family environment causes most of the attitudes of people all 


through life. 
If you stop to consider why a person does the things he does you 


like him better even if you can't help and sometimes you can. 


From these sessions I have learned that every personality is different, 
and this seems to be because of all the different backgrounds a person 


has. 

Each person has problems. The family seems to shape the personali- 
ties and be the cause of most problems. 

I can see from hearing the discussion so far that we need to take 
our time and try to figure out just exactly why we feel a certain way. 
Everyone-like me—must try to be patient and understanding of himself. 

Judge more slowly. (Give a person a chance.) 

A course in mental hygiene conducted at the College of the City 
of New York in connection with the Department of Student Life 
is intended to yield as much therapeutic value as possible. Every 
member of the class is interviewed at least once, and many members 
voluntarily seek conferences with the instructor with a view to 
securing help with personal conflicts and problems involving emo- 
tional tension. At times six or eight students come together for 
group counseling in conjunction with individual help. 

Mental-Hygiene Clinics. It is not uncommon for colleges and 
universities to maintain a service for students, usually called the 
mental-hygiene clinic, designed to deal with problems involving 
emotional disturbances which are neither so mild that they can be 
disposed of in a few counseling sessions nor so severe as to require 
psychiatric attention. As a number of writers?? have indicated, a 

? See, for example, Florence M. Young, “The Incidence of Nervous Habits 


Observed in College Students,” Journal of Personality, XV (September, 1946), 
309-20; and Portia Bell Hume, “Shattered Students in an Atomic Age,” Mental 


Hygiene, XXXI (June, 1947), 567-75- 
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wide variety of symptoms of emotional maladjustment are in evi- 
dence in an appreciable (10 to 15 per cent estimated) number of 
college and university students. "These symptoms range from facial 
or other tics and mild states of anxiety to outright psychoneurotic 
syndromes or psychotic conditions. 

Well known among college mental-hygiene clinics is the one 
called *A College Adjustment Clinic" at the University of Missouri. 
At the time of its establishment the purpose of the Clinic was “to 
meet the needs of the increasing number of students who referred 
themselves because of emotional symptoms and complaints which 
were not explained in terms of physical examinations. Its broader 
objective was to prevent emotional disturbances which threaten the 
efficiency, happiness, and normal development of the student and 
to detect the small percentage of students who are seriously in need 
of extensive professional services not provided by or compatible 
with the administration of a university clinic." 3+ This statement 
would appear to summarize the usual functions of a mental-hygiene 
clinic in an institution of higher learning. In this particular instance 
the students served are required to fill out a preinterview inventory 
concerned with their previous history, personality traits, and present 
college activities. It is on the basis of this inventory, at least in 
part, that students characterized by a wide variety of emotional 
problems, most of whom come voluntarily, are offered the services 
of the clinic. 

As an example of the studies conducted by the clinic may be 
mentioned one in which the characteristics of students with prob- 
lems were compared with those of unselected students. The data 
disclosed are as follows: 


Preinterview blank used; 210 students with emotional problems and 
208 unselected students used; age group as whole, 19 years of age; twice 
as many men as women from cities of 10,000 to 25,000 population. 
Findings: 

Unselected students are much more socially oriented; have more 
friends, more fraternity affiliations, social abilities; are more interested 
in organizations; rate themselves friendly, co-operative; say they like 
people more often than do students with problems; enjoy dating, be- 
longing to gangs, holding offices; have warm friendships; express posi- 
tive attitude changes toward social life. 


* Fred McKinney, “Four Years of a College Adjustment Clinic,” Journal of 
Consulting Psychology, IX (September, 1945), 203-17. 
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Problem students showed trends of sensitiveness over lack of leader- 
ship, social and athletic abilities and concern over unpopularity; enjoyed 
being alone; disliked people; were individualistic and shy; have history 
of no team, club, or gang membership; and are less often members of 
fraternities or sororities. 

Unselected students showed signs of positive emotional expression or 
happiness; see parents and other family members as agreeable; more 
frequently mention feeling well and strong. 

Problem students rate themselves as moody, lonely, easily hurt, an- 
noyed, discouraged, pessimistic and unhappy; admit more physical 
complaints. 

Unselected students show greater evidence of being objective and 
realistic; mention positive approaches to problems. 

Problem students show inferiority, worry, egocentricity, self-con- 
sciousness, idealism, more frequent night dreams, and are more often 
queer and fantastic. 

Unselected students show more evidence of personality integration 
for unity and balance (mention themselves possessing independence, self- 
confidence and calmness). 

Problem students rate themselves more inhibited, nervous, procras- 
tinating, weak-willed, more willing to avoid responsibilities, easily dis- 
couraged. 

Unselected students are more motivated and have goals more sub- 
stantial in nature, such as vocational success, marriage, and graduation 
from school.35 


The University of Florida Center of Clinical Services is unique 
in that it offers services to both university students and to such 
organizations as the public schools, health departments, the Crippled 
Children’s Commission, the State School for the Deaf and Blind, 
and other such agencies. Of the various clinics in the Center, the 
one called the Psychological Clinic obviously is of greatest interest 
here. This clinic is staffed by three full-time and one half-time 
clinical psychologists, as well as the usual additional office personnel. 
The large number of university students seen in a year’s time (in a 
recent year, 587) indicates the scope of this unit in the University of 
Florida’s comprehensive clinical services. 

The Michigan State College maintains a Mental Hygiene Clinic 
in which students, who were referred by the Health Center because 
of complaints which turned out to be functional rather than somatic, 

Fred McKinney, “Case History Norms of Unselected Students and Stu- 


dents with Emotional Problems,” Journal of Consulting Psychology, XI (1947), 
258-69. 
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are given help. There are also other sources of referral. In the case 
of students manifesting marked emotional disturbances, a consulting 
psychiatrist is available for diagnosis. The Mental Hygiene Clinic 
is under the direction of a psychiatric social worker who in turn is 
responsible to the Medical Director of the Student Health Center. 

` Two other well-known schools will bear mention in this con- 
nection, namely, the University of Colorado and Mills College 
(Oakland, California). Although neither of these institutions has 
indicated having a mental-hygiene clinic as such, both conduct 
activities in behalf of their students which are designed to contribute 
to the latters’ mental health. In the case of the University of Colo- 
rado, studies of student morale have been made for the purpose of 
referring individuals coping with serious personal problems to the 
counseling service, University personnel concerned with the mental- 
health program co-operate with the University psychiatrist in work- 
ing out improved ways and means of assisting students in solving 
their problems. At Mills College the Group Rorschach test is given 
to all entering students in an effort to locate potential difficulties 
and a concerted effort is made by the college physician, the college 
chaplain, the dean of students, and others to "spot" students with 
emotional disturbances. Incipient cases of mental disorder are sent 
to the university psychologist and, if sufficiently severe, to a con- 
sulting psychiatrist. 

Psychiatric Service. In some instances it is difficult to ascertain 
whether certain of the mental-hygiene services offered by a uni- 
versity are of a psychological or a psychiatric nature. Both clinical 
psychologists and psychiatrists concern themselves with student 
problems involving marked emotional disturbance. However, in 
general it can be said that psychiatric consultation is called for when 
such a disturbance involves a serious psychoneurotic or psychotic 
condition. 

Colleges and universities differ markedly in the extent to which 
they offer psychiatric service to students. Often a psychiatrist is 
employed on a full- or part-time consultant basis in connection with 
the student health center. This is the case at the University of 
Southern California, where students manifesting serious maladjust- 
ments of personality are referred to the health center and subse- 
quently routed to the psychiatrist, who may either deal with the 
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case himself or arrange for more extensive treatment elsewhere. 
Similar service is available at Washington State College but, in this 
instance, because of the observation that college students vary in 
their desires to be seen by a physician, a psychologist, or a psy- 
chiatrist, all of these personnel are maintained and cases are referred 
to them on the basis of student preferences. 

Following a recent conference with psychiatric personnel, the 
School of Education at New York University adopted the ensuing 
criteria (symptomologies) for referral of a student for psychiatric 
attention: 3 (a) signs of preoccupation leading to social isolation, 
(b) impairment of memory or concentration, (¢) sudden lowering 
of scholastic standards without adequate explanation, (d) excessive 
cutting of classes by an otherwise reliable student, (e) any threat 
of suicide or of harm to others, (f) peculiar or bizarre content of 
papers submitted in classes, (g) evidence of homosexual activities, 
and (5) overactivity and irritability accompanied by repeated exer- 
cise of poor judgment. The faculty members concerned recognize 
that it usually is inadvisable to refer a student to a psychiatrist 
against his wishes, and they therefore exercise care in order to avoid 
the possibility of casting a stigma on the student. 

The Students’ Health Service at the University of Minnesota 
maintains a staff of four psychiatrists, two psychiatric social work- 
ers, and other suitable office personnel. The types of personality 
problems for which assistance is provided are said to include “the 
entire gamut of psychiatric illness.” Psychotic disturbances are dealt 
with only diagnostically and for proper referral for therapy.*? In 
the case of some students, group therapy is the only treatment they 
receive or (it is believed) are likely to profit by. For other stu- 
dents, individual treatment hours are scheduled during the time 
they are participating in a group situation. It has been concluded 
at this university that, “Group therapy is possible at all therapeutic 
levels, but at any level is only as sound as the therapist.” 

" See Dana L. Farnsworth, “Psychiatry and Higher Education,” American 
Journal of Psychiatry, CIX (October, 1952), 266-71; and Earl D. Bond, “The 


Student Council Study,” American Journal of Psychiatry, CIX (January, 1952), 
11-16. 


"Robert C. Hinckley, "College Mental Hygiene and Group Therapy,” 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, II (January, 1953), 88-96. 
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A study 38 of the psychiatric services offered by the health cen- 
ters of thirty-one universities which was made at the University of 
Washington (Seattle) disclosed the information that "twenty-six 
of these health centers provide some psychiatric services for uni- 
versity students." Among the schools reporting such services, fifteen 
stated that psychotherapy cannot be obtained in any other way on 
their campuses. Four schools listed the university hospital or medi- 
cal school and seven listed psychologists as providing psychotherapy 
for students. 

Healtb Service. It is common practice among colleges and uni- 
versities to provide health services, usually in the form of a health 
center, adequately staffed with medical doctors, registered nurses, 
and other necessary personnel. The functions of such a center, for 
example that of the University of Southern California, include (4) 
conducting health examinations for new students, (5) administering 
a program of health examinations for students seeking teaching 
credentials, (c) providing clinical care and bed-patient care for 
illnesses of short duration, (d) acting in an advisory capacity for 
students needing extensive medical care, and (e) providing emer- 
gency medical treatment for all university personnel. 

A primary function of the Student Health Service at another 
institution of higher learning, Washington State College, is stated 
as that of treating acute types of illnesses and injuries. Responsi- 
bility is not accepted for the treatment of chronic-type illnesses of 
relatively long standing. However, the service does include the 
promotion of a program of general health education for all students. 
As a third example, Oregon State College names as its principal 
functions in the area of student health, health education, the preser- 
vation of health, and the prevention of disease, including such asso- 
ciated functions as the detection and correction of remedial defects, 
advice and treatment of illness and injury, and the detection, isola- 
tion, and treatment of contagious diseases. 

The functions of the health center in most universities and 
colleges would seem to be similar to those here described. A survey 
of the literature on this subject indicates the presence of a concerted 
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effort on the part of institutions of higher learning to do every- 
thing within their power to safeguard the physical health of their 
students. 

Other Personnel Services to Students. Many colleges and uni- 
versities provide a variety of services, which they believe contribute 
to student morale and mental health, other than those delineated 
above. Some of these services no doubt loom large in the program 
for promoting mental health in the case of students coping with 
certain needs and troublesome problems. 

Prominent among the personnel services in question are those 
concerned with (a) improvement in the basic skills (reading, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, language usage), (b) vocational guidance, (c) coun- 
seling centers for veterans, (d) financial aid, (e) part-time work and 
later employment, (f) religious activities, and (g) marriage and 
family counseling. All of these services are believed to be essential 
to a comprehensive mental-hygiene program for college students. 
In some instances they may mean the difference between adequate 
personality adjustment and marked emotional maladjustment. Many 
of them are offered as an integral part of either a counseling center 
or a mental-hygiene clinic. 


Conclusions 


That an appreciable percentage of college students in American 
institutions of higher learning are disturbed by problems of an emo- 
tional nature is evident. These problems can be described as occupy- 
ing a continuum extending from mild anxieties or feelings of in- 
feriority through psychomatic disorders or manifestations of hostil- 
ity, to symptoms of psychoneurosis or even psychosis. That colleges 
and universities are aware of this situation and that they have taken 
steps both to cope with and alleviate such a stumbling block to the 
mental health of their student populations also is a matter of record. 
At the rate counseling centers, mental-hygiene clinics, psychiatric 
services, and other accoutrements of a comprehensive mental- 
hygiene program in college have been developing, it is safe to say 

? See, for example, Frederick A. Olesen, “Health Service to College Men,” 
Journal of Health and Physical Education, XV1 (May, 1945), 236, 289-91; and 


Dana L. Farnsworth, “Health in Colleges," New England Journal of Medicine, 
CCXLVIII (March, 1953), 543-52- 
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that the future augurs increasingly well for the personal and social 
adjustment of the nation’s potential college graduates and more 
highly educated scholars. 

Proposals for improvement, perhaps, should take the form of 
additional personnel services along the lines which already have 
evolved and might well include the contributions of more and more 
counselors, psychologists, psychiatrists, social workers, and other 
needed personnel who are especially prepared to deal with the needs 
and problems presented by the college student population. Such 
student personnel functionaries would be concerned with the needs 
and everyday problems of “normal” students as well as with those 
seen in more amplified form in young people marked by emotional 
maladjustments. In fact, the recurring needs of all their students 
would be the concern of the members of a comprehensive and well 
organized “team” of mental-hygiene workers. The future possi- 
bilities in this direction seem most promising. 


CHAPTER XII 
Evaluation of a Mental-Healtb Program 


HERMAN L. SHIBLER 


Introduction 


Tbe Need for Evaluative Tecbniques. Public school programs 
today make headline news. Public education is big business. As 
enrolments increase, more and more of the tax dollar will be re- 
quired to mcet mounting expenditures. This means that taxing 
authorities as well as the general public will sharply scrutinize each 
area of the school program and demand that it justify its existence. 
The school mental-health program will be no exception. At the 
present time, we have no adequate techniques for measuring the 
effectiveness of a mental-health program. However, evaluative 
means must be found if the program is to grow and become increas- 
ingly important in our public school system. 

Problems in Evaluation. Slowly, over the centuries, scientists 
have applied mathematics to distance, area, volume, heat, power, 
electricity, atomic energy, and other physical phenomena and have 
evolved exact units of measurement of universal acceptance. Most 
of these exact units apply to the physical and mechanical sciences. 
Few, if any, have been evolved for the correct measurement of 
mental and social phenomena. One searches in vain for exact units 
that might be applied in measuring the quality of a mental-health 
program of a school system. True, such a program can be measured 
in terms of the number of persons employed in the program, the 
number of pupils served, the per unit cost, and other numerical 
data. Such data are essential, but they seldom reveal the underlying 
merits of the program. In order to reveal hidden and less tangible 
values, a more penetrating appraisal is desirable. It is generally 
accepted that such values do exist and that they exist in some 
amount and can, therefore, to some extent, be evaluated. That 
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which cannot be measured in exact units can be judged and esti- 
mated with some precision. This can be done by arbitrarily setting 
up certain evaluative criteria against which a mental-health program 
is judged or measured as to its effectiveness. 


Criteria 

1. Is there an awareness of need on tbe part of the general public? 
When a community is confronted with a social problem, how 

does it begin to search for a solution to its problem? The problem 
may be interracial strife, an alarming increase in juvenile delin- 
quency, the inadequacy of the local school program, or the need 
for a greater acceptance of parental responsibility. If the social 
unit feels uncomfortable, how does it react to its situation? Are 
there many false starts, running down dead-end streets, and much 
thrashing around with little progress? Or does the community make 
use of its outlets for expression such as newspapers, radio, television, 
church pulpits, study groups, service clubs, parent-teacher organiza- 
tions, and the schools? Does it become aware of its problem and 
react intelligently to it? This is of utmost importance. 

2. Is there adequate financial support of local and state programs? 
What constitutes adequate financial support for a mental-health 

program obviously depends upon the need. The nature of the 
community to which this criterion is being applied must be care- 
fully considered. The sociological and economic background of 
the people that make up the community and the number of referrals 
from school officials, courts, and medical authorities are two of the 
factors determining need. Private facilities that are available for the 
care of mental illness must be taken into account. In addition, costs 
of programs for the prevention and treatment of mental illness vary 
with the kind of plan instituted in a given community. 

3. Is there public support through individual and organizational 
services—forums, churches, local mental-health societies, and 
state mental-health societies? 

If a community is sensitive to its problem of the mentally ill, 
then we will find in that community an active local mental-health 
society with a well-planned program that reaches into many areas 
of community life. Close co-operation will be found between the 
local mental-health society and the state society. They will assist 
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each other in their endeavors, Forums and study groups will be 
active in helping point up the need and in making the community 
mental-health conscious. Churches, women's organizations, and 
service clubs will sense their responsibility for the total community 
program. Business and industrial leaders will give of their services 
and financial means in furthering the mental-health program. 

4. Is there an awareness of need on the part of tbe faculties of the 

school system? 

Do the teachers accept the fact that all behavior, whether normal 
or abnormal, is motivated behavior and do they act accordingly? 
Are they objective in their attitude toward behavior problems? Do 
they sense their inadequacy in solving certain behavior problems 
and show a willingness to accept expert help? Do they co-operate 
with their professional colleagues in working on mental-health prob- 
lems? Are they calling at the library for the latest literature in the 
field of child growth and development? Do they participate in 
workshops, seminars, and forums dealing with mental-health prob- 
lems? Is there a close working relationship between the teachers 
and the parents? Do the parents and other community groups feel 
welcome at the schooi? Is it a team proposition? Are teachers mem- 
bers of the local and state mental-health societies? 

5. Is there adequate training of the school staff? 

a) Teacher-training programs in colleges and universities. 

Are teacher-training institutions offering enough of the right 
kind of undergraduate mental-health courses to at least sensitize the 
student to problems of the kind that will be encountered in his 
teaching career? Is there enough emphasis on mental health through- 
out the formal teacher-training courses to make the prospective 
teacher aware of its importance? Are there sufficient child guidance 
centers or clinics in teacher-training institutions to give trainees an 
opportunity for observation of mental-health cases? 

b) In-service training programs in the area of mental health. 

Does the administration make provision for in-service training 
programs in mental health? Do teachers participate in such pro- 
grams? Are democratic procedures adhered to in setting up these 
programs? Are teachers encouraged by the administration to enrol 
in late-afternoon or evening courses in mental health? Do school 
Psychologists lead discussion groups of teachers? Are local psy- 
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chiatrists used for lectures and consultative services? Is adequate 

literature in the mental-health field made available to teachers? 

6. Are there available adequate services of expert consultants and 
psychologists, psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers, visiting 
teachers, guidance clinics, and institutional facilities? 
Obviously the amount of these services depends upon the need. 

Also, the extent to which the community and the instructional staff 
of the school system are aware of this need may influence the action 
of school authorities relative to the provision of these special services. 
If 5 per cent of the pupils are identified as problem cases in need 
of expert guidance, then we have an objective guide as to the 
amount of such services required. The philosophy and policies 
upon which a school program is based will also be influential in 
determining the number of experts to be employed. The financial 
ability of the community to pay for such services will, of course, 
determine the amount of money that will be available for this 
purpose. 

7. Is there an observable change in the behavior of the student 
body? 

Is there a discernible decrease in the number of drop-outs, the 
number of truancy cases, disciplinary problems, juvenile delin- 
quency, and racial and intercultural tensions? Is there an increase 
in voluntary pupil participation in extracurricular and recreational 
activities? Is there a decrease in the hostility of children toward the 
school? This could be evidenced by a decrease in the number of 
school break-ins and the breaking of windows. Is the general feel- 
ing of the student body wholesome toward the school program, 
teachers, and parents? Is there an increase in the utilization of 
special school services which would imply a growing awareness of 
personal deficiencies? Is there an increase in the basic educational 
skills commensurate with the abilities of the pupils? Are contro- 
versial issues studied by the student body without the show of great 
prejudice? 

8. Are there curricular changes that better meet individual and 
group needs? 

Is there an increased emphasis on adjusting the school program 


*Robert H. Felix, “The Teacher’s Role in Mental-Health Defense,” School 
Life, XXXI (January, 1949), 3. uci $ ies 
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to the child's abilities? Is there a willingness on the part of the 
principal and the teachers to provide the necessary adjustment of 
the curriculum even though it results in changing traditional rou- 
tines and possibly major inconveniences? Are there multiple-track 
curriculums for the mentally superior, mentally retarded, physically 
handicapped, and the socially maladjusted? Does the curriculum pro- 
vide for using the community as a laboratory? Is there co-operative 
planning on the part of the pupil, the teacher, and the parent? Does 
the curriculum center attention upon the child and his individual 
needs or upon subject matter without regard to individual differ- 
ences? Is provision made for the instruction of children in mental- 
health principles either in health education or in family-life educa- 
tion courses? 

9. Is there a comprehensive program that is broad enough in pre- 
vention and treatment of mental illness to meet the varying needs 
of the school and the community? 

Do the school and the community provide preschool clinics, 
premarriage counseling, prenatal clinics, parent study groups, child 
guidance clinics, remedial reading clinics, sufficient psychiatric care, 
hospitals for the mentally ill, an ongoing recreation program, and 
services of personal, social, and educational guidance counselors? 
Is there adequate support by the school and the community of such 
social agencies as family service, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
Y.M.C.A., alcoholic clinics, and social hygiene associations? 

10. Is there an observable improvement in the working conditions 
for teachers and is the environment for students conducive to 
good mental health? 

Are there democratic attitudes within the school on the part of 
teachers and administrators? Do teachers have a voice in forming 
system-wide policies? Is there a sense of belonging to the group on 
the part of the staff? Is there an improvement in staff attitude 
toward mental-health concepts? Is there an increased ability of 
administrators and teachers to delegate authority down the line? 
Do staff members discuss controversial issues unafraid? Is there a 
board of education policy on controversial issues that protects the 
teacher? Are intercultural and interracial issues being faced and 
solved intelligently? Are teachers respected and treated the same 
as any other citizens in the community? Are there facilities for 
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helping teachers who are emotionally disturbed? Are teachers and 

pupils properly housed, and do they have adequate materials with 

which to work? Do staff members receive appropriate recognition 

professionally and financially? 

11. [s the mental-health program having a noticeable effect upon 
the community in general? 

Is there a realistic attitude on the part of the community toward 
such abnormal personalities or conditions as mental deficiency and 
mental illness, delinquency, aberrant sexual behavior, and crime? Is 
there an increase in the community’s ability to discuss and to accept 
without prejudice controversial issues? Is there a decrease in racial 
tensions and discriminations? Is there a decrease in the divorce 
rate, juvenile delinquency, and racial “incidents” and crime? 

12, Are there provisions for a program of continuous evaluation of 
the mental-health program? 

Are the communications channels of the school system and those 
between the schools and the community so set up that all can be 
aware of what is being done, thought, and felt throughout the 
schools and the community? Is there a functioning research de- 
partment in the school system? Is there constant checking with 
various areas of the school system? Are there experimental studies 
in progress with controlled groups? Is there close co-operation in 
the evaluation program between the school and social, governmental, 
and private welfare agencies of the community? / 


Application of the Above Criteria to a City School System 


Obviously no school system or community is adequately meet- 
ing the above criteria or there would not be the many personal and 
Social problems plaguing mankind today. However, these criteria 
may be used as guides to better mental health in any school system 
or community. They are objectives toward which our schools and 
Communities must strive if we are to solve many of our problems. 

In applying them to a school system and a community in the 
brief space available here, only a few examples can be given. The 
reader may judge how well the criteria are being met in the city 
of Indianapolis, with a population of 450,000 which includes a 
public school enrolment of 70,000 students. What is more import- 
ant, the criteria should be applied to the reader's own local situation. 
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1. Is there an awareness of need of additional social services on tbe 
part of the general public? 

The alternative to a survey which actually samples and estimates 
public awareness of social needs is an enumeration of organizations 
and an analysis of the activities over a period of several years which 
reflect community awareness of the need of such social services. 
In evaluating the number of activities of various organizations, one 
must attempt to make allowance for cross-memberships. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that forums sponsored by a local chamber of 
commerce and a labor union would involve different people. How- 
ever, the membership of a local mental-health society would include 
persons from both the chamber of commerce and labor unions. 

The simple enumeration will be misleading, if one disregards 
the fact that organizations vary widely in the amount and kind of 
action which is the result of discussion. An activity that indicates 
awareness is different when it occurs in an organization which has a 
history of successfully undertaking and completing projects than 
it is in an organization which does not have such a history. An ex- 
pression of awareness is a different thing when it occurs in an 
organization of intellectually inclined, articulate people than when 
it occurs in an organization of different kinds of people. The enu- 
meration should cover all social strata of the community, including 
all occupational, fraternal, special interests, and religious groups. 

Although Indianapolis is not yet meeting effectively all of its 
many problems, the temperament of the city is such that when a 
specific problem confronts the community it reacts quickly and 
effectively. For example, when a survey revealed the need for 
additional hospital facilities, the community raised over $12,000,000 
by popular subscription in a year to provide the facilities needed. 
Facilities for the mentally ill will be doubled. Hundreds of organi- 
zations participated in this united effort. In the fall of 1953, during 
a period of sixteen hours, $240,000 was raised by a telethon to 
expand the program of research and care of cerebral palsy victims. 
The annual community chest is made up of fifty different agencies, 
liberally subscribed to, as are many other drives, such as heart, 
cancer, polio, and Red Cross. 

The city’s interracial committee has been effective in easing 
racial tension. The parent-teacher council is alert and co-operative 
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in promoting better schools. The school system has dozens of ad- 
visory groups assigned to various school programs. "These commit- 
tees work willingly and effectively and contribute time and money 
to the various educational projects. 

Newspapers and radio and television stations give liberal space 
and time in furthering civic and educational projects. If a study 
were made of the local newspapers and radio and television stations, 
it would reveal the functioning of hundreds of organizations deal- 
ing with social civic, and educational problems. Many of these 
groups are most effective; others seem to make little or no con- 
tribution to the general welfare. 

Extensive research in the field of mental health is being con- 
ducted at the Indiana University Medical Center, located in Indi- 
anapolis. Indications are that it will prove valuable in the diagnosis, 
prevention, and treatment of mental illness. 

2. Is there adequate financial support of local and state programs? 

"There are two main types of financial support for the various 
mental-health programs. The first is money allocated by the state 
legislature (including school funds) for the establishment, mainte- 
nance, and improvement of the various facilities. These may range 
from state hospitals for the mentally ill to commissions whose func- 
tions are to study such aspects of mental health as alcoholism, 
juvenile delinquency, etc. The second type is voluntary, private 
contributions to agencies dealing with mental health such as some 
of the Red Feather Agencies. 

The adequacy of financial support may be evaluated through 
comparison with other communities and states. For example, the 
per capita maintenance expenditure of the state hospitals varies from 
New York State, which spends $962.45, to Indiana, which spends 
$473.57, to Kentucky, which spends $372.45.2 Of course, the ade- 
quacy of financial support of state facilities must be determined in 
accordance with need and private funds provided through con- 
tributions for the support of mental-health agencies. 

The budget should be further analyzed to determine what por- 
tion is spent for the upkeep of existing facilities and services. In addi- 
tion, one must know if there are many needs beyond these already 


* Patients in Mental Institutions. Washington: Federal Security Agency, 
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provided. Also to be evaluated is the adequacy and maintenance of 
the physical facilities of the various mental organizations. The ade- 
quacy of financial support, for example, of a state hospital, would 
be measurable, in part, in terms of the overcrowding of already 
existing facilities, One would want to examine the actual condition 
of the physical facilities to determine whether maximum use is 
being achieved. 

Various professional groups, such as the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and American Psychiatric Association, have established re- 
quirements which they deem as minimum essentials for an adequate 
facility. In order to be recognized by these groups, one must main- 
tain certain staff and facilities. The American Psychiatric Associa- 
tion will, upon request of the head of the state mental hospital sys- 
tem, provide inspection and rating of the facilities. The state must 
pay 80 per cent of this expense. The National Institute of Mental 
Health will provide a similar service in the form of a survey with 
recommendations for improvements. 

Another comparison that should be made is that of salary sched- 
ules for professional people and other staff members; for example, 
salaries in the state hospitals in contrast with those of hospitals in 
other cities and states. Along this.same line, one should investigate 
the scholarships provided for the training of professional people. 
In evaluating the scholarship program one should consider whether 
this provides for initial undergraduate training or for further pro- 
fessional training on the graduate level. 

The Indianapolis Public Schools provide $254,213.00 of their 
operating budget of $22,335,909.10 for the services of five psycho- 
logical consultants and thirty-eight social workers, consultants, and 
a supervisor. Also taken from this amount is $10,000 which is con- 
tributed to the Marion County Child Guidance Clinic so that psy- 
chiatric services will be available to the schools. According to cri- 
terion No. 6, this is not sufficient support of the school mental-health 
program in Indianapolis. 

3. Is there public support through private and voluntary organiza- 
tional services—forums, churches, local mental-health Societies, 
state mental-health societies, etc.? 

There are indications of public support of the mental-health pro- 
gram, both in Indianapolis and throughout Indiana. The state of 
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Indiana maintains ten state hospitals and five mental-health clinics. 
Most of these clinics are also supported by funds from other sources. 

Located in Indianapolis are the Marion County Child Guidance 
Clinic and the Riley Hospital Child Guidance Clinic. The Indian- 
apolis Public Schools contribute $10,000 a year to the support of 
the Marion County Child Guidance Clinic. The Indianapolis Gen- 
eral Hospital has an out-patient clinic and psychopathic ward for 
diagnosis of emotional problems. The LaRue D. Carter Memorial 
Hospital, a new state mental institution, is planning an out-patient 
clinic for children and adults. 

Indications of city-wide support for the mental-health program 
are also shown by the presence of an Advisory Committee for 
Juvenile Aid, an Advisory Committee to Social Service, radio pro- 
grams, television programs, and newspaper articles and columns. 

The Marion County Association for Mental Health provides a 
program of education and volunteer service to teach the public 
about mental health and to promote higher standards in state mental 
institutions. On the state level, the Indiana Association for Mental 
Health maintains a library of films and literature and offers aid in 
organization to local community groups. 

The Indianapolis Health and Welfare Council is a voluntary 
association of about one hundred social agencies that promotes 
research, education, and service in special fields, among them, mental 
health, 

The Indianapolis Church Federation maintains a Social Service 
Department which has a committee on family life and offers to 
present programs and films to groups. The Federation also has a 
referral service for persons with problems. 

The Family Service Association is one of the organizations sup- 
ported by the Community Chest. This agency, employing skilled 
case workers, lends assistance to families with problems. The Asso- 
ciation also has a family-life education program which is available 
to community groups such as parent-teacher associations. The 
Catholic Charities Bureau and the Jewish Social Services, Inc., have 
similar programs. 

The YMCA and YWCA, through their educational programs, 
are promoting community interest in the problems of mental health. 

Settlement houses work with families in their immediate neigh- 
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borhoods. These institutions have both educational and recreational 
programs to meet community needs. 

The Social Hygiene Association works closely with mental 
health agencies. This organization also promotes healthy family life 
through participation in school and community-wide programs. 

The Indiana Council for Exceptional Children promotes a better 
understanding of exceptional children by means of educational pro- 
grams and presentation of well-qualified speakers. 

The Indianapolis community mental-health program, as measured 
against this criterion, shows a weakness in three major aspects: 
(a) lack of co-ordination of all existing facilities, (b) no wealthy 
individuals or foundations willing to contribute large grants of pri- 
vate funds for research and programs, and (c) the absence of a 
strong undercurrent of public feeling regarding the importance of 
mental health, 

4. Is there an awareness of need on the part of the faculties of the 
school system? 

In the Indianapolis public school system in recent years, an in- 
creasing awareness of the valuable information which a psychologist 
can make available to the educator has been noted. This has been 
determined from an analysis of requests from teachers for psy- 
chological services and from conferences between teachers and 
social workers. Both have increased considerably. Administrators 
and teachers give evidence that they are aware that the psychologist 
can assist them in classifying pupils into groups and can indicate 
the kinds of curriculums and grade placement best suited to indi- 
viduals, They also are more generally aware of the many complex 
symptoms of maladjustments, both in early and advanced stages, in 
children, A number of the reasons and symptoms mentioned by 
those requiring psychological services have been analyzed and 
classified. A few examples of these classifications are: mentally 
retarded, bright, physically handicapped, feelings of inferiority, 
feelings of insecurity, truancy, lying, daydreaming, and immaturity. 

Awareness of need for an adequate mental-health program may 
be determined in these various ways: 


1) Faculties may request services that are not available. For example, 
Indianapolis teachers have voiced the need for more remedial read- 
ing services. 
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2) A survey of principals and teachers can be used to determine indi- 
vidual and school needs. 

3) The demand that teachers make to enrol in courses in child growth 
and development. 

4) The professional courses which teachers desire. 

5) The types of professional books teachers request from libraries. 

6) Teacher participation in professional organizations, their programs, 
and their platforms. 

7) A request by teachers for programs, forums, conferences and other 
facilities on the subject of mental health. 

8) The use teachers make of available psychological services. 

9) Willingness of the school system to make accommodations for a 
program to improve existing conditions. 

10) Number and kinds of psychological referrals. 

11) A genuine desire to help the child rather than to dispose of a dis- 
agreeable problem. 


In the academic year 1952-53, several hundred more requests for 
psychological services were received from teachers than could be 
processed, There is a high percentage of teachers enrolled in the 
Marion County Association for Mental Health which acts as a lay 
group to stimulate interest in the community. 

Each March, the Indianapolis Public Schools hold an in-service 
educational conference for all teachers in the system. Teachers 
attend general and sectional meetings to discuss various educational 
and administrative problems and common objectives of the school 
system. An emphasis on good mental health has been injected into 
these meetings in recent years. Last year, the pupil-personnel sec- 
tion of this conference, carrying out this mental-health emphasis, 
included sessions on social service, guidance, and special education. 

There is an increasing awareness on the part of the faculties rela- 
tive to the importance of mental health. However, this awareness 
must be constantly stimulated. 

5. Is there adequate training of the school staff? 

4) Teacher-training programs in colleges and universities: A 
study è of the requirements in psychology and other professional 
courses specified for state teacher licensing in the United States indi- 
cates that only two courses are required in most states: elementary 

* Robert C. Woellner, and M. Aurilla Wood, Requirements for Certification 


of Teachers, Counselors, Librarians, Administrators, 1953-54. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1953 (eighteenth edition). 
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psychology (or child growth and development) and educational 
psychology. Indiana follows in this respect, requiring only these 
two courses in the field of psychology for state licensing of teachers. 

The catalogues of the universities and colleges in Indiana, as 
well as those of the teacher-education institutions in other states, 
show that the larger schools offer a greater number of courses in 
all fields of psychology than do the smaller colleges. In fact, many 
of the smaller colleges offer nothing in the field of mental hygiene, 
personality development, or psychology of adolescence. However, 
although the larger colleges and universities offer a wider range of 
courses, it was found by talking to people in the departments that 
relatively few of the students majoring in education enrolled in 
them. Their time had to be spent largely on required courses in 
subject matter and education. One professor stated that he doubted 
if more than 5 per cent of the prospective teachers graduating from 
his university took more than these two required courses. 

Two courses in psychology might not be inadequate if they pro- 
vide thorough understanding of child growth and development and 
mental health. However, a survey of the courses of study and text- 
books used in introductory and educational psychology classes 
emphasizes the fact that relatively little time is spent on these fields. 
For the most part, it is improbable that more than two weeks of the 
two semesters are spent for this purpose. Moreover, the fact that 
courses in psychology are offered does not necessarily prove that 
the need is met. Certainly we need to know the content matter of 
the courses, but more particularly, the training, other than academic, 
of the people teaching them. Do the professors themselves have a 
broad experience and understanding of the field? Have they at 
some time or other been connected with a clinic? Are they able to 
present a wealth of concrete, practical illustrations? From our 
study, although admittedly limited, it would appear that such is not 
the case. 

Perhaps another phase of the problem should be mentioned here, 
namely, that teacher-training institutions are not screening prospec- 
tive candidates for teaching. Certainly, if we are to have well- 
balanced, integrated personalities in our teachers, we should do the 
screening at the earliest possible moment. This seems to be a prob- 
lem to which most educators have paid little, if any, attention. 
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b) In-service training programs in the area of mental health: 
We have noted that colleges and universities appear to pay little, if 
any, attention to developing in prospective teachers an understand- 
ing of mental health and good mental-health procedures as well as a 
better understanding of child growth and development. It would 
appear that the solution for meeting these needs thus must rest 
with an adequate in-service training program in each school sys- 
tem. Here again, there should be a careful evaluation of what the 
program actually is and how successful it is in meeting the needs 
of the group. Teachers are often encouraged by the administration 
to enrol in evening courses in this field in the universities. Un- 
fortunately, most of these courses are at an undergraduate level; 
therefore, the teacher who has already secured a Bachelor's degree 
is reluctant to enrol in them, since enrolment in a course for 
graduate credit will apply toward an advanced degree and a re- 
sulting increment in salary. In our older city school systems, it must 
be recognized that there are wide differences in the amount and 
type of training of teachers. Some still do not have their Bachelor's 
degree, while others received it many years ago when little, if any, 
emphasis was placed upon mental-health practices. A 10 per cent 
random sampling to determine the year in which our Indianapolis 
teachers earned the Bachelor's degree, revealed the following: 


1950-1953 (4 years) ............. 56 
1945-1949 . . . ..... Ba 
1940-1944... .. 

1935-1939... .. 

1930-1934 
1925-1929 
1920-1924 . . . 
19I$-1919 . . . 
1910-1914... 28 
No degree ..... 7 


The same sampling found that the average year in which prin- 
cipals secured the Bachelor's degree was twenty years earlier than 
that of the teachers' group. 

The need for encouraging enrolment in any of these courses is 
simply this: There is a need for the teacher to understand children 
and their behavior and the relationship of one child to another, as 
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well as her relationship to them and their relationship to her. A 
classroom consists of a group engaged in active interactions among 
each other, with each child affecting the others and the teacher 
affecting all. 

Recognizing the training deficiency of teachers in our colleges 
and universities, the Indianapolis Public Schools, in co-operation 
with Purdue University, from January 24 through May 23, 1951, 
offered a course in mental hygiene for teachers in which over 400 
teachers and principals enrolled. This course consisted of seventeen 
class meetings, including eight lectures, with question-and-answer 
periods, and nine work sessions, with the group divided as follows: 
elementary teachers with students in the five-to-nine age group; 
elementary teachers with students in the ten-to-fourteen age group; 
elementary-school principals; and high-school teachers and prin- 
cipals, College credit was offered. Topics included the following: 
the teacher’s role in promoting mental health, criteria of health be- 
havior, constructive discipline, social background of the school child, 
dynamic relationships within the classroom, the teacher and his 
environment, the teacher and his personality, why children succeed, 
and education for what? This was followed in 1952 by a course 
in the mental hygiene of the school child under the same sponsor- 
ship. The second course was made up wholly of lectures by various 
specialists, both from the university and the community. Likewise, 
this was offered for credit. Parent-teacher associations co-operated 
with the school in having their membership attend these classes. 

It is obvious that formal lectures are not enough, particularly 
when they are offered in the large-group situation. There is need 
to apply the information and to make it practical in specific situa- 
tions, Conferences and workshops can serve in this respect, in that 
the situation is less structuralized and formal and there is more 
opportunity for questions and group discussion. Especially is this 
important for the beginning teacher. It is very important for small 
groups of teachers to get together and discuss how to handle chil- 
dren’s behavior problems. The teacher should have understanding 
of group dynamics. Each participant would derive much of value 
from the experiences of others. 

The most useful method of developing real understanding of the 
individual child and his problems is case conferences and discussions 
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with teachers and principals. Some of the psychologists in our 

Indianapolis school system are meeting this need to a limited degree, 

dictated primarily by the time element. For example, one psy- 

chologist, when he has completed his formal study of children 
referred for behavior-problem reasons, asks.the principal to arrange 

a conference. This consists usually of the principal, the child's 

teacher or teachers, the school social worker, the psychologist, and 

often the school nurse. Each presents what he knows of the child 
and the psychologist presents what he has found through his study. 

Following this, the group discusses the child's problems and each 

offers his suggestions as to what can be done to assist in the child's 

better adjustment. Fach assumes certain responsibilities. As a rule, 
this initial case conference is followed by another a month later to 
discuss progress and to determine a future program. 

This type of conference has been found extremely useful in that 
the teacher and principal are helped to recognize their importance 
in the treatment program. They develop an understanding of the 
dynamics of the child's behavior and a more sympathetic attitude 
toward him and his problems. Another device of this nature has 
been used in a number of schools at teachers’ meetings of the entire 
faculty. This has usually occurred when the psychologist has seen 
several children from the same school and where the problems pre- 
sented are basically educational in nature. He describes the child 
and what he has found and then presents to the group the question, 
“What can we do about it in this school?” It is interesting to note 
the vast range of reactions to this question. He has experienced 
complete co-operation—with the teachers volunteering, for example, 
to do special tutoring in their spare time—as well as a complete 
lack of it—where the teachers would have nothing to do with the 
child and criticized the Psychologist for not removing the child 
from the school. In addition, an attempt is made to talk to each 
teacher so as to provide continued encouragement and to offer sug- 
gestions to meet problems which develop. 

6. Are there available adequate services of expert consultants and 
psychologists, psychiatrists, psychiatric social workers, visiting 
teachers, guidance clinics, and institutional facilities? 

One must study three phases of the situation to evaluate the ade- 
quate availability of expert consultants: (a) the availability of per- 
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sonnel and services; (b) the adequacy of service; and (c) the qual- 
ity of service. 

There are several obvious questions to answer in studying the 
availability of personnel and services. Are there specialists of psy- 
chiatry, psychology, and social work in the community? Are there 
residential treatment centers for children and adults? Are there 
professional people in the courts? Ideally, these personnel and serv- 
ices should be available, the number depending on the size of the 
community. 

A community clinic with a staff which includes a psychiatrist, 
a psychologist, and two psychiatric social workers is considered the 
minimum facility to serve an area of 100,000 people. The patient 
in the average clinic waits from four weeks to six months fora 
consultation, from six months to a year for treatment. There are 
two major clinics in Indianapolis. One is the James Whitcomb 
Riley Hospital for Children which is available to any child living in 
Indiana. The other is the Marion County Child Guidance Clinic 
which receives some of its support from the Indianapolis Public 
Schools, some from the Community Chest, and the remainder from 
state and county contributions. Last year it operated on a budget 
of approximately $50,000.00. 

The cost of care is a major determining factor in terms of avail- 
ability, "There may be adequate availability of professional peo- 
ple, but the cost to the patient may be so great as to make it un- 
attainable. 

Figures are available which show the ideal number of profes- 
sional people deemed necessary for adequate service. Ethel Cornell * 
states that there should be one psychologist for every 3,000 pupils. 
In the Indianapolis Public Schools there are five psychologists for 
approximately 70,000 pupils or a ratio of 1: 14,600. This is the 
greatest number of psychologists on the school payroll to date. 
The White House Conference suggested that in the ideal school 
situation there should be one social worker for each 500 pupils. In 
actual practice the ratio of one to 1,000 or 1,500 is more common. 
In the Indianapolis Public Schools, the ratio is 1 : 1,788 pupils. The 
American Psychiatric Association and other organizations also have 


*Ethel L. Cornell, The Work of the School Psychologist. Albany, New 
York: Division of Rescarch, State Education Department, 1942. 
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determined the number of professional personnel they deem as ade- 
quate. These figures have been arrived at on a national basis after 
much study and evaluation. They are available through the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association, American Psychological Association, 
American Association of School Social Workers, American Associa- 
tion of Psychiatric Social Workers, American Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, and the state departments of education. 

The mere presence of personnel does not necessarily mean that 
an adequate program exists. One may determine the quality of the 
experts, in part, by evaluating the adequacy of the institution in 
which they received their training. The various professional organi- 
zations (mentioned above) have ratings of the various training estab- 
lishments in which professional people are trained. Graduation from 
one of these schools would indicate that they have taken part in a 
generally approved program. However, the presence and approved 
training of experts are not the only measures of adequacy. The 
philosophy and policies of the community, the acceptance of recom- 
mendations, and the ability to carry out treatment programs also 
must be considered. 

The availability of experts may also be determined, in part, by 
comparing local conditions with other cities and states of similar 
size and population. Salary alone is not the only consideration in 
securing adequate personnel. Other “drawing cards” such as the 
Opportunity to exchange ideas with and receive stimulation from 
other professional people are important. 

In determining the quality of services, another consideration is 
the type of commitment procedure through which a person must 
go in order to receive the services of state mental hospitals. Are 
these procedures realistic enough to let those who need them obtain 
this help without a great deal of time and red tape? 

In thirty-five states, the mentally ill may be confined to jail while 
awaiting hospitalization; and in forty states, sheriffs, police, and 
other law-enforcement officers may be used to take the mentally ill 
to the hospital. This is far from the ideal situation. 

7. ls there an observable change in the behavior of the student 
body? 

Perhaps the greatest void in our whole system of educational 
evaluation lies in the lack of research on attitudes and changes in 
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attitudes of children, staff, and patrons toward the school situation. 
Not only is there a need for measuring changes in attitudes but 
research is also needed in the field of evaluation of overt behavior— 
the degree of hostility toward the school as expressed in the fre- 
quency of broken windows, destructive incidents, truancy, punish- 
ment by school authorities—and to determine objective standards 
to measure the intensity of such behavior. 

That there are considerable differences in attitudes and behavior 
among the student bodies of different schools in the same city can 
be easily discerned even though an objective study has not been 
made. Using Indianapolis as an example, two elementary schools, 
located not too far from each other, are largely middle class, al- 
though one is lower while the other is upper. Yet the feeling tone 
of the schools is at opposite extremes. 

In one school, the writer is impressed by the warmth of feel- 
ing and rapport. When one opens the door and starts on his way 
to the principals office, children smile, say “Hi,” or wave their 
hands as they pass. In the principal's office, there is an informal, 
friendly atmosphere. Teachers and children enter readily to discuss 
their problems. On one occasion, the writer was in the office when 
a delegation of eighth-grade girls came from their room to discuss 
whether they should or should not come to school with their hair 
in bobby pins the day of the eighth-grade graduation party. They 
exhibited no fear of the principal, and they discussed their problem, 
arriving at an equitable solution, When the principal or teachers 
walk through the halls, they are greeted as friends. In going to 
classes the students go in informal groups, talking as they go. Not 
only do the children like each other and the staff but the staff 
members like cach other! Many of them meet at 7:30 in the morn- 
ing for coffee, and often there are cakes, cookies, or candies made 
by the various members and brought in for the others to sample. 
Almost all the teachers voluntarily eat in the school lunchroom 
and spend the noon hour in pleasant discussion, often in the prin- 
cipal’s office. Rarely does a teacher request transfer out of that 
school. Certainly the mental and emotional attitudes of that school 
are healthy. 

In the second school, the opposite is true. The children, if met 
in the halls, never speak to a stranger and never, openly, among 
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themselves. When classes pass, the teachers march out of their 
rooms and stand in the center of the wide halls, to see that there 
is no talking while the children march out in single file, with one 
shoulder touching the wall. Preparation for living? Yes—if one is 
to live in a prison! In this school, no one seems to like anyone else— 
the children complain of the teachers and the teachers of the chil- 
dren. A few of the teachers eat in the lunchroom, but they eat as 
rapidly as they can and then go their separate ways. At no time has 
the writer ever seen a child voluntarily come to the principal. It is 
quite pleasing to know that a large majority of the Indianapolis 
Schools are like the first described. 

In the first school, the teachers have good understanding and 
refer children who present real behavior problems to the psy- 
chologist and social worker for study; they are willing and expect 
to assist in the treatment program. They really want to help the 
child and will go to all ends to adjust the school program to meet 
his individual needs, In the other, referral is usually made because 
the child presents an undesirable behavior pattern. The desire is to 
get rid of the child, preferably through placement in a special class 
in another school. Here the school psychologist has reached the 
conclusion, after many trials, that it is useless even to ask the school 
to meet the needs of the individual child since so little will be done. 

The extracurricular activities as well as the formal educational 
program play an important part in the preparation of children for 
everyday living. Here again, there is a need for evaluation. Al- 
though the extracurricular program often appears adequate, a study 
of the individual participation indicates that too often it is the same 
group of children. The needs of the majority of the other children 
arenor being met. A student senate or student council is a demo- 
cratic organization and can help children accept responsibility for 
their behavior. Yet, in some schools, it serves no other purpose than 
simply to be a rubber stamp for the principal. Too often, it exists 
because the principal feels that it is an outward indication that he 
is “democratic.” The criterion should be not whether it éxists but, 
rather, what its functions are, 

Some indications of good mental-health attitudes are: the extent 
of pupil participation in organizations, without pressure from 
adults; the greater sense of democratic participation, as evidenced 
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by wider participation as office-holders, as apart from the same 
small clique that exists in many schools; the increase in participa- 
tion of various racial groups; the wide participation of individual 
children, as apart from the same child in many activities; the accept- 
ance of minority racial groups in the activities of the school. 

Perhaps one of the most noticeable changes in student behavior 
in the Indianapolis school system has been that toward the various 
races. During these past several years, the Indianapolis Public 
Schools have been shifting from a segregated school system to an 
integrated one, and this could have resulted in much racial tension 
and many unsavory incidents. Certainly, there have been minor 
incidents, but there has been sufficient wise preparation for the 
change that the children have been able to handle them and to work 
them out at their own level. Without such preparation, it is doubt- 
ful if the shift could have been made. Today, there is an accept- 
ance of the Negro student in all of the city schools, something that 
was not believed possible a few years ago. The change, of course, 
is not complete, but certainly the most dangerous phase of it has 
been accomplished. The Negroes, as individuals, are being more 
and more accepted throughout the schools and are participating in 
all school activities. During the school year 1952-53, a Negro boy 
was president of the city’s inter-high-school student council. 

The 1953 Annual Report of the Juvenile Court of Marion 
County, in which Indianapolis is located, shows an increase of 6 per 
cent in juvenile delinquency as compared with the national average 
which showed an increase of 30 per cent. The Annual Report shows 
fewer juvenile delinquency cases here in 1953 than in 1946. Al- 
though Indianapolis compares favorably with the national average, 
yet much needs to be done on the part of the schools and the 
community to provide better facilities for the youth of Indianapolis. 
8. Are there curricular changes that better meet individual and 

group needs? 

Opportunities are provided in the Indianapolis Public Schools to 
take care of the varied needs of the pupils. Courses are presented 
to prepare the student for college or a career or to develop special 
interests and abilities. For example, the Arsenal Technical High 
School is regarded as one of the most comprehensive high schools 
in the United States. The Harry E. Wood School, which was 
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established in 1952, offers many trade and occupational terminal 
courses, such as barbering, shoe repair, commercial food preparation, 
dental assistant, beauty culture, and automobile body-and-fender 
bumping and painting. It also provides curriculums for normal, 
mentally retarded, and socially maladjusted children. 

Some evidence of meeting individual and group needs is shown 
by the availability of classes for the gifted child and the mentally 
retarded child in various city schools, a diagnostic and remedial 
reading center for retarded readers, developmental reading labora- 
tories in each of the eight high schools, speech and hearing ther- 
apists, physiotherapists, school social workers, and psychological 
consultants located in centers throughout the city. “X” classes for 
exceptionally bright children and "S" classes for slow-learning chil- 
dren are found in all of the high schools. Fach high school is staffed 
with trained counselors for advising students and parents. Curricu- 
lum offerings in the high school include a large variety of academic, 
commercial, technical, and vocational courses. Other curriculum 
offerings are sex education, family living, evening courses for foreign 
born, and courses in psychology. The adaptation of the regular 
curriculum as reflected by the increased use of reading groups is 
an indication of an attempt to better meet individual and group 
needs. 

The James E. Roberts School provides a unique program for 
the physically handicapped, from kindergarten through twelfth 
grade, which includes occupational therapy, remedial work for 
epileptics, and physical therapy. The Theodore Potter School offers 
training for the hard of hearing and those physically under par. Both 
of these programs are under medical direction. 

Questions which may be considered in determining the adequacy 
of a program are: (a) Are teachers specially trained for teaching 
the exceptional child? Seminars and special workshops are made 
available for in-service training of teachers of the exceptional child. 
(b) Do facilities exist for group testing and individual evaluation 
to determine the child’s potentials and limitations? Indianapolis has 
a comprehensive group-testing program, also a staff of guidance 
counselors, five psychological consultants, and thirty-eight school 
social workers. (c) To what extent do teachers need to adjust the 
regular curriculum to individuals? A continuous curriculum-revision 
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program involves hundreds of teachers in workshops and in study 
groups. It is the policy of the school to move toward self-contained 
rooms from Grade I through Grade VIII. (d) Is the school aware 
of the need to adjust the curriculum to the individual as well as 
to the group? The primary cycle, Grades I, H, and III, where each 
child progresses at his own rate, is functioning in the Indianapolis 
schools. Promotion of students is on an individual basis. A com- 
prehensive program in intramural and interscholastic athletics, oper- 
ating after school and on Saturdays, has provided concrete evidence 
of solving many behavior problems. 

The Indianapolis Public Schools are using the community as a 
laboratory through field trips, with eight buses operating continu- 
ously each day taking pupils to various businesses and museums 
throughout the city. During the past year one thousand such trips 
were made. Each year hundreds of speakers are brought into the 
schools from various sources to speak before student groups. Lay 
men and women are members of curriculum committees and school 
advisory groups. Business-education days are a part of each year’s 
program. The economic-education program, "Indianapolis at Work," 
studies the economic life of the city of Indianapolis. These are a few 
devices used to integrate the schools and the community. 

With all the curricular changes that are in evidence to better 
meet the needs of the youth of the city of Indianapolis, many things 
still need to be done to adequately measure up to this particular 
criterion. There is still a large group of children whose needs are 
not yet being adequately met by the curriculum, but plans are 
being made to meet these needs. 

9. Is there a comprehensive program that is broad enough in pre- 
vention and treatment of mental illness to meet the varying needs 
of the school and the community? 

A community program which deals in a positive fashion with the 
criteria enumerated thus far can be considered to be comprehensive. 
However, in supplementing the preventive aspects of this program, 
Certain general considerations should be emphasized. 

There must be a sincere and honest acceptance of community 
facilities based upon understanding and not upon mere intellectual 
enlightenment. That is, greater emotional acceptance by the com- 
munity without fear of guilt can only come about through an in- 
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tensive and permanent community educative experience so that 
personal referral can be made quickly without feelings of stigma or 
shame. 

Preventing mental illness is always related to a realistic and care- 
fully planned community and school recreational program. Indian- 
apolis’ Flanner House, Kirshbaum Center, Little League Baseball, 
athletic leagues in churches, YMCA and YWCA recreational pro- 
grams, all supplement the school program. Indianapolis has a fine 
program in extended school services which includes intramural ath- 
letics, clubs dealing with photography, gardening, woodworking, 
social dancing, etc. This program extends from the close of the 
regular school day until early evening. The school camping pro- 
gram, carried on during the fall and spring, involves hundreds of 
children. Interscholastic athletic programs in junior and senior high 
schools add to the recreational facilities of the city. In addition to 
the school and private agencies, the city has a rather good recrea- 
tional program. 

A comprehensive mental-health program emphasizing commu- 
nity adjustment includes the establishment of interfaith and inter- 
racial committees to deal with tensions which might arise in these 
emotion-ladened problem areas. Aside from dealing realistically 
with such problems, the committee should have an educative func- 
tion in attempting to foster better race and religious relations 
through open, objective, and honest discussions of existing areas of 
tensions. Such interfaith and interracial committees exist in Indian- 
apolis and have, in the past, served to prevent interracial “incidents.” 

Within the school system, preventive mental health may involve 
an emphasis upon evaluating the personal qualities and adjustment 
of teachers at the time of employment plus periodic re-evaluation 
of all school personnel. This is done in the staff personnel program. 
Additional opportunity for professional growth and stimulation 
through study and regular exchange of ideas would be not only 
intellectually stimulating but personally satisfying to the teacher 
who is interested and enthusiastic about her appointment. The com- 
munity looks upon the Indianapolis schools as resource or com- 
munity centers where teachers and parents can develop a closer 
relationship and a communality of interests. 

The treatment aspects of such a comprehensive program must 
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necessarily involve adequately staffed, supported, and accepted 
community clinics and institutional facilities. A wide variety of 
clinic facilities to meet the requirements of the community should 
be made available. Indianapolis does not have enough of these clinics 
to meet the needs of the community. Although child guidance 
clinics, family service agencies and placement facilities are available 
locally, this community lacks the necessary psychiatric facilities in 
its juvenile and criminal courts. Psychiatric residential treatment 
centers are not available locally. This makes the opportunities for 

realistic disposition of cases of severely disturbed delinquents im- 

possible. These are, of course, only a few of the considerations 

necessary when a program of prevention and treatment is considered 
for the entire community and the schools. 

The school guidance program should have an intensive mental- 
health philosophy in approaching both the treatment and prevention 
of difficulties in the school setting. This philosophy is spreading in 
the Indianapolis schools. However, if there are no community 
facilities for referrals of cases that the schools cannot handle or no 
clinics that will prevent emotional disturbance, then a problem is 
created that cannot be solved until the facilities have been made 
available. 

10. Is there an observable improvement in the working conditions 
for teachers and is the environment for students conducive to 
good mental health? 

Certain intangible qualities are frequently as important to good 
mental health as a capable staff and an adequate physical plant. 
There are schools where facilities are minimal and conditions 
crowded, yet, the relationship among teachers, pupils, and parents 
is cordial and relaxed. Respect and understanding exist between the 
teachers and the administration. 

The working conditions of teachers should involve channels of 
communication within the administrative framework through which 
a teacher can offer suggestions and criticisms and contribute to the 
development of a better school program. A teaching staff must feel 
that these channels may be used without fear of criticism or repri- 
mand. At the present time, advisory teacher committees exist in 
almost all Indianapolis school buildings. Individual school prin- 
cipals are responsible for transmitting comments and suggestions 
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from these teacher committees to their representatives on the prin- 
cipals’ advisory committee which, in turn, meets with the super- 
intendent in an effort to effect improvements. 

Working conditions can be considered improved when teachers 
are given greater responsibility in the development of curriculums 
and policy. Teachers invariably identify more readily with their 
profession and obtain greater satisfaction through such a sense of 
participation. Committee usage has recently become quite important 
in Indianapolis. Their chief function is to represent all school per- 
sonnel in deciding and developing policy, determining curriculums 
and teaching load at the high-school and elementary-school levels, 
and establishing personnel policy, in-service training, public rela- 
tions, and pupil personnel plans. This participation has greatly raised 
teacher morale. 

The teacher-pupil relationship would seem to be the most im- 
portant part of the environment of students which would bear di- 
rectly upon the mental health of a school program. Administrators 
and teachers should feel sufficiently secure in their positions to 
delegate authority down the line. Children should be incorporated 
in project-planning just as often as teachers' judgments are sought 
by school administrators. Student councils should be treated with 
respect and should reflect the feelings of students clearly enough 
to be used by administrators and teachers as a basis for action. In 
addition to the student council in each high school, there is an 
inter-high-school student council that meets monthly. The inter- 
high-school student council sponsors a student convention once a 
year that is attended by hundreds of high-school students. The 
revised curriculums call for student planning in both the elementary- 
and high-school levels. 

"The administration must support teachers in a discussion of con- 
troversial issues. Issues of a controversial nature, such as economics, 
politics, sex, and race relations should be dealt with in the classroom, 
since all require a healthy and objective discussion and an intellectu- 
ally unbiased approach. Boards of education should have a written, 
official policy relative to the teaching of controversial issues in order 
to give teachers a feeling of security. The Indianapolis Board of 
Education has such a policy which is liberal in nature. 

In terms of specific working conditions, certain obvious realistic 
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considerations are important. Increased security in their appoint- 
ments as reflected through tenure, retirement plans, hospital bene- 
fits, and a professional salary schedule with adequate sick-leave bene- 
fits should be a part of the personnel policy of the school. All of 
these are an essential part of the personnel policy of the Indianapolis 
schools. Teachers ate encouraged to become members of their pro- 
fessional organizations. An orientation program for beginning teach- 
ers is held at the beginning of each school year. Whenever possible, 
promotions are made from the ranks of the local staff. 

Facilities must be made available for helping the teachers when 
their emotional difficulties make a satisfying teacher-pupil relation- 
ship experience impossible. Counseling services are available for 
teachers having such problems. 

A program of recognition for the professional activities of the 
staff is most important. In Indianapolis, semimonthly bulletins are 
issued to each school and posted on the bulletin boards, These bulle- 
tins contain reports of actions of the Board of School Commissioners 
at its official meetings together with comments about various faculty 
members who have done something worthy of special recognition. 
This special recognition is made a part of the Board's official record. 
A periodic newsletter issued by the public relations department of 
the school system to each faculty member carries news of the 
schools together with a section dealing with recognition of staff 
members. Activities of special merit are reported in the local news- 
papers. Teachers are encouraged to appear on radio and television. 
All of this makes the community aware of the activities of the 
teaching staff and gives the staff recognition for achievement. 

11, Isthe mental-health program having a noticeable effect upon the 
community in general? 

A mental-health program, if it is effective, will show its influ- 
ence on a community in different ways. There will be an increase 
in financial support. The Indianapolis public school system has 
raised its financial contribution to the mental-health program by 
over fifty thousand dollars in the last two and one-half years. 

There has been a real awakening on the part of the state govern- 
ment relative to the improvement of mental institutions and the 
general health program of the state during the past year. 

The mental-health program should show an increasing number 
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of groups helping to solve community, racial and emotional ten- 
sions, and there should be less sensational publicity given to mental 
deficiency, delinquency, crime, and aberrant sexual behavior. If 
there is an understanding of the emotional factors that cause them 
and the need for treatment, the newspapers and public information 
agencies will not include the names of juvenile delinquents or sex 
deviates in news stories. Neither would emphasis be placed upon 
race. The local newspapers in Indianapolis are very co-operative 
in this matter. Also, there would be a decrease in restricted real 
estate covenants, both explicit and implicit. 

In Indianapolis, there has developed much greater community 
understanding and acceptance of mental deficiency during the past 
year, particularly through the efforts of Friends and Relatives of 
Retarded Children, Inc., to establish a private school for the train- 
able but not educable feeble-minded. Information agencies have 
given of their time and space for this program of community educa- 
tion. Numerous social, fraternal, and service organizations have 
provided funds, and the public schools have provided surplus equip- 
ment. All working together have, in various ways, aided in this 
community effort to meet the needs of a group which in the past 
has been largely forgotten, This indicates a certain level of under- 
standing and sympathy. 

In a community which only a few years ago was a center for 
the Ku Klux Klan and which, at the present time, is attempting to 
integrate the races into nonsegregated schools, one would expect 
much racial tension. That it exists is apparent. But the establish- 
ment of various organizations to work out racial situations before 
they become racial "incidents" is certainly an indication of a more 
healthy and more mature understanding and acceptance of the racial 
situation. The newly formed Mayors Commission on Human 
Rights in Indianapolis, representing community leaders of various 
groups (labor, commerce, schools, religion, etc.), has on occasion 
swung into action when points of friction developed. So far, it has 
proved valuable in working out some of the tensions at an adult 
level. Today in the Indianapolis Public Schools, Negroes attend the 
school in the district in which they live; Negro children participate 
in the activities of the school; Negro players are on the school ath- 
letic teams, including the schools that are predominately white. 
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Although on occasion it has looked as though the parents might 
create an incident, the children have worked out the situation with 
understanding. 

For the first time in the history of the Indianapolis Public Schools, 
both Negro and white teachers are teaching mixed racial groups of 
pupils in the same building. In one school, there is a Negro principal 
in charge of a school having a mixed racial faculty and students. 
"These changes have been made without any major problems arising 
from them. 

12. Are there provisions for a program of continuous evaluation of 
the mental-health program? 

A continuous, practical evaluation of the mental-health program 
involves two different kinds of research. One is the collection, 
tabulation, and meaningful analysis of statistics which result from 
the day-to-day work of various service agencies. A second type of 
research, experimental in nature, also is needed for continuous 
evaluation of a mental-health program. This type of research is 
based upon the formulation of hypotheses relevant to a problem 
area and subsequent experimental testing of these hypotheses. 

The first type of research requires the existence of a central sta- 
tistical control office in the community. It must be headed by a 
capable statistician who is experienced in health and welfare work. 
This central statistical office should be responsible for establishing 
uniform, relevant reporting by the various agencies and for appro- 
priate analysis of the acquired data. The analysis of the data must 
be more than a presentation of figures. It must indicate the relation- 
ships and conclusions implicit in the data. Indianapolis does not 
have an office of this kind which collects data from the entire com- 
munity. However, the city public schools established an office in 
1953, headed by a research director who carries on the collection 
of data mentioned above. 

There are several implications in experimental research for a 
school system. The first is the presence of a capable research di- 
rector who has sufficient status within the school organization to be 
effective. The second is the presence of people who are capable of 
conducting experimental research. The Indianapolis school system 
meets these two requirements quite well. 

A vital program for evaluation should also include close relation- 
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ships between the public schools and colleges and universities whose 
graduate students and faculties can conduct experimental research. 
Students from local universities are carrying on research projects in 
the Indianapolis Public Schools. Members of the public schools 
staff also are writing dissertations on experimental research. 

One of the necessary provisions for an adequate, continuous 
evaluation of a mental-health program is the freedom to investigate 
problems and difficulties, of any kind, at any and all levels of the 
organization. This feeling of freedom to investigate any problem 
in the Indianapolis Public Schools is growing, as teachers and other 
staff members are brought more and more into policy-forming com- 
mittes. There is also a closer, working relationship between the 
central office staff and the classroom teacher. It has been made 
clear to the staff, on many occasions, that each is considered an 
expert in his field and that he should feel free to carry on any 
research that would be conducive to the betterment of the school 
system. Channels of communication are kept open. When the need 
arises, new channels of communication are established so that there 
may be understanding in all departments of the school system. There 
is also a close, working relationship between school officials and 
other social, governmental, and private agencies in the community. 

"The establishment of the schools' research office is the first defi- 
nite attempt in the community to set up machinery for collecting 
data which might be used for evaluating a mental-health program. 
Since this office was established only recently, no conclusive data 
are now available. However, within the near future, this research 
office will be ready to supply necessary data to aid in a more critical 
evaluation of the mental-health program. 


Application of the Above Criteria to a 
State Mental-Healtb Program 

In this section of the chapter on evaluation, a brief description 
of the mental-health program in the state of Michigan will be made, 
and the reader may apply the criteria listed at the beginning of 
this chapter for his evaluation as to its effectiveness. 

The Michigan Society for Mental Health—a Citizen? Movement. 
The Michigan Society for Mental Health is the spearhead of the 
mental-health movement in Michigan. Founded in the late 1930'S, 
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its membership includes professional and business people scattered 
throughout the state, with a central office in Detroit in the charge 
of an executive director. A large part of the membership of the 
Society is made up of school personnel. Its financial support comes 
from membership dues, gifts from foundations, and the Michigan 
United Health and Welfare Fund. The Society is the aggressive 
front for a determined struggle for better mental-health conditions 
in Michigan. There are eleven chapters of the Society in the state 
of Michigan. The Society helps in many ways with their local 
programs. 

Psychiatric Clinics for Children. The Society has provided lead- 
ership in establishing fourteen child guidance clinics in various cities 
of the state, Each of these clinics is administered by a local board 
of directors. Among other staff members, each board has a psy- 
chiatrist as a director. The clinics are financially supported by gifts, 
local community chests, boards of education, city governments, 
county governments, and appropriations from the state legislature 
made to the State Department of Mental Health. Approximately 
63 per cent of the support comes from the state. Referrals are made 
to these clinics by the local schools, social agencies, and physicians 
in the community. Members of the board of directors of the Michi- 
gan Society for Mental Health are often selected from those com- 
munities having child guidance clinics. The Society keeps in close 
touch with these clinics and offers them many services. 

Bond Issue Project. In 1950, Michigan was typical of other states 
in that it needed more beds for the mentally ill, epileptic, and the 
feeble-minded. Progress in this area had been hampered by the 
depression of the 1930’s and the world war of the 1940's. The 
Society in 1950 organized a Citizens Education Committee to head 
up a drive for the issuing of $80,000,000 of bonds with which to 
finance the construction of facilities providing 11,000 more beds 
for the mentally sick, the epileptic, and the feeble-minded by 1955. 
The goal was to eliminate all waiting lists, reduce overcrowding to a 
tolerable amount, and replace all inferior quarters with new facilities. 
Later, the bond issue was reduced to $65,000,000 and was passed 
by a substantial majority vote of the people. 

Between 1928 and 1951, Michigan gained 9,798 beds for the 
mentally ill which gave the state a rating of 316 beds per 100,000 
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population as against an average of 308 in the continental United 
States. The state also gained 3,817 beds for the feeble-minded and 
670 for the epileptic. This progress coincides with the life of the 
Michigan Society for Mental Health. 

Special Projects. As a part of the mental-health program in 
Michigan, two large private general hospitals in Detroit have estab- 
lished adult psychiatric services with in-patient and out-patient 
facilities. The psychiatric program in these general hospitals is aimed 
chiefly at early treatment of milder mental disorders which do not 
require long-term hospitalization. Families prefer to send their 
mentally ill to hospitals where custodial care is not involved. These 
adult clinics provide excellent opportunities for training doctors and 
nurses in psychiatric care. This type of service will no doubt spread 
throughout the country, 

The Society for the past three years has sponsored a series of 
programs for expectant parents. It makes available films, appropriate 
literature, discussion leaders, and professional consultants. 

Among the many major projects now under way is one to secure 
funds for a children’s psychiatric hospital. 

Press, Television, and Radio. Continuous press releases on the 
various activities in the field of mental health are a part of the total 
program. Well-planned television and radio programs consisting of 
plays, panels, forums, and lectures on different problems concerning 
mental health keep the subject alive and ever before the general 
public. 

Co-operation with Other Organizations. The state’s mental-health 
program is tied into the programs of many other organizations. 
Among them are such groups as the State Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion, the State Farm Bureau, the Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
Michigan Nursing Association, and the schools, both public and 
private. These groups are urged to have their memberships serve 
on advisory boards of local mental-health chapters, child guidance 
clinics, and legislative committees for better mental health. Inter- 
locking board relations are promoted throughout the state. An 
annual mental-health conference is held with the above organizations 
and many others participating. The Society co-operates with schools 
in promoting in-service training for teachers in the area of mental 
health. 

The Need for Personnel. The need for more trained personnel 
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is a major problem in prevention and cure of mental diseases. Dr. 
William C. Menninger states: 


Lack of trained manpower is one important reason why mental health 
is our number-one problem. In no other field of medicine are we so 
short of specialists. "There are [now] about seven thousand physicians 
who practice psychiatry, though more than twice this number could go 
to work tomorrow. Each year only about five hundred psychiatrists 
complete their training. . . . Only two cents of every dollar spent for 
medical research goes for the study of mental illness. 

Clinics and hospitals without adequate staff are meaningless. 
Michigan has made at least a beginning in solving this problem by 
establishing a full-time Chair of Psychiatry at Wayne University 
Medical School, Detroit. Also, greater emphasis is being given to 
indoctrinating all undergraduate trainees in medicine with a sym- 
pathetic understanding of mental illness so that they will be better 
able to meet it in the general practice of medicine. The State Mental 
Health Department has been given authority to build a neuro- 
psychiatric institute on the Wayne University campus to be used 
by the Medical School’s Department of Psychiatry and other divi- 
sions of the University that train social workers, nurses, and psy- 
chologists. The University of Michigan Medical School has taken 
full advantage of fellowships granted by the Federal Public Health 
Service for the training of psychiatrists. 

There probably is no state more alert to the problems of mental 
health; and no state that is doing more to solve these problems. 
However, in applying our criteria to the state mental-health pro- 
gram in Michigan, it would seem that the greatest weakness is shown 
in its relationship to the schools. Yet, one could argue that by in- 
direction through child guidance clinics and its public relations 
program in making the general public aware of the mental-health 
program, it was having a substantial effect on the problem in the 


schools, 
Conclusion 
The all-inclusive objective of the schools is to develop adequate 


citizenship in a democratic society. This cannot be done with men- 
tally ill people. The Citizenship Education Study in Detroit points 


"William C. Menninger, “Picture of Mental Health,” National Parent- 
Teacher, XLVIII (October, 1953), 12- 
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to one conclusive fact: The basis for training for citizenship in 
the schools is good mental health. 

In one of the published reports of the Detroit Citizenship Study, 
the writers conclude: 


As the Study worked to discover what constituted good citizenship- 
education programs, it was repeatedly confronted with the problem of 
the emotional adjustment of children. Again and again, with increasing 
force, the teachers presented the problems of children's maladjustment 
as the crucial problem in citizenship education. 

Much of the Study's time and effort was spent in working on this 
problem of emotional adjustment. Of the fifty-four different projects 
developed in the eight participating schools during the first year of the 
Study, thirteen were primarily concerned with the study of children, 
and twenty-four were intended to meet particular needs of children. 
Thus, nearly 7o per cent of these early projects were related to the 
adjustment of children. During the succeeding years, the conviction 
grew that the foundation stone of good citizenship is good mental 
health.9 


The Detroit Citizenship Education Study was carried on over a 
period of five years, involving many teachers, administrators, uni- 
versity professors, and pupils. It was supported financially by a 
large grant of money from a foundation. It is quite significant that 
the major conclusion was that good mental health is a prerequisite 
for good citizenship. If we accept this conclusion, then we must 
keep the horse and the cart in their proper relationships in our 
schools and communities. Obviously, in too many of our school 
systems the importance of good mental health has been ignored, 
thereby making it impossible to do an adequate job of citizenship 
training for which the schools are maintained. 

The criteria listed at the beginning of this chapter are not all- 
inclusive. Many more could be added. Applying them to any school 
and community will not result in an objective measurement of the 
effectiveness of a mental-health program. However, subjective as 
the evaluation may be, it will present an over-all view of the 
strengths and weaknesses of a mental-health program and may stimu- 


late interest to the point that greater effort will be made to do some- 
thing about it. 


“Elmer F. Pflieger and Grace L. Weston, Emotional Adjustment a Key 
to Good Citizenship, pp. 5-6. Detroit, Michigan: Wayne University Press, 
1953. 
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PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE TEACHER 


CHAPTER XIII 
Tbe Mental Healtb of tbe Teacber 


PAUL A. WITTY 


The Characteristics of Good Teachers 


Research workers in education as well as persons interested in 
teacher-training and in-service programs have sought for many years 
to identify the characteristics of the effective teacher. Despite the 
long history of such efforts, reliable information is still not available. 
Of course many statements concerning the qualifications of good 
teachers are to be found in the literature of education. Recent 
recurring statements recall some reports published as long ago as 
one hundred years or more. For example, in 1845, the Reverend 
Denison Olmsted described the ideal teacher as one who possessed 
knowledge of his own subject, of kindred subjects, and of the 
world.t 

Another report, published in August, 1848, cited the following 
traits: a benevolent disposition, good health, pleasing appearance, 
and a genuine and earnest sympathy for the young.” Similar points 
were stressed in other articles which appeared throughout the nine- 
teenth century. 

During the first two decades of the twentieth century, publica- 
tions continued to emphasize certain traits in the successful teacher. 
Impetus was given to investigations in this area during the period 
from 1920-30, when statistical procedures were widely applied to 
educational data. Accordingly, a number of studies set forth coeffi- 
cients of correlation between estimates of successful teaching and 

1 Denison Olmsted, “Lecture III on the Beau Ideal of the Perfect Teacher,” 
American Institute of Instruction at Hartford, August, 1845, pp. 83-109. 
Boston: William D. Ticknor & Co., 1846. 

* Nathan Monroe, “The Qualifications of the Teacher,” American Institute 


of Instruction at Bangor, Maine, August, 1846, pp. 63-95. Boston: William D. 
Ticknor & Co., 1848. 
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factors such as intelligence, amount of formal education, and grades 
in courses. These coefficients were uniformly low. 

Interest in the statistical approach to this problem continued 
during the period 1930-50. Moreover, comprehensive approaches 
were further developed and more reliable techniques were applied. 
The work of Peter Sandiford and his associates is illustrative of 
studies made at this time. In the fall of 1934, entering students at 
the University of Toronto were interviewed and given a series of 
intelligence, educational, and personality tests. After they had 
engaged in practice-teaching and had taken other courses, correlation 
studies revealed that ability in teaching was not closely related to 
intelligence or to achievement in special subjects. Very low co- 
efficients of correlation were also obtained between supervisory 
ratings and other factors. 

A. S. Barr, after examining representative studies, concluded: 


The results of research in this area to date have been disappointing. 
. .. The unsatisfactory results are doubtless due, in part, to the inade- 
quacy of the instrument of measurement employed. . . . Possibly the low 
correlations are due, too, in part to the small contribution to the total 
teaching ability made by each of the several aspects studied.* 


From 1940 to the present time, the large number of studies which 
have appeared in periodicals reflects a continuing interest in this 
topic. A variety of objective and subjective measures for identifying 
the effective teacher has been devised; yet none has proved to have 
very high predictive value. In the September, 1946, issue of the 
Journal of Experimental Education, Barr called attention again to 
the lack of agreement among the criteria used in evaluating teaching 
efficiency and stated? “Whatever supervisors look for, it is not that 
considered of prime importance by pupils in their evaluation of 
teachers or that measured by tests of pupil achievement." 5 This 

*Peter Sandiford and Others, Forecasting Teaching Ability. Bulletin No. 8, 


Department of Research, University of Toronto. Toronto, Ontario: Uni- 
versity of Toronto, 1937. 


^A. S. Barr, “Recruitment for Teacher Training and Prediction,” Review 
of Educational Research, X (June, 1940), 189-90. 


_ | A. S. Barr, "Summary and Comments,” Journal of Experimental Educa- 
tion, XV (September, 1946), 99. See also, articles by Lee Joseph Lins, Herbert 
I. Von Haden, and Ronald Devall Jones in the same issue of the Journal of 
Experimental Education. 
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investigator stressed the significance of comprehensive approaches 
and indicated that autobiographies and subjective evaluations may 
prove to have merit in the measurement and prediction of teaching 
efficiency. In the May, 1954, issue of the Journal of Educational 
Researcb, A. B. Carlile concludes that the forecasting of efficiency 
by measures of intelligence, personality, aptitude, and scholastic 
achievement is “almost without value in foretelling success or failure 
in the teaching profession." 9 

Support for Barr's position may be found in articles and books 
about men and women who have deeply influenced others. Stimu- 
lated by accounts of “Most Unforgettable” characters in the Reader's 
Digest, two teachers wrote an article for the magazine, Illinois Edu- 
cation, entitled “Teachers Can Be Unforgettable Too.” They em- 
phasize the significance of fundamental human qualities in the effec- 
tive teacher and conclude: 


The teacher whose pupils remember him with love and respect is 
obviously not the one who has been so overwhelmed with textbook 
details that he forgot the human materials for whom the textbooks were 
made. ... He has kept first things first. His first duty has been to find 
and express fundamental truths; and then he has loved his pupils with 
that selfless affection that always gives the understanding and warmth 
essential to drawing out their “best selves.” 7 


In a somewhat similar vein, David G. Ryans writes: 


Good teachers, those who are intelligent, skilful, sincere, and under- 
standing, are a prime requisite for an enlightened, productive, and con- 
genial society. Poor teaching contributes to a vicious circle of ignor- 
ance, misunderstanding, and prejudice.® 


Ryans stresses the complexity of the problem of ascertaining 
desirable teacher characteristics in the many and varied teaching 
situations which make up American education and the difficulty in 
developing reliable instruments of measurement. Then he describes 
the efforts of the staff of the Teacher Characteristics Study to deter- 


*A. B. Carlile, “Predicting Performance in the Teaching Profession,” 
Journal of Educational Research, XLVII (May, 1954), 668. 


P Charles D. Neal and Mary Afflack, “Teachers Can Be Unforgettable Too,” 
Illinois Education, XXXVIII (October, 1949), 63- 


_ ‘David G. Ryans, “The Investigation of Teacher Characteristics," Educa- 
tional Record, XXXIV (October, 1953), 371. 
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mine the characteristics of the effective teacher by a somewhat 
unique approach: 


The investigations of the Teacher Characteristics Study have been 
guided by two principal objectives: (1) the identification and analysis 
of patterns of teacher behavior; and (2) the development of psycho- 
metric instruments for the prediction of identifiable patterns of teacher 
behavior.? 


A study of "critical incidents" in teaching was adopted as a 
promising procedure to be employed in this study. Examples of 
the behavior of teachers in meeting effectively "critical incidents" 
were then collected and the "incidents" were classified. From the 
analysis, "generalized descriptive statements" such as the following 
were derived to describe the effective teacher. 


Is alert, appears enthusiastic and interested in pupils and classroom 
activities. . . . 

Likes fun, possesses a sense of humor. 

Recognizes and admits own mistakes. 

Is fair, impartial, and objective in treatment of pupils. 

Is patient. 

Shows understanding and sympathy in working with pupils. 

Is friendly, democratic, and courteous in relations with pupils. 

Helps pupils with personal as well as educational problems. 

Commends effort and gives generous praise for work well done. . . .? 


Statements of ineffective behavior were also assembled. Follow- 
ing are a few examples: 


Is apathetic. 

Is depressed, pessimistic, appears unhappy. 

Loses temper, is disorganized, is easily disturbed in face of classroom 
demands. 


Is too serious, too occupied for fun or humor. 
Is impatient. 
Shows rigidity of procedure... . 11 


Another interesting list of teacher characteristics was made in 
an attempt to answer the question, "What kind of teachers do 
parents like?" One hundred and sixty parents were interviewed 
and words such as the following were included in the list to describe 
the personal attributes and characteristics of teachers: well-groomed, 


? Ibid., p. 373. ” Ibid., p. 383. ? Ibid. 
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open-minded, efficient, patient, possessed with a sense of humor, 
and tactful.!? 


The foregoing lists lead one to observe that the teacher must 
indeed be a paragon to possess all the desirable characteristics. Law- 
rence Kaye reminds us that the "ideal teacher can't exist in one 
person if he is to remain a person," and continues as follows: 


Let us not think that there is a mold for the perfect teacher and 
that every teacher must try to fit into this mold. Let us not think that 
a good teacher never raises his voice or loses his temper or has a 
healthy dislike for a child. Perhaps the time for real concern about our 
children will come when every teacher has learned to become com- 
pletely dispassionate, when he possesses no frailty because he possesses 
no humanity, when he acts like a well-oiled machine producing other 
well-oiled machines.!? 


Despite the limitations of the foregoing studies, they suggest the 
significance of certain traits which lead teachers to become rela- 
tively well-adjusted and stable individuals. Such teachers are better 
able to provide wholesome classrooms in which pupils can make 
the greatest progress. 

"These studies suggest, too, the possible value of more compre- 
hensive studies which utilize children's evaluations of helpful teach- 
ers. As Herold Hunt has indicated, pupils are good judges since 
they are “the one constant factor in the educational program.” + 
Accordingly, their judgments should prove of worth in evaluating 
teachers. 


Four Studies of Pupil Evaluation of Teachers 
CHARACTER TRAITS OF GOOD TEACHERS 


Following are summaries of four studies in which pupil evalua- 
tion has been used.!5 Several years ago the writer suggested to 

? Victoria F. Smith, “What Kind of Teachers Do Parents Like? What 
Kind of Parents Do Teachers Like?" Understanding the Child, XXII. (Octo- 
ber, 1953), 99-103. 

"Lawrence Kaye, “Are Teachers Neurotic?” High Points, XXXIV 
(March, 1952), 45. 

“Herold C. Hunt, “The Ideal Teacher,” Journal of Education, CXXV 
(February, 1942), 37-38- 


*Paul Witty, “The Teacher Who Has Helped Me Most,” Elementary 
English, XXIV (October, 1947), 345-54- 
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officials of the “Quiz Kids” radio program that they award a 
scholarship to the teacher most convincingly described in a pupil’s 
composition, under the title “The Teacher Who Has Helped Me 
Most.” During the spring of 1946 the first contest was conducted. 

The response of children and young people was large. In the 
first contest, approximately 14,000 letters were submitted by pupils 
from Grades I to XII. Following is a list of traits in the order in 
which they were cited. 


- Co-operative, democratic attitude 

Kindliness and consideration for the individual 
. Patience 

Wide interests 

. Pleasing personal appearance and manner 

. Fairness and impartiality 

. Sense of humor 

. Good disposition and consistent behavior 

9. Interest in pupil's problems 

10. Flexibility 

11. Use of recognition and praise 

12. Unusual proficiency in teaching a particular subject 


Quo nRwMn 


During the three following years, additional nation-wide con- 
tests were held. The twelve traits already mentioned were cited 
consistently, although their order varied from year to year. Follow- 
ing are examples of the pupils’ comments, submitted during the 
different contests. 

1) Co-operative, democratic attitude. A young child wrote: 
"Just being with her the first day gave me a happy and content 
feeling. I did not feel strange at all, but at home. Being with her 
makes me want to do all I can for her and everyone else, and my- 
self, too.” Another wrote: “Miss X.’s class is just like one big happy 
family; I am not afraid of school any more.” And another: “She 
made you feel good and comfortable at school—just like you were 
home in your living-room.” An older child said: “She approaches 
us as if she considers us intelligent. She is democratic and helpful.” 

2) Kindliness and consideration for the individual. “She is so 
kind,” said a youngster, “And she doesn’t make a monkey out of you 
before everybody.” Another wrote: “She is a teacher that makes 
a fellow want to get up early and go to school and not play sick. 
If a fellow has a teacher like that, he can stand on his own feet.” 
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A high-school student stated: “She takes a great deal of interest in 
each child, his triumphs, his failures, his joys, and his sorrows.” 

3) Patience. An older pupil described the best teacher in this 
way: “He has lots of patience and explains everything thoroughly 
without getting mad if you don’t understand it right away.” “Miss 
X. helps you until you get it,” said a primary-grade child. Another 
wrote: "She never gives up until you are able to do it." “When 
we are slow she doesn't hurry us; she just takes time and keeps on 
helping us until we succeed," wrote another pupil. 

4) Wide interests. One child described his teacher as “using 
other books than textbooks, and taking us on trips." Another said: 
"When teaching she brings in outside ideas and helps us to apply 
what we learn in our everyday lives." 

5) Pleasing personal appearance and manner. The following 
comments were made by pupils from the primary through the inter- 
mediate grades: “She is kind and courteous, and she smiles so much 
that I want to please her.” “She is always dressed neatly and 
attractively and she sets an example for us.” “She never looks nor 
acts sleepy. There is a vitality about her that transfers to us.” An 
older pupil wrote about a young instructor: “We were all in the 
room when in walked a young-looking man with a very pleasant 
smile. There was something about his voice and his smile that made 
me feel good clear down to my stomach.” 

6) Fairness and impartiality. One child testified gratefully: “She 
treats us all the same. She likes every one of us. You can tell it 
not by what she says but by what she does.” Others said approv- 
ingly: “She gives you exactly what you deserve,” and “Her kind- 
ness is shown to all the children and she has no favorites in the 
class.” 

7) Sense of humor. Expressions varied, for example: “We work 
hard but we have fun too,” and “I think Miss X. likes to teach; she 
makes everyone laugh sometime during the day.” Others wrote: 
“She encouraged us to laugh with each other.” “She puts some fun 
into each day so school does not seem so monotonous.” “She laughs 
with us . . . and says a day is lost without a joke.” 

8) Good disposition and consistent behavior. Among observa- 
tions were these: “She is always the same.” “She has a smiling face, 
a kind manner, and a pleasing voice.” “I’m sure she must have a 
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temper, as most people do, but I have never seen an example of it." 


“Do you know anyone who is never cross but always happy? That's 
my teacher." 

9) Interest in pupils problems. A primary-school boy wrote: 
"It was not easy for me at school. My classmates did not like me 
as I was slow and sometimes tried to attract attention, thus up- 
setting everything. Miss X. was kind and patient with me. She 
has explained over and over again why we do this or that. She has 
helped me to win the love of the other children.” Another pupil 
discussed at length how a teacher showed him and other students 
the falsity of prevalent attitudes toward racial groups which had 
resulted in a feeling that certain students were inferior. This teacher 
had shown him that “if you hurt any person, the blood is the same 
color and the pain is the same.” 

A number of pupils told of their appreciation for help in over- 
coming physical defects or difficulties. Thus, another child, whose 
tendency to stutter had been a source of embarrassment, wrote this 
about his teacher: “I shall never forget her because she has helped 
me over a period of self-consciousness, and my improvement is due 
to her making me feel at ease.” And a high-school pupil wrote: 
“Boys go to him as naturally as iron filings to a magnet.” 

10) Flexibility. Following are some of the pupils’ comments: 
“She uses different ways to teach you to read.” “When she found 
she was wrong she said so, and tried something else.” “He let us 
find out about many things. He helped us but we helped him too. 
That's why I like science.” “When it is necessary, he changes his 
mind.” “If our attention does not last or interest lags, she changes 
to a different subject. She is never bored with her work.” 

11) Use of recognition and praise. “She made me know I could 
do the work,” wrote one boy in appreciation of his teacher. An- 
other told of the encouragement “all” the pupils received: “School 
was just school until the fourth grade, but now it is so interesting 
I don’t want to miss a day. You would have to know Miss X. to 
get what I mean. You just want to do your best for her, because 
she is so good to all of us. She praises you when you deserve it.” 

12) Unusual proficiency in teaching a particular subject. One 
young girl wrote: “Miss X. didn’t teach me to read—it was just 
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like magic. Suddenly I could read out of my reader. She taught 
me and I didn't know it" A middle-gradé child stated: “The 
teacher who has helped me most is Miss X. She taught me how to 
get along better with all kinds of people. By this, I have met and 
liked make-believe people in my books and real people in my life." 
Another pupil presented his teacher in this way: “When I first 
entered the eighth grade, I had a dislike for science and could never 
digest it at all nor understand it. When Miss X. started teaching 
it to me, I liked the way she did it. It wasn't just memorizing stuff 
without knowing what it meant. She made me remember certain 
fine points and gave me a better understanding of it all." 

The characteristic listed as “unusual proficiency in teaching a 
particular subject" is probably a result of behavior associated with 
the preceding traits. Its rank varied in the different investigations. 
In consideration of the rank of this trait, it is well to bear in mind 
that the topic assigned to the pupils may have influenced, perhaps, 
the nature of the responses. In these studies, the emphasis on "the 
teacher who helped me most" may have been in part responsible 
for the high frequency with which personal qualities were cited. 

There was a marked consistency in the traits mentioned by 
pupils in the different contests. The 33,000 letters submitted during 
the second contest corroborated in many respects the 1946 study 
and demonstrated the significance of the foregoing traits as char- 
acteristics of the teacher who appeals most to pupils. Minor changes 
were noted in the trait order at different age levels. In the second 
investigation, older pupils mentioned more frequently the contribu- 
tion made by the teacher who "knows his subject thoroughly." 


UNDESIRABLE TRAITS IN TEACHERS 


Another approach to the problem of trait analysis was used in 
dealing with the letters of the 1947 contest. Sample letters were 
drawn at random, and the nature and frequency of mention of 
undesirable characteristics were ascertained. The method employed 
was to make a frequency count under appropriate headings of state- 
ments such as “I like Miss X. because she does not yell at you"; "She 
isn't a grouch"; or “She does not scream at you." The following 
list presents the rank order of these traits and characteristics. 
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1. Bad-tempered and intolerant 

2. Unfair and inclined to have favorites 

3. Disinclined to show interest in the pupil and to take time to help 

him 

4. Unreasonable in demands 

5. Tendency to be gloomy and unfriendly 
6. Sarcastic and inclined to use ridicule 

7. Unattractive appearance 

8. Impatient and inflexible 

9. Tendency to talk excessively 
10. Inclined to talk down to pupils 

11, Overbearing and conceited 
12. Lacking in sense of humor 


"The statements which follow illustrate the way pupils cited the 
first four undesirable characteristics. Of interest is the overwhelm- 
ing indictment of the bad-tempered teacher by the youngest and 
of the unfair teacher by the oldest group. The following are ex- 
amples of the pupils’ frank reactions: 


1) Bad-tempered and intolerant behavior. The good teacher is 
calm and considerate. “She doesn’t yell, holler, scream, shout; get 
angry, mad, furious; fly off the handle; pound the desk; fuss; fly 
in a rage; bite your head off.” 

2) Unfair and inclined to have favorites. Examples of the “fair” 
teacher included: “She doesn’t have pets.” “She doesn’t play favor- 
ites.” “She doesn’t treat some pupils better than others and give 
them all the breaks.” 

3) Disinclined to show interest in the pupil. The interested 
teacher is instead this type: “She is never too busy to help you when 
you need it.” “She isn’t the type of teacher who doesn’t care what 
happens to you.” 

4) Unreasonable in demands. And the good teacher is reasonable 
in demands. “She doesn’t heap (or pile) on homework.” "She 
doesn’t ask you to do things you can’t do in the time you have.” 

Young children cited the first tendency often, In fact, in samples 
of two hundred letters, twelve to fifteen pupils made comments of 
the type listed. The second trait was less frequently cited by 
younger children; however, in the older group (ages fourteen and 
above), this characteristic was cited fifteen to twenty times in each 
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sample of two hundred letters. Items 3 and 4 appeared less often; 
item 3 was expressed most frequently by the older group. Much 
smaller frequencies were found for statements placed under the 
eight other characteristics. 

5) The pupils expressed their disapproval of the gloomy or un- 
friendly teacher in this way: “She [the good teacher] isn’t an old 
grouch,” “crab,” “a sour-puss.” “She doesn’t act smart or scowl.” 

6) The use of sarcasm and ridicule was disapproved by: “She 
[the most helpful teacher] never makes fun of any pupil before the 
class.” “She never ridicules you in front of the class.” “She doesn’t 
mention your bad points over and over, but she praises you for the 
good things you do.” 

7) Teachers who are unattractive in appearance were rejected 
by implication: “She [the best teacher] doesn’t wear the same dress 
all the time.” “She was not like some teachers. Miss X. was always 
neatly dressed. . . . While she didn’t look like a glamorous movie 
star, she was beautiful." 

8) Impatient and inflexible behavior was disapproved. "She 
doesn't burst out telling me not to do this or that." "She doesn't 
make us all do the same thing at the same time every day." "She 
doesn't hurry us." 

9) Talking excessively was also tabooed. "She doesn't talk too 
much." “She doesn't talk all the time.” “She listens patiently to 
your ideas, and talks just the right amount." 

10) Children dislike the teacher who talks down to them. “She 
doesn’t talk to us like children.” “He doesn’t use big words, but 
he does treat us with respect as if he thinks our ideas are important.” 

11) Overbearing and conceited behavior causes children to dis- 
like a teacher, “She doesn’t pretend to know everything.” “She 
isn’t stuck-up.” “She isn’t conceited.” “She isn’t a snob.” 

12) The poor teacher Jacks a sense of humor. But the best 
teacher “doesn’t tell us not to laugh or have fun.” “She doesn’t take 
everything too seriously.” “She doesn’t think school is all work 
and no fun.” 


CONSISTENCY IN DESCRIPTIONS OF GOOD TEACHERS 


The third contest, completed during the spring of 1948, yielded 
35,000 letters. Similar traits were indicated as characteristics of the 
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“best teacher.” However, certain changes were noticeable in the 
ranks assigned to the various items. Pupils at the high-school level 
gave high rank to ability to teach a particular subject. Again and 
again, they indicated their gratitude to the history teacher who 
helped them better to understand government and the course of 
events today through a study of the past. These pupils also men- 
tioned with appreciation the contribution made by the teacher of 
English who enabled them to understand themselves better through 
literature. Young children were consistent in citing the same un- 
desirable characteristics as in the preceding studies. However, in the 
third study, pupils in the primary grades mentioned more frequently 
than in the other studies the contribution made by the teacher whose 
classroom resembled a good home. Included were statements such 
as: “Our class is just like a big, happy family." “School is now like 
home.” “I can act just as I do at home.” 

In the fourth contest, beginning in the fall of 1948, the pupils 
responded in a manner very similar to that of the previous year. 
However, they mentioned more frequently the democratic atmos- 
phere of the classroom and their appreciation of the teacher who 
enabled them to understand the American way of life. Statements 
such as “You learn how to be a good citizen" or “a good American" 
occurred often. 

The foregoing responses establish the significance of a mental- 
hygiene approach in the classroom. These boys and girls are grateful 
to the school in proportion to the degree that it offers security, indi- 
vidual success, shared experience, and opportunities for personal and 
social adjustment. The following longer excerpts from letters illus- 
trate better than the shorter descriptive sentences the pupils’ grati- 
tude for such an approach: 


I was a shy boy six years old when I started to school. Being with 
strange children was the biggest thing I ever hated to do in all my life. 
I was afraid to speak, afraid I would lose my hat, or lunch or books, 
and was just afraid of everything. Mis. F. gave me a little chair at the 
table where other children were writing, drawing, using colored crayons, 
and just making funny marks on paper. I sat there holding my hat, 
books and lunch, afraid to move. 1 hated the whole outfit called school. 
She went on not trying to make me do a thing. When anyone spoke 
to me I just looked at them. Every day I was at the little table watching 
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the other children. By the end of the first week I had joined the chil- 
dren in making funny marks with pencil and crayons, Mrs. F. then 
gave me a copy of number and writing work to do and left me alone. 
I kept wanting to do more work when I started and because she knew 
what to do she kept giving me more copy work to do, until I was not 
afraid to talk, I hung my hat and lunch in the right places and found 
so much fun in school all because Mrs. F. knew so much about children 
and what is best for them. She made me not afraid of other children. 
(Boy 8, second grade). 


An eleven-year-old boy wrote: 


lam getting along fine with my work and enjoy going to school 
very much. l am giving most of the credit to Miss X, who taught me 
during my third year in school. She really dug down deep and started 
me on the road to learning. Before this I hated school and everything 
about it. My parents had to drive me off every morning, and every 
time I got a chance I skipped school. 

I had often heard what a wonderful teacher Miss X. was but I just 
couldn't make up my mind about her until I tried her. The very first 
week she made me understand very clearly that school was not a jail 
house or a cage in which children were kept all day without any privi- 
leges or good times... but a place where everyone could work together, 
play together, share together, and live together. . .. When we worked, 
she worked; when we played, she played. She was right with us in 
everything we did... . She was so patient and kind you could not help 
but try to learn. She was never too tired or busy when anyone in the 
class needed help. 


And this letter and poem, submitted by an Indian girl, Lucille 
Victor, suggest the significance of a teacher who recognizes the 
importance of creative expression in fostering mental health. 


My English teacher, Mrs. C, has helped me more than any teacher 
I have ever had. You see, I am an Apache Indian girl and all of my 
people speak Apache. Mrs. C. is teaching me to make my thoughts in 
English. This is not easy, because most of the time I think in Apache. 

She helps me most too, because she understands me. Any time she 
sees me she says, “hello,” and I say “hello” to her. Then both of us will 
smile. When Mrs. C. smiles she has happy brown eyes, and I think of 
her as my mother. You see, I have no mother. She went away with a 
soft green wind a long time ago. 

Last year I ran away from school. We have to be punished for that. 
Mrs. C. was very sad about it. She said that I must tell exactly why 1 
did it. When I told her how the “run-away” thought had hit my brain 
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and made such a loud noise it just bounced me right down the road she 
laughed and said her thoughts bounced her around at times, too. But 
she punished me just the same, because she had to be fair. 

When I have thoughts running around inside me, I write them for 
her. When they are nice and beautiful we make poems out of them. 
We did this with the thoughts I wrote about our superintendent when 
he died. We named the poem “In Memoriam" and it was published by 
the Arizona Highways magazine. It will be in The Path to the Blue 
Skies, a book of creative writings by Indian children. Mrs. C. is having 
it published. I am sending a copy of this poem to you, because it is my 
best poem. I didn't know I could write poems until Mrs. C. came. 

Our English room is the prettiest room we have. When we go in 
there we know we must work. Mrs. C thinks we must learn to work 
and think like all American children. She knows we are Apache Indians, 
but she wants us to understand we are American citizens too. 

Can't you see now how Mrs. C. is helping me? 


IN MEMORIAM 


He is gone, friend of the Apache. 

He sailed away on the deep blue waters of the wide, wide river. 

The low notes of the soft green wind called him. 

The song singing of the deep blue waters put him to sleep. 

I saw him, this friend of the Apache, across the big, wide desk. 

He said to me, “Do you like school, little Apache girl?” 

My tongue stuck and would not say "Yes." 

He smiled at me, and I heard him go home with the leaves 
sounding as he walked. 

Now he is gone, friend of my people. 

He sailed away with a soft green wind on the deep blue waters 
of the wide, wide river. 


What are the characteristics of the effective teacher? The fore- 
going letters reveal some traits esteemed by pupils as well as the 
traits pupils find objectionable. Obviously all the desirable traits 
are not found in any one teacher. Yet the composite portrays a 
fairly well-adjusted individual who is genuinely responsive in human 
relations. Such a teacher makes an effort to gain a thorough under- 
standing of each pupil and to offer sympathetic guidance and counsel 
as they are needed. He recognizes too, his responsibility for culti- 
vating children's interests; for guiding and fostering the acquisition 
of wholesome values; and for motivating and encouraging creative 
expression. Such a teacher applies mental-hygiene principles in his 
own life and in his classroom. 
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A Modern Concept of Mental Health 


The trend among leaders in education today is to regard mental 
hygiene as an approach which stresses normal, wholesome develop- 
ment and the prevention of behavior problems. This point of view 
is expressed in several books designed for teachers? And it is in 
accord with the statements of specialists in the field of mental 
hygiene. 1" 

According to this concept, mental health is not only the province 
of the specialist but it is also the rightful concern of teachers, par- 
ents, and other persons interested in the welfare of children and 
youth. As one writer states: 


In so far as mental hygiene represents a way of looking at things, a 
philosophy of life (rather than a refined clinical psychiatry), it is quite 
as available to the teacher, the principal, and other school officials as it 
is to the psychiatrist.!$ 


"Teachers have an unusual opportunity to practice mental health 
in the classroom. To do so, they must make an effort to provide 
classroom conditions which satisfy basic human needs. 

What are the requirements of children in order that they may 
develop into well-adjusted and reasonably happy personalities? One 
writer lists five needs: (a) a feeling of security, (b) healthy per- 
sonal adjustments, (c) healthy relationships to the group, (d) need 
for integration of personality (ability to stand alone), and (e) need 
for success? Other investigators have drawn up similar lists of 
basic human needs. 

Recently, a number of writers have stressed the significance of 
“developmental tasks,” a concept related to “basic human needs." 
According to Havighurst, a developmental task "arises at or about 


a certain period in the life of an individual, successful achievement 


"For example, Mental Hygiene in Modern Education. Edited by Paul 
Witty and Charles E. Skinner. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1939. 

National Committee for Mental Hygiene, Mental Hygiene, XV (January- 
February, 1931), 11. 

" James Stuart Plant, Personality and the Cultural Pattern, p. 274. New 
York: Commonwealth Fund, 1937- 


“Op. cit., chap. ii. 
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of which leads to his happiness and to success with later tasks, while 
failure leads to unhappiness in the individual, disapproval by the 
society, and difficulty with later tasks.” 2° 

Following are illustrative tasks which Havighurst stresses as im- 
portant for adolescents: (a) acquiring emotional independence of 
parents and other adults; (b) achieving assurance of economic inde- 
pendence; (c) selecting and preparing for an occupation; and 
(d) desiring and achieving socially responsible behavior. 

Two other writers point out that the concept of developmental 
tasks is more comprehensive than earlier formulations of human 
needs. They state: 


The concept is closely related to earlier notions about individual and 
social needs, interests, and drives. The chief advantage in talking about 
developmental tasks is that it focusses attention on what the individual 
is trying to accomplish rather than postulating some inner drive or need 
which is very difficult to define. The developmental task, too, allows for 
observation of behavior in a total dynamic context without artificial dis- 
tinctions between physical, mental, social, and emotional aspects of 
growth.21 


Approaches in Studying the Emotional Life of the Child 


To be effective guides of the child and to gain an understanding 
of children, teachers need to become acquainted with patterns of 
child growth and development. In recent years, data have been 
obtained which disclose rather reliably the nature of these patterns 
throughout infancy and childhood. For example, Arnold Gesell and 
Frances Ilg have set forth descriptions of child development at 
various levels from birth to ten years of age2? From such reports, 
the teacher may obtain much valuable information about children, 
their growth, and their needs. 

It is, however, insufficient for the teacher simply to know import- 


?R. J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education, p. 2. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1952. 


* Stephen M. Corey and Virgil E. Herrick, “The Developmental Tasks of 
Children and Young People,” Youth, Communication, and Libraries, pp. 3-13- 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1949. 


” Arnold Gesell and Frances L. Ig, Infant and Child in the Culture of 
Today (New York: Harper & Bros., 1943); Tbe Child from Five to Ten 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1946). 
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ant facts about child growth. The effective teacher must be skilled 
in studying boys and girls, and in determining their needs. For each 
group varies greatly, and each child has unique characteristics. 


ANECDOTAL REPORTS AND RECORDS 


A number of practical procedures have been devised which 
teachers may utilize in the classroom. One of the most widely used 
of these approaches is the anecdotal method which has been fully 
described by Daniel Prescott and his associates, In its simplest 
form, the anecdotal method is merely a transcription or a record 
of behavior or conduct which the teacher believes to be significant. 
A combination of anecdotal with other methods is often used by 
teachers in their attempts to interpret children’s behavior and needs. 
For example, a teacher may observe that on the playground John 
tends to associate with younger children and to strive to be the 
leader at all times. In the classroom, too, John repeatedly seeks 
attention. When he is not the center of interest, he is inclined to 
withdraw from group activities. A notation of such observations is 
filed as a part of John’s record. On investigating the home, the 
teacher may discover additional related facts of significance. In this 
case, she finds that eight-year-old John, the youngest of a large 
family, has been for several years the object of attention on the 
part of indulgent parents and older brothers and sisters. The ex- 
cessive concern for John started when he was four, following a 
serious and prolonged illness. Fully recovered at six, John continued 
to demand attention until the life of his home came to revolve about 
his whims and requests. An appreciation of these facts caused John’s 
teacher to plan a series of group experiences which led him gradu- 
ally to take his place as a contributing, considerate member of his 
class. Discussion of John’s needs with his parents brought the estab- 
lishment of a more wholesome home regime and a change in atti- 
tude. Under these conditions, his behavior improved generally. The 
increase in the use of child-study techniques by regular classroom 
teachers is indeed heartening. Encouraging also is the increasing use 
of the team approach, involving the services of psychologists, con- 
sultants, psychiatrists, and social workers in efforts to help teachers 
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through co-operative endeavors to understand themselves and their 
pupils better.’ 
THE INTEREST INVENTORY 


Some teachers are employing an “interest inventory” to ascertain 
and appraise each child’s needs. During informal interviews the 
teacher and the pupil discuss topics such as favorite leisure activities, 
hobbies, play preferences, movie and reading habits, familiarity with 
community places of interest, and modes of transportation. The 
following items selected from Part I of the Northwestern University 
Interest Inventory ?* illustrate this type of question: “When you 
have an hour or two that you can spend just as you please, what do 
you like best to do?” “Are you making any collections? Of what?” 
“Do you have a hobby? What?” 

The Inventory includes questions relating to the child’s personal 
and social problems. Here is an illustrative item: 


Suppose you could have three wishes which might come true. What 
would be your first wish? second wish? third wish? 


Part II of this Inventory contains a list of eighty play activities 
reported as favorites in extensive studies of school children. Study 
of the extent and nature of each child’s participation in play activities 


Fd Helping Teachers Understand Children. Prepared by the Staff of the 
Division on Child Development and Teacher Personnel. Daniel A. Prescott, 
Chairman. Washington: American Council on Education, 1945. 

Several outstanding efforts have been made by co-operative endeavor to 
help teachers understand children better. These projects attempt to interpret 
psychological principles and methods to teachers. Cf. Margart Morgan Law- 
rence, “The Application of Psychiatric Techniques to Teaching,” Nervous 
Child, X (No. 3-4, 1954), 378-86. See, also, Kenneth Helfante, “A Project 
in Human Relations and Mental Health,” Educational Leadership, XI (April, 
1954), 434-39. For information on the Bullis, Force, Ojemann, and Forest Hill 
projects, see An Evaluation of Four Projects, Report No. 18, Committee on 
Preventive Psychiatry of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry 
(3617 West Sixth Ave, Topeka, Kansas); and for information on the Massa- 
chusetts Project, see L. B. Bower, *Education in a New Perspective," Educa- 
tional Leadership, VII (January, 1950), 230-34. 


^ ^! Paul Witty, David Kopel, and Ann Coomer, The Northwestern Univer- 

sity Interest Inventory. Evanston, Illinois: Published by the Authors, Psycho- 
Educational Clinic, Northwestern University. In three forms for children of 
ages five to eight, eight to fourteen, and fourteen to eighteen.. Cf, in this 
connection, Paul Witty and David Kopel, Reading and the Educative Process, 
pp. 34-51 (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1939); Paul Witty, Reading in Modern Edu- 
cation (Boston: D, C. Heath & Co., 1949). 
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may yield important insights into the adequacy and maturity of his 


~ social development. 


Part III of this Inventory is a list containing titles of popular 
books. Discussion with the pupil of his reading often adds to the 
teacher’s understanding of a child’s needs. Part IV is designed to 
help the teacher evaluate each child’s responses throughout the inter- 
view. It contains a checklist to be used in describing and interpret- 
ing the child’s attitude, his understanding of the questions, and the 
reliability of his responses. Items are included to encourage the 
teacher to estimate the adequacy of the child’s play life, his back- 
ground of experience, and his association with others. 

A less comprehensive approach is being used by other teachers 
in studying children. A list is presented and the child is asked 
merely to check those activities in which he has participated and 
found “the greatest satisfaction” or “worth” during the preceding 
week. The list includes sports, games, and sedentary pursuits. 
Activities involving construction, drawing, painting, and writing 
are represented. Through studying each child’s favorite activities, 
the teacher may readily identify the pupil who is becoming isolated 
or who.may, because of other tendencies, require greater individual 
attention and guidance. On the other hand, such an approach en- 
ables the teacher to gain an appreciation of individual or group 
interests which may be used to motivate reading or to foster interest 
in another subject. By associating instruction in various subjects 
with worth-while interests, the efficiency in learning is usually 
heightened. All these approaches are designed to help teachers 
understand children better and to use their increased knowledge in 
promoting each child’s growth and happiness. One child expressed 
unwittingly the value of such effort: “She helps me most because 
she understands me. She always knows the right thing to say to a 
fellow.” 

Let us now examine a pupil and his rehabilitation, traceable in 
part to the judicious use of reading and other experiences to satisfy 
interests and meet “developmental needs.” 

Bill, age 10, was brought to the Psycho-Educational Clinic by his 


mother who asserted that Bill never read anything but the comics. 
Moreover, Bill was said to be just like his father who “never reads.” 
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Bills weaknesses and limitation were stressed in his presence by the 
mother with reiteration of the statement that Bill never read anything ' 
but the comics. At the conclusion of this recital, the examiner asked 
Mrs. X. to name a few books that she had read recently. After con- 
siderable hesitancy and embarrassment, she recalled one title only— 
Gone with the Wind—a book she had read at the time she had seen the 
movie of the same title. 

Bill's health and general physical condition were excellent. Moreover, 
his IQ was 128; his academic achievement was slightly above his grade 
placement; and there was no doubt of Bill's competency in so far as 
reading skills were involved. However, Bill had received low average or 
borderline marks in every school subject. When he was questioned 
concerning his wishes, he replied: "I want to be just like my father and 
do the things he does.” To questions about his vocational ambitions and 
his favorite recreational pursuits, his responses reflected his admiration 
for his father. Bill's father, it seemed, was a man thoroughly acquainted 
with airplanes, horses, and the customs of people of South America. 
Bill indicated also an attachment to his cousin—a former lieutenant in the 
Army. If Bill was unsuccessful as a representative to South America, he 
might, he said, enlist in the Army. 


Here was a clear case of thwarted developmental needs—status 
in group, understanding of one's self, and recognition for successful 
attainment. 


Bill's program of reading was planned in accord with his interests and 
was designed to satisfy his needs. Accordingly, he was provided with 
short stories about airplanes and South America. The stories presented 
a reading difficulty on the level of his demonstrated ability. He prog- 
ressed rapidly in reading several New World Neighbor books about 
South America. He stated that two travel books illustrated by Disney 
contained the best stories he had ever read. Suitable books about horses 
were then procured. Bill enjoyed several of the stories in Horses, 
Horses, Horses. He read Tbe Black Stallion, Smoky, Tbe Cow Horse, 
and King of tbe Wind. 

By this time, Bill was enjoying reading. To assure further mastery 
of habits and skills in reading, he received systematic training in several 
books devised for use in the Army. These experiences proved par- 
ticularly pleasant. Bill reported his satisfaction in discussing the contents 
of these books with his cousin. 


In Bill's case, many factors contributed to his progress. Bill's 
reading gains were attributable in part to the close association of 


his experience with developmental tasks and interests. Some of his 
improvement was undoubtedly traceable to improved conditions and 
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modified attitudes at home. After several weeks, Bill’s mother tele- 
phoned stating that “everyone was now reading at home.” Bill’s 
gains were fostered, too, by discussions of books with his father 
and with his cousin, as well as by opportunities to contribute to 
class projects the information he had accumulated through reading. 


EXPRESSION AND CREATIVITY IN THE CLASSROOM 


A major responsibility of the teacher is to develop and maintain 
a classroom in which security, understanding, and mutual respect 
foster effective learning. The teacher will attempt to guide chil- 
dren’s development in such a way that their emotional life will grow 
increasingly stable and satisfying. Outlets for strong drives and 
satisfactions for basic needs will be found in the varied activities 
and experiences of such a classroom. 

Teachers who are practicing mental-hygiene principles are en- 
couraging creative activities of many kinds. Clear evidence of the 
value of creative expression is revealed by the following incident. 
A few years ago, a teacher noticed a small much-folded piece of 
yellow paper on her desk. A dandelion had been placed with appar- 
ent haste in a corner of the page on which the following poem was 
written: 

See pure gold— 

Why do people love it so? 

And keep it in a store 

When a yellow dandelion’s 
Purer, cheaper—so much more. 
The metal is so hard and cold. 
This little weed’s a better gold.?5 


Any teacher might have been pleased by this poem. But in this 
instance there was unusual satisfaction for the child who had com- 
posed it had been withdrawn, sensitive, and indifferent; and this was 
her first really spontaneous expression. But it was not her last, for 
her teacher promptly used the poem as proof of her ability. The 
poem was praised by her classmates, and the incident marked the 
beginning of a new life for this child—a life of security, self-con- 
fidence, and successful endeavor. As Natalie Cole states, “Just as 
we can dig a channel to control the direction of a stream, we can 


3 To the teachers and pupils of the Willard School, Evanston, Illinois, T 
am indebted for this poem. 
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control the direction of our children's activities through praise and 
recognition.” 26 

When creative writing is employed most successfully to foster 
mental health, it is looked upon as the prerogative of every child— 
not simply the privilege of a few gifted children. In such an ap- 
proach, the following needs of the child are served by writing: 
(4) the need for keeping records of significant experience; (P) the 
need for sharing experience with an interested group; and (c) the 
need for free, individual expression which contributes to mental 
health. 

Creative writing flourishes when experiences are rich and varied 
and when individual expression is encouraged. Again and again, 
teachers have stressed the significance of increasing the child's sen- 
sitivity to the world of things about him. And they have been no 
less insistent on the importance of fostering social sensitivity. 

Children's sensitivity to the world of things can be increased by 
encouraging them to explore their near-by environment, by leading 
them to visit and observe important places of local interest, and by 
providing opportunities for varied experience within the school 
itself. Social sensitivity may be enhanced by offering abundant 
opportunity for discussion in the classroom. It may prove desirable 
for the teacher to inquire periodically: What opportunities have 
children been given for presenting and discussing their written 
work? How may every child be given opportunity to share his 
writing orally? As such opportunities increase, the teacher will find 
that the effectiveness of writing and speech will improve. The de- 
velopment of a concern for clear communication is a dependable 
means of engendering a desire to write or to speak correctly. Par- 
ticularly important, too, is the effect that increased clarity in com- 
munication has upon the pupil. He often becomes more secure as 
his own understanding increases. And he becomes more tolerant and 
appreciative of others as he grows better able to share ideas. 

Emphasis on social sensitivity also yields large returns. Once 
awakened, a student's interest in people may become a dominating 
concern. Almost every activity is viewed in a new light. Reading, 
for example, becomes an exploratory experience in which the child 
feels a vital interest in the problems of the characters in stories. He 


* Natalie Cole, Arts in the Classroom. New York: John Day & Co., 1940. 
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reads with a new purpose and the process becomes increasingly 
meaningful. Understanding and retention are also improved. 

Another and quite significant value of creative writing is found 
in the way the teacher may come to understand the child’s feelings 
and his needs.?7 A child who is unduly embarrassed or worried may 
reveal his attitudes in composition such as the following: 


GIRAFFES 


If I were a giraffe I would not show myself to the people. 
I would be ashamed of myself. 

When I go to the zoo all the people laugh at the giraffes. 
I wouldn't want the people to laugh at me. 

I feel sorry for giraffes. 


Creative writing not only enables the teacher to gain an apprecia- 
tion of a child's needs but it also permits the child to express and 
frequently relieve feelings of inadequacy. The following type of 
poem may reveal a sensitive child’s concern about his physical 
appearance: 


MONKEYS 


A monkey is so black 

At night I cannot see him 
But I know a monkey can see 
Such a white-headed me. 


Improvement of Teacher Personality 


We have observed some of the desirable outcomes obtained by 
excellent teachers who practice mental health in the classroom. 
That some teachers need to modify their attitudes and alter their 
values concerning human relationships may be demonstrated by 
examining a number of studies. Several investigators have described 
the unwholesome consequences of pupils’ contacts with teachers 
who are themselves unstable. Moreover, some teachers encourage 
behavior in the classroom which threatens wholesome expression 
and sturdy growth. One investigator concluded that teachers more 

? Other examples as well as these are included in a Northwestern University 
Doctor's dissertation on *Creative Writing," by E. E. Smith (1943). See, also, 
Pupils Are People, Report of the Committee on Individual Differences (Nellie 
Appy, Chairman), National Council of Teachers of English (New York: D. 


Appleton-Century, 1941); Paul Witty and Lou LaBrant, Teaching the People's 
Language (New York: Hinds, Hayden & Eldrige, 1945). 
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often show concern for the angry, rebellious child than for the 
withdrawn, timid pupil.? 

In another study of seventy-three teachers, clear-cut evidence 
indicated that unstable teachers tend to have associated with them 
children who tend to be associated with more emotionally stable 
pupils? 

It has long been recognized that many teachers, like many other 
human beings, sometimes need help to achieve and maintain mental 
health. In the case of teachers, the quest for mental health is made 
difficult by factors such as large classes, inadequate materials for 
instruction, little time or opportunity for recreation, and other 
factors. Sometimes the conflict is within the teacher himself. Havig- 
hurst cites the anxiety that may arise in the teacher because of the 
dual role he is expected to play—that of a disciplinarian and also 
that of a helpful, guiding friend of his pupils. Realization of this 
conflict sometimes makes it difficult for him to maintain mental 
health. Havighurst makes the following recommendations to teach- 
ers who are experiencing difficulty in achieving or maintaining emo- 
tional security: 


1. Understand and accept himself with his strengths and weaknesses. 
He must recognize that his self can be changed and may have to be 
changed in its less essential particulars in order to eliminate some sources 
of insecurity. 

2. Understand and accept children. This is essential since associa- 
tion with children in all their moods and manners is the heart of the 
teacher's job. 

3. Understand society. By this I mean that the teacher must know 
the community in which he works, understand its social structure, 
recognize the existence of social expectations which govern various jobs 
and particularly those that apply to the teacher's job. A realistic per- 
ception of the social expectations people have of him as a teacher will 
enable him to see himself as others sce him and thus will help him as he 
selects and organizes his own pattern of social roles. 

Notice that this is an active pattern. The teacher, to be a secure per- 
son, must understand himself, his pupils, and his society, and act intelli- 


* E, K. Wickman, Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund, 1932. See, also, Paul Witty, “The Teacher Who Has 
Helped Me Most,” Elementary English, XXIV (October, 1947), 345-54 


h lm Paul L. Boynton, Harriet Dugger, Masal Turner, “The Emotional Sta- 
bility of Teachers and Pupils,” Journal of Juvenile Research, XVII (October, 
1934), 232, cited by W. Carson Ryan in Mental Health through Education 
(New York: Commonwealth Fund, 1938). 
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gently upon that understanding. The life of modern society is like a 
river full of shadows and eddies and treacherous currents. The teacher 
who is merely flotsam on its twisting surface is truly a lost soul. He needs 
motive power of his own and a rudder to steer with.3? 


William C. Menninger suggests that teachers examine their own 
behavior and attitudes: 


Stand aside and look at how you may be contributing to your own 
behavior and attitudes in the following way: 

Do something out of the ordinary now and then. Use your imagina- 
tion—explore new ideas and activities. 

Make a serious effort to find better ways of doing your main job 
better. 

Recreate and refresh yourself. The more fun you have in your 
leisure, the better it is for you. Everyone needs time to do what he 
wants, with full freedom and conscience to be happy in his own way. 

Develop the art of friendliness. Make the joys of life, and sorrows, 
too, depend on how you get along with other people. Friends can be 
your greatest source of satisfaction—your strong support in time of 
crisis, 

Finally take a look at your life goals. If you have a goal that is high 
enough and worthy enough, your achievement will come with your 
growth toward emotional maturity. 


You are emotionally mature to the extent that you: 


a) Find greater satisfaction in giving than receiving. 

b) Form satisfying and permanent loyalties in give-and-take relation- 
ships. 

c) Use your leisure creatively. 

d) Contribute to the improvement of your home, school, community, 
nation and world. 

e) Learn to profit from your mistakes and successes. 

f) Are relatively free from fears, anxieties, and tensions. 


No one needs emotional maturity more than teachers and parents. 
We can hardly expect our children to be more mature adults than we 
are ourselves. If we hope to have a healthy, happier, more effective— 
more mature—next generation, we must come closer to mental maturity 


ourselves.31 
“Robert J. Havighurst, “Peace of Mind for the Teacher," NEA Journal, 
XLII (November, 1953), 492-93- 


*: William C. Menninger, “Self Understanding for Teachers. How Can We 
Come Close to Mental Maturity?” NEA Journal, XLII (September, 1953), 
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Another writer emphasizes the significance of mental health in 
the effective teacher and suggests that a good teacher should be able 
to answer the following questions in the affirmative: 


4) Do you accept yourself? 

b) Do you face reality resolutely? 

c) Do you have satisfactory relations with others? 
d) Do you possess a satisfying philosophy of life? 
e) Do you adequately adjust to situations? 

f) Do you use all possible sources of enjoyment? 


If you would enjoy good mental health—keep your mind from worry, 
your emotions free from anxiety and hate. Take into your life as many 
simple natural pleasures as possible. Ask but little, give much. Face the 
world with dignity, poise and confidence. Forget self. Think of others. 
Try it for a day, a week; it works. You can inherit a great fortune 
without price.32 

That many teachers are practicing mental health in the classroom 
and are leading fairly well-adjusted lives is suggested by some of 
the investigations reported in this chapter—particularly in the letters 
written by children concerning the teachers who have helped them 
most. 

The letters, as a whole, present a convincing endorsement of 
teachers who work for the general well-being of mental health of 
boys and girls. Unfortunately, many teachers are unprepared by 
their training and experience for such an approach to education. 
However, this approach is in accord with the recommendations of 
leaders in the field of child study who believe that education should 
be considered as a process that seeks the maximum development of 
every child in terms of his unique nature and needs, And mental 
hygienists assert that, unless there is a reasonable satisfaction for basic 
needs, a harmonious life design is rarely achieved. Many teachers 
also share this opinion. Increasingly they are seeking to develop 
classroom atmosphere and experiences in school that fulfil basic 
human needs. 

Parents, too, are becoming aware of the significance of the basic 
needs of the child. They recognize that the growing child needs 
conditions which promote mental health quite as much as he needs 


* E. C. Hall, “Six Questions for Teachers,” Understanding the Child, XXI 
(October, 1952), 118-20. 
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proper food and other requirements for wholesome physical de- 
velopment. They realize that traits such as self-confidence, self- 
respect, and self-esteem are nourished by the discriminating use of 
recognition and praise and by providing numerous occasions for 
each child to learn to take part successfully in group activities. 
Under such conditions, boys and girls find it easier and more pleasant 
to master various tasks in and out of school. Moreover, the satis- 
factions they feel in their own accomplishment contribute to mental 
health, 

Children who fail in school are often tragic examples of the 
effects of unsympathetic, indifferent, or over-exacting parents or of 
unwholesome home conditions. They are products, too, of un- 
sympathetic attitudes, undesirable classroom atmosphere, and in- 
efficient instruction. 

Teachers and parents are beginning to appreciate their mutual 
responsibilities and the need for co-operative endeavor. They rea- 
lize that if a child is given affection and encouragement in complet- 
ing worth-while tasks at home under stable, reassuring conditions, he 
is usually well-prepared for a successful school life. And he needs 
to have a classroom teacher who continues to offer him security and 
sympathetic guidance. Accordingly, a good classroom in many ways 
resembles a good home. In both of them boys and girls find a 
friendly atmosphere, pleasant physical surroundings, and encourag- 
ing attitudes on the part of adults. These conditions contribute to 
each child’s happiness and to his steady progress in acquiring a use- 
ful education. This is the opinion of experts in the field of mental 
hygiene and of child development. And it is also the judgment of 
boys and girls clearly reflected in their letters describing their best 
teachers. 


CHAPTER XIV 
Mental Health through Teacher Education 


E. T. MCSWAIN 
AND 
L. D. HASKEW 


Introduction 


Mental health is the result of living and learning. It is a personal 
way of appraising one's self and others with respect to personal goals 
and environmental situations.! Students may examine in a mental- 
hygiene course the various factors which promote or impair develop- 
ment of good mental health. However, the quality of mental health 
possessed by each prospective teacher is influenced by the values, 
attitudes, and feelings which exist in his “under-the-skin” living? 
Wholesome mental health is learned and is lived to the degree that 
students experience it. The sustaining roots of personal health are 
within the values, thoughts, and actions of individuals. 

The goal of teacher education is to promote the maximum mental 
and emotional maturity of the student. The institutional facilities 
such as buildings, equipment, administrative organization and budget, 
teachers, and curriculum are effective only when they serve students 
in developing intelligent minds, controlled emotions, and faith in 
democratic education. Mental health of faculty and student body 
is the serious concern of all institutions which accept the responsi- 
bility of preparing students for teaching children and youth. 

Vision and faith underlie mental health. Vision includes psycho- 
logical as well as biological elements, Each individual receives im- 
pressions of people, events, and resources in the external environ- 
ment in accord with his own psychological set. He draws upon past 


*For other definitions and emphases, see chaps. ii and iv. 


*Lawrence K. Frank, Nature and Human Nature. New Brunswick, New 
Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1951. 
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learnings and feelings in creating new mental and emotional inter- 
pretations and appraisals of the impressions received through the 
sense organs. Meaningful learnings and healthy emotions contribute 
to wholeness of personal living. Faith in one's ability to achieve 
desired goals is a fundamental factor in developing and in main- 
taining good mental health. The more the educational objectives of 
an institution motivate students to live the good life, the greater the 
probability that they will learn through living the meaning and value 
of mental hygiene. 

Wholesome mental health is as essential in successful teaching as 
academic knowledge and professional skills. The mental-hygiene 
climate of a teacher-education institution is determined in large 
measure by the attitudes of the faculty toward such questions as: 
(a) What is done by administrators and teachers to provide condi- 
tions that facilitate wholesome learning and living on the part of 
students? (b) What is the effect of instructional methods on the 
mental health of students? (c) What standards of mental health are 
required for participants in student teaching and for recommenda- 
tion of candidates for teaching positions? (d) What does the faculty 
believe to be the intellectual and emotional requirements for mature 
living in a complex and rapidly changing society? (e) To what 
extent does an understanding of conditions and trends in contem- 
porary society help prepare prospective teachers to recognize and 
to serve the mental-health needs of children and youth? (f) In what 
degree do mature vision, faith in democratic education, and readiness 
to accept responsibility for service to other persons nurture de- 
velopment and practice of good mental health? 


Mental Hygiene and Social Cbange 


Living in the second half of the twentieth century requires dis- 
ciplined minds, moral character, spiritual faith, and emotional sta- 
bility. An effective philosophy of life and education will be as im- 
portant as technical knowledge for creative and socially significant 
living in this period which has been defined by E. J. Trueblood 
as The Dawn of a Post-Modern Era? Teachers must comprehend 
The Big Change* that has characterized the past fifty years and 

*E, J. Trueblood, Tbe Dawn of a Post-Modern Era. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1954- 
‘Frederick Lewis Allen, The Big Change. New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. 
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must be prepared to envisage the scope and speed of environmental 
changes which may be introduced in the next fifty years. Teacher- 
education institutions can render distinct service to schools and 
society by providing a curriculum that will assist prospective teach- 
ers in acquiring a meaningful understanding of societal change and 
in developing professional competencies in appraising the impact of 
this accelerated change on the mental and emotional maturing of 
young people. 

Impact of Air Transportation. Change in the geographical fea- 
tures of the earth has been relatively slow. The distance around the 
globe at the equator is still approximately 25,000 miles. Man's con- 
trol over the physical environment has advanced amazingly in a 
relatively short span of time. Unfortunately, this technological ad- 
vance appears to have multiplied the causes of anxiety and insecurity 
as well as those of complacency. The most pressing forces to be 
dealt with in the years ahead are psychological, emotional, economic, 
and political. Mechanical instruments are ineffective in finding solu- 
tions to the problems of insecurity, fear, group tension, international 
conflict, lack of vision, and desire to escape from the consequences 
of one's personal and social behavior. Modern man must through 
education learn to speak for himself® if he is to maintain mental 
health in coping with the opportunities and problems of modern 
Society. 

"Teachers in public and private schools should comprehend the 
human problems and tensions brought about by the decrease in 
travel distance around the globe. Advancement in aviation makes 
it possible to reach the most distant country in less than thirty flying 
hours. Many children and youths now in school will travel during 
their life span to more world-neighbor countries than today's adults 
have traveled to different states in this country. Jet-propelled avia- 
tion will further reduce the transportation time from continent to 
continent. In a few years people will make the journey from the 
United States to England in three to four hours. Nonstop flights 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts in the United States will re- 
quire between three and four flying hours. This accelerated mobility 
within a continent and between continents will be commonly ac- 
cepted in the next half-century. 


* Norman Cousins, Who Speaks for Man? New York: Macmillan Co., 1953- 
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The minds and emotions of tomorrow's adults must be prepared 
through education to use rapid transportation as a means of improv- 
ing human relations essential for international co-operation and 
world peace. Teachers should recognize that small minds and frus- 
trated emotions may use modern aviation to spread human mis- 
understanding, prejudice, and international discord. 

Impact of Mass Media of Communication on Mental Health. 
Mass communication has created the need for mature minds and 
emotions. The communication size of the globe has been reduced 
to minutes. New means of mind-to-mind contact enable millions of 
persons to evaluate daily the news about events, political tensions, 
economic problems, and philosophical ideas from all parts of the 
world. The psychological reaction which people make to what they 
hear and observe on radio and television depends upon the reliability 
and maturity of their minds.* Prospective teachers will be seriously 
handicapped unless their preparation has equipped them to examine 
critically the relationship between global communication and mental 
health. Imperative is the need for teachers to assist children and 
youth in studying the serious consequences t6 people and to nations 
if mass media of communication continué to be used to engender 
suspicion, fear, and selfish nationalism. 

Mature Minds for Living in a Global World. Many people are 
frustrated mentally and emotionally because they have difficulty in 
comprehending the increased interdependence among the nations of 
the modern world. They experience poor mental health because 
education has not prepared them to deal realistically with the ten- 
sions and problems of an interdependent world. The climate of fear 
that appears to be nation-wide is a warning symptom of the poor 
mental health of many adults. 

Teachers in today's schools have an obligation to society to offer 
a curriculum and instructional methods which will equip young 
people with the faith and courage to seek causes of and solutions to 
international misunderstandings and social tensions. Teachers need 
to be well informed on international conditions and trends if they 
are to assist young people in developing the values, attitudes, and 
concepts essential in world citizenship. 

* Mass Media and Education, pp. 113-64. Fifty-third Yearbook of the Na- 


tional Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1954. 
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"Teacher-education institutions have an obligation to society to 
provide courses and seminars in which prospective teachers may 
acquire an understanding of the geography, culture, economics, and 
government of people in the world-neighbor countries, Compe- 
tencies in international issues and trends are essential for effective 
leadership in teaching in the elementary and secondary schools. 


Mental Health in the Out-of-School Life of Teachers 


Teachers are citizens as well as professional people. Healthy par- 
ticipation in community life is a prerequisite for creative, satisfying 
teaching in the classroom. Teacher-education programs should assist 
prospective teachers in gaining an understanding of the nature and 
the probable impact of many out-of-school factors on their personal 
health. A knowledge of the community and its varied forces will 
assist young teachers in interpreting the impact of community life 
on the mental health of children, parents, and school people. Di- 
rected observation of and participation in community activities are 
valuable means not only for acquiring information but also for 
developing good mental health. 

Happy family life is an asset in wholesome living. However, 
many married teachers experience emotional strain in maintaining 
a proper balance between teaching duties and family responsibilities. 
Problems such as family budget, care and education of children, 
limited time for reading and recreation, and housekeeping responsi- 
bility may introduce serious deterrents to normal mental health. 

School administrators and boards of education should examine 
carefully the probable impact of school policy on the out-of-school 
life of teachers. Some causes of emotional strain may be removed 
by inaugurating such practices as: (4) keeping to a minimum the 
number of professional meetings held in the late afternoon and on 
Saturday; (b) observing an announced calendar so that teachers 
may plan with assurance their out-of-school responsibilities, (c) 
establishing an adequate salary schedule, and (d) providing a health- 
insurance program for teachers. 

Unmarried teachers should experience normal out-of-school liv- 
ing. Many of these teachers may find difficulty in escaping the 
emotional strain of problems such as: (4) obtaining comfortable, 
conveniently located, and reasonably priced housing, (5) care and 
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support of dependents, (c) pressure to accept leadership in church 
and civic activities, (d) monetary inflation, (e) imposition of social 
standards different from what is expected of all intelligent citizens, 
(f) lack of freedom to engage in political affairs, and (g) personal 
budget. In many cases, the impact of community factors on the per- 
sonal and professional life of unmarried teachers may be a significant 
deterrent to good mental health in the classroom. Provision in 
school for professional counseling facilities for both married and 
unmarried teachers is as essential for maintaining a healthy mental- 
hygiene climate in the classroom as is the provision of a guidance 
program for children and youth. 

Research in psychology and methodology has contributed to 
continuous improvement in the classroom curriculum. There is 
urgent need for colleges and universities to support research on the 
probable impact of many family and community factors on the 
mental health of teachers, and also of school administrators. In 
addition, these institutions have the responsibility to provide pro- 
fessional consultant service which will aid school administrators in 
designing policies and practices for maintaining good mental health 
for teachers and pupils. Modern industrial and business firms recog- 
nize the productive as well as the human value of improved working 
conditions and counseling service for safeguarding the mental health 
of employees. School systems will be in a better position to recruit 
and retain competent teachers when leadership and facilities are pro- 
vided to safeguard the mental health of all school personnel. 


Effects of Unwarranted Criticism and Regulation on the 
Mental Health of School Personnel 


School people accept constructive criticism as a necessary means 
to improve the objectives, curriculum, and outcomes of elementary 
and secondary education, Constructive criticism in recent decades 
has motivated educational experimentation, appraisal of newer in- 
structional methods and materials, and discussion of divergent views 
in educational philosophy and psychology. 

Since 1948, however, a subtle and negative type of criticism has 
been expressed in magazine articles, pamphlets, and books. Many 
generalized accusations have been expressed in colorful, emotion- 
alized language without supporting evidence. These extreme criti- 
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cisms have caused unrest, suspicion, and dissension among many 
parents and laymen concerning the objectives of and results obtained 
by the schools. Such criticism, if not properly evaluated, can impair 
seriously the mental health of teachers and can create a barrier to 
the recruiting of able young men and women for teaching. Unfor- 
tunately, the persons susceptible to the most serious consequences 
from community conflicts resulting from these extreme accusations 
are children and youth. 

"Teachers are professional people. They are also loyal American 
citizens. Boards of education should examine the probable effect on 
the emotional health and professional integrity of teachers of such 
current trends as; (a) unjust accusations against the public schools, 
(b) legislative enactment of loyalty-oath requirements, (c) censor- 
ship of textbooks, (d) required examination of teachers on the fed- 
eral and state constitutions, and (e) regulations preventing teaching 
about United Nations and UNESCO in the classroom. Free public 
education and a democratic school environment conducive to good 
mental health cannot survive if it is subjected to “extreme” and “un- 
informed" criticism and unwarranted, highly restricting legislation. 

"Teacher-education institutions can be effective in helping pro- 
spective teachers develop the following competencies: (a) reading 
and evaluating school criticism, (5) classifying the critics as to pur- 
pose, type, and qualification, (c) identifying the individuals and 
organizations regularly engaged in making these criticisms, (d) 
learning appropriate methods for interpreting the school to the 
public, and (e) appraising the validity of the criticisms made against 
the public school. The leadership of college administrators can be 
most helpful in protecting the morale of school people and future 
teachers in times of "extreme" criticism against the public schools. 

The mental health of administrators, teachers, and pupils during 
the coming decade when the schools will have an unprecedented 
high enrolment is of supreme importance in the nation’s effort to 
protect our democratic way of life and education. Mental health 
is a concomitant of personal and social living. Teacher-education 
institutions can render a distinct professional service to children and 
to the nation as a whole by accepting responsibility for dynamic 
leadership in a program that will assist prospective teachers to under- 
stand the requirements of mental health and to experience situations 
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which are conducive to good mental health. These institutions also 
have the responsibility to help prospective teachers develop academic 
and professional competencies which will equip them to ensure the 
mental and emotional maturing of children and youth. Mental health 
in teacher education is an objective that should enlist the vision, 
leadership, and support of all college teachers and administrators. 


Competencies Related to Mental Healtb im Teaching 


Teaching is a process that affects the teachers as well as their 
students. Whether the teacher experiences a feeling of satisfaction 
or aesthetic accomplishment depends upon his ability to use func- 
tional knowledge and method in his teaching field. Mental health 
in teaching is also influenced by preparation for teaching. Teachers 
who have acquired academic and professional competencies have the 
best chance to experience personal adequacy, and they are also in 
the best position to give children and youth an opportunity to find 
personal satisfaction in self-education. Creative teaching is the attain- 
able goal of persons who, in addition to other qualities, have acquired 
a knowledge of their subject and of the teaching-learning process 
as well as of the behavior and developmental needs of children and 
young people. Awareness of weakness in one’s academic and pro- 
fessional preparation contributes to a feeling of insecurity and emo- 
tional conflict. 

There are competencies in academic and professional education 
which are essential to successful teaching in every teaching field, for 
example, general education. Teachers in the primary and inter- 
mediate grades should be as well prepared in general education as 
teachers in secondary schools. Standards of competency in pro- 
fessional preparation should be comparable for teaching in ele- 
mentary schools and in secondary schools. Teacher-education pro- 
grams should be designed to assist prospective teachers to develop 
such competencies as: (4) an understanding of community life, 
(b) a knowledge of the nature and developmental behavior of human 
beings, (c) a meaningful interpretation of the ideas and values in- 
herent in democracy, (d) an understanding of the economic prin- 
ciples which sustain the American system of free enterprise in busi- 
ness and in education, (e) a comprehension of the complexity of 
the teaching-learning process, (f) an appreciation of our cultural 
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heritage, and (g) a faith in an evolving democratic society. Young 
teachers who have acquired such competencies will be prepared to 
help design a curriculum that will serve the developmental needs of 
children and youth and will also offer realistic preparation for in- 
telligent citizenship. 

Teaching is a unique process of socio-psycho-emotional behavior. 
Environmental factors, such as administrative policy and require- 
ments, faculty morale, the structure of the community, curriculum 
objectives and materials, and class size, have a unique effect upon 
each teacher's physical and mental health. However, the factors 
which may have greatest effect on mental health in teaching are the 
competencies acquired during the period of preparation for teach- 
ing. These competencies affect one's purpose, attitude, efficiency, 
interest, and self-appraisal. These learnings determine the quality of 
mental health experienced in teaching. Mature personality and 
academic-professional competencies are indispensable in developing 
and in maintaining good mental health in the art and science of 
teaching. The following list is offered as a suggested selection of 
goals which the conscientious teacher may properly strive to attain. 
Seldom will anyone realize all of these aims, but the ideal should be 
kept in mind. 


COMPETENCIES CONTRIBUTING TO GOOD MENTAL HEALTH IN TEACHING 


1. Each teacher should acquire and maintain certain qualities which are 
characteristic of a mature personality: 
—good physical health and appropriate health habits. 
—emotional control, personal poise, self-reliance, social tact, and 
confidence. 
—ability to work co-operatively with other persons. 
2. Each teacher should develop a philosophy of life and education: 
—a code of moral values for directing and appraising personal and 
social behavior. 
—an appreciation of the values and principles inherent in democracy. 
—an understanding of the goals, principles, and practices involved in 
democratic education. 
—an awareness of the relationship between teaching and learning. 
3. Each teacher should possess a knowledge of the nature of human 
growth and development: 
—an understanding of the nature and uniqueness of human behavior. 
—a recognition of the nature and function of individual differences. 
—an understanding of the personal and social problems and tensions 
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experienced by children and youth in finding adequacy in living 
and working with peer associates and adults. 

—a recognition that mental health is a learned way of personal inter- 
action with other persons. 

Each teacher should possess an appreciation and understanding of the 

meaning and practice of democracy in the classroom. 

— readiness to discover and to respect the worth of each individual. 

— provide leadership and opportunity for co-operative planning, exe- 
cuting, and evaluating of curriculum activities. 

—encourage members of the classroom society to formulate desirable 
citizenship objectives and duties. 

—assist pupils in learning responsibility through participation in 
socially useful work. 

—provide leadership and practice in individual and group decision- 
making. 

Each teacher should have an understanding of the objectives and 

functions of such social institutions as the family, the church, gov- 

ernmental agencies, and the school: 

—a recognition of the cultural background and the evolutionary 
process. 

—an appreciation of the effect of the institutions on the personal 
development and social living of young people. 

—a recognition that the value of these institutions is based on their 
contribution to the improvement of the general welfare of people. 

Each teacher should have a knowledge of the ideas, leaders, and 

events that produced the American heritage: 

—an appreciation of the ideals and ideas that motivated historic 
actions. 

—an understanding of the leaders who gave direction to the 
human experiment in social, political, economic, and educational 
democracy. 

—respect and support for freedom of worship, speech, assembly, 
franchise, and education. 

Each teacher should have acquired academic competency in identify- 

ing and in understanding the significant issues and trends in con- 

temporary American society: 

—a recognition of the economic, political, and sociological issues and 
trends. 

—an understanding of the historical foundations of societal issues 


and trends. 

—a recognition of the impact of industrial change on personal and 
social living. M 
—an understanding of the educational requirements for dealing in- 

telligently with such contemporary issues as housing, management- 
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8. 


I0. 


II. 


labor relations, local autonomy, and federal authority in govern- 
ment. 

Each teacher should have a knowledge of the life, culture, and gov- 

ernment of peoples in various countries: 

—an understanding of the geographical features and their impact 
on personal and industrial life. 

—a recognition of the similarities in the basic human needs of the 
people of the world. 

—an awareness of the educational impact of the education, customs, 
religion, economics, and politics in different countries. 

—an understanding of the “true-to-facts” conditions, issues, and 
trends in the world-neighbor countries. 

—an appreciation of the effect of racial and ethnic factors on the 
personal and social development of young people and on their 
mental hygiene. 

Each teacher should possess an understanding of the increasing inter- 

dependence among the nations of the world: 

—a recognition of the events, inventions, and needs which acceler- 
ated interdependence among nations. 

—a knowledge of the international agencies created to promote im- 
proved relations among the different nations. 

—an awareness of the contribution that education can make to im- 
proving world understanding. 

Each teacher should have understandings and appreciations in the 

humanities: 

—an appreciation of music and its contribution to creative living and 
mental health. 

—an appreciation of art and its contribution to improvement in 
personal and community living. 

—an appreciation of literature and its value in personal behavior and 
in mental hygiene. 

Each teacher should have an understanding of the moral values and 

ethics of the teaching profession: 

—an understanding of the history and progress of the profession. 

—acceptance of a code of professional ethics in all relationships with 
teachers, administrators, and laymen. 

—an understanding of the objectives and services of the local, state, 
and national educational organizations. : 

—readiness to participate as a contributing member in educational 
organizations. 

—acceptance of responsibility to share in maintaining and in im- 
proving standards of teacher certification and of teacher em- 
ployment. 

—acceptance of responsibility to work for improvement in condi- 
tions affecting the mental health of all school personnel. 


— 
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12. Each teacher should possess abilities in effective use of expressive 

and receptive communication: 

—a recognition of the contribution of critical reading to mental 
health. 

—an understanding of the psychological-emotional-social nature and 
consequences of expressive communication. 

—a recognition of the difference between language as a system of 
symbols and as a way of thought and action. 

—readiness to listen to one’s own language to comprehend its prob- 
able interpretation by and effect on other persons. 


Teacher Education and the Mental Health of the Teacher 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INSTITUTIONAL ENVIRONMENT 


A two-fold task faces administrators and faculty who would 
design and preside over the education of prospective teachers and 
help to plan the continued education of teachers in service. First, 
the teacher as a person must be accustomed to live and to think in 
ways that are mentally healthful and that sustain healthy living. 
Second, the teacher as a professional leader must be prepared to 
observe and to minister to the mental-health needs of all the indi- 
viduals with whom he associates in teacher-pupil relationships. That 
these two aspects of the mental-health program for teacher-educa- 
tion are closely interrelated is obvious. Of course the mental health 
of the teacher will affect his psychological-emotional interaction 
with pupils. The character of these teacher-pupil relationships will 
in turn affect the teacher. 

If mental health is a process of “private” reaction to one’s en- 
vironment in ways that integrate and strengthen one’s adaptation to 
that environment, it follows that education for mental health is 
primarily a matter of guiding the purposes and practices of personal- 
environmental interaction. The person who is most likely to deal 
successfully with environmental situations tomorrow is one who 
deals meaningfully and adequately with environmental situations 
today, to the extent that the “fields” represented by the situations 
remain similar. It would appear that little is to be gained by sur- 
rounding prospective teachers with situations so controlled, so “fully 
tempered to the shorn lamb” that they will be unrelated to realistic 
living. At the same time, it is highly important that the total living 
of prospective teachers—in residence halls, in campus activities, in 
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extracurricular endeavors, and in classroom enterprises—be designed 
to nourish and promote sound mental health. In other words, the 
mental-health program for young teachers, unlike such matters as 
developing an understanding of the scientific bases for modern 
living and having direct experience with children and youth, cannot 
be delegated to one or another division of the college. Leadership 
and activity designed to develop mental health are a function of all 
parts of the college environment. 

Of primary concern is the mental health of the faculty members 
who make up such an important part of the college environment. 
The college teacher who is a cynic, a sadist, or a martinet may do 
irreparable harm. The faculty member whose philosophy of life 
and education causes him to strive to be a humanitarian, a tolerant 
person, or an optimist can exert a good influence on the mental 
health of students. 

The structure of mental health is built upon a foundation of 
values that are understood, accepted, and applied by the individual. 
If the value-foundation is contradictory, the superstructure will be 
weak. . When the value-foundation is consistent and strong, the 
structure can withstand great stresses and strains. The college which 
accepts the responsibility to prepare students for teaching should, 
therefore, give special attention to helping students build life- 
orientation values that will endure. Some provisions for developing 
values may be formal, such as those in classes and seminars in 
philosophy and ethics. Some may be “incidental,” as products of 
discussion. Courses may stress religious values, too. Other provi- 
sions may be found in individualized and group counseling services. 
In addition, the college faculty cannot forget that more values are 
caught than are taught. The college’s emphasis upon marks, upon 
certain types of objective evaluation, upon the superiority or in- 
feriority of certain classes of people, upon the dignity and worth 
of individuals, upon the values of democratic human relations, and 
so forth, affects the value scales which students acquire when 
teaching. 


VALUES OF AN EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM 
The substance of the curriculum of teacher education must in- 
clude study of the nature of human personality and the social matrix 
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which determines it, and this study should be focused upon the 
development of sympathetic understanding rather than the acquisi- 
tion of nomenclature. The substance will also include consideration 
of peoples of different economic, ethnic, and geographical back- 
grounds—whose variations are seen as normal products of their 
environment, needs, and values. 

Participation and practice, guided by competent teachers, will 
include all sorts of group endeavor, such as student government 
activities, student advisory councils, sharing in curriculum improve- 
ment and evaluation of college instruction, socially useful work in 
community agencies, committees designed to formulate and to ad- 
minister policy and regulations related to campus life, and shared 
responsibility for improving the objectives and outcomes of course 
work. Participation without guidance is educative, but not neces- 
sarily desirable. The faculty and administration of a college engaged 
in teacher education should not be satisfied with the mere provision 
of opportunities for students to engage in group endeavors. Instead, 
attention and time will be given to providing guidance for participa- 
tion in student and faculty groups. 

It has been pointed out that the environment in which teachers 
will function in the coming years will be one in which they may 
likely find themselves in the center of controversy, where they will 
be publicly misunderstood or maligned or subjected to emotionalized 
pressures by various adult groups. Most college curriculums now 
provide prospective teachers with only slight contact with adults, 
and little, if any, experience in dealing with controversial situations. 
The content of many professional courses, when properly planned, 
motivates and provides contact with and specific attention to cur- 
rent controversies regarding the meaning and role of education in 
individual and community life. The student teaching experiences 
may well be expanded, as in many present-day institutions, to in- 
clude extensive contact with varied types of adult situations as well 
as greater participation in the full range of duties expected of 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools. Students thus will 
have an opportunity, under professional guidance, to maintain emo- 


tional control when dealing with situations involving tension, strain, 
and conflict. 
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FUNCTIONS OF A GUIDANCE PROGRAM IN RELATION TO 
MENTAL HEALTH 


Attention is directed to an individualized aspect that is of great 
importance. Since mental health is an individual matter, it is essen- 
tial that any program in teacher education provide for a high degree 
of intimate, personal guidance for each student. Provision of psy- 
chological and psychiatric clinical services, as well as specialized 
counseling centers, is advocated. However, these services are not 
substitutes for continuous concern for the personal development of 
each student. 

Valuable results are being achieved in introductory mental 
hygiene and guidance courses for prospective teachers. At Ohio 
State University, for example, a two-quarter beginning course called 
Education Survey is conducted as a laboratory offering which deals 
with the student as an individual and as a member of the group." 
Other colleges are developing deeply-probing seminar offerings for 
experienced teachers and administrators which affect both self- 
orientation and orietation to others.8 

A faculty-student advisory program is a distinct feature of a 
balanced curriculum for prospective teachers. Some colleges main- 
tain a faculty-sponsor system that provides a friendly and sympa- 
thetic contact between a faculty member and fifteen to twenty 
students over a period of four or five years. Other colleges employ 
successful combinations of the personal-development aspect of 
teacher education with curriculum advisement. A somewhat new 
plan offers a “core” course that extends over two or more years as 
the center for frequent conferences between the student and a 
faculty sponsor, employing extensive diagnostic testing and other 
personality-appraisal procedures and data. In these and similar pro- 
grams, personal mental hygiene is an integral part of faculty-student 
counseling and professional, individualized preparation for teaching. 

Irish and Byers describe a program in effect at Santa Barbara 
College designed to enrich learning experiences in human relation- 
ships. The college leads prospective teachers to engage in extensive 


x * Collins W. Burnett and Alice Z. Seeman, “Guidance of College Freshmen 
in Teacher Education," Journal of Teacber Education, III (March, 1952), 19-22- 


* Several such offerings are described in the Journal of Social Issues, Vol. X, 
No. 2 (1954). 
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self-study through the use of tests, rating scales, and other devices. 
Contacts between faculty and students to discuss self-evaluations 
and plans for self-improvement are arranged. The student-teaching 
experience is made rich with opportunities to assess the student’s 
impact upon the mental health of young people, as well as the impact 
of teaching upon the psychological and emotional orientation of the 
teacher in training.? 

In colleges and universities where the faculty and students be- 
come vitally concerned about the personal-social development of 
prospective teachers, the foundation is provided for selective guid- 
ance that enables students fully to comprehend the personal-aca- 
demic-professional qualifications for teaching. In the course of this 
personalized counseling, some students may find good reasons to 
choose a career other than teaching. Responsibility for the mental 
health of children places upon counselors the obligation to steer emo- 
tionally disturbed or mentally insecure persons away from teaching. 
While many experiments have been made with various screening 
devices at the admission level, little evidence has been adduced to 
demonstrate the validity of tests, interviews, rating scales and other 
means to determine potential qualifications for and success in teach- 
ing? Considerable evidence does exist to show that a continuous 
process of screening through a counseling process conducted by the 
faculty, which offers intimate personal contacts supplemented by 
diagnostic measurement data, is quite effective in eliminating those 
students who do not possess the necessary qualifications. While the 
positive, preventive approach to the development of sound mental 
health for teachers is the one most likely to produce the best results, 
a teacher-education program must include the most effective means 
available for locating and eliminating students with poor mental 
health or with marked personality handicaps. 

In summary, the mental health of prospective teachers is an 
all-college concern and the program for strengthening it should be 
woven into all the activities of college life. The college program 
should include the provision of mature, able faculty members to 

"Elizabeth H. Irish and Loretta Byers, *Helping Students Grow in Demo- 
cratic Human Relations" Journal of Teacher Education, III (September, 
1952), 209-13. 


* See chap. xiii. 
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assist prospective teachers continuously with problems of personal 
development. While the teacher-education institution should accept 
the responsibility for steering from the teaching profession indi- 
viduals with serious maladjustments, its primary focus should be 
upon a positive program for fostering sound mental health of all stu- 
dents. The faculty should also accept the professional obligation 
to deny recommendation for student teaching and for teacher cer- 
tification to any student who does not possess sound mental health. 


Equipping Teacbers To Minister to tbe Mental- 
Health Needs of Children and Youth 


BASIC COURSES IN HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 

The teacher is much more than an incidental part of the environ- 
ment that affects the mental health of children and youth. At best, 
the teacher is a constructive, skilful promoter of the mental hygiene 
of the young people who attend school. 

In recent years increased attention has been given to the study 
of human development as the core of professional teacher prepara- 
tion. Some colleges are providing a two-year or three-year sequence 
of experiences designed to give students a deep understanding of 
children through studying, observing, and working with them. 
Such developments are to be highly commended by those interested 
in mental hygiene. It is manifestly impossible for a young college 
student to identify himself sufficiently with the nature, needs, and 
problems of children unless he has had extended contact, under 
guidance, with children. In addition he must have had sufficient time 
to digest the wealth of scientific evidence now available. It is some- 
what ironic that the penetrating study of children has seldom been 
introduced into preparation programs for secondary-school teachers, 
who will be dealing with adolescents. The successes already achieved 
in the best preparation programs for elementary-school teachers 
should spur on the attempts of curriculum builders to devise equally 
effective professional sequences for those who will deal with teen- 
agers. The basic structure of teacher education should take increas- 
ing cognizance of the role of the teacher in shaping the lives of 
children. The professional teacher's chief stock in trade should be 
expert knowledge of the human organism and its responses to the 
environment in which it is nurtured. No briefly treated abstract 
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knowledge of “child psychology" will be sufficient for the forward- 
looking program of teacher education. Instead, the student must 
lay a comprehensive foundation for understanding children and 
acquire the disposition to continue, as the medical practitioner con- 
tinues, with his professional development as an expert in understand- 
ing people. Menninger has noted the significance of this aspect of 
teacher education in the following statement: 


Second in importance to the teacher's personality is his possession of 
a body of knowledge about the psychological growth of the child that 
should be provided in his training. Unfortunately, this has been given 
him only rarely and inadequately. This training should include an under- 
standing of the psychological dynamics and the multiple roles that the 
teacher must play. Primarily, he is a parent surrogate, not merely sub- 
stituting for, but perhaps also correcting, supplementing, and modifying 
the influence of the real parent. He is an expediter of growth—intel- 
lectual, emotional, physical, and social. He automatically represents a 
set of moral and ethical values with which the student may identify. 
By his example he establishes interpersonal relations which serve as a 
pattern for the student to follow. Finally, he is the imparter of certain 
specific information. To play these roles, the teacher must have a thor- 
ough knowledge of psychological dynamics. Those roles cannot be 
handled effectively merely on the basis of intuition plus one's personal 
life experience. 


MENTAL-HEALTH EMPHASES IN STUDENT TEACHING 


Unfortunately, it appears that automatic carry-over seldom oper- 
ates between an understanding of children and classroom teaching. 
Several studies suggest that teachers who rank high in sympathy and 
in constructiveness of personal relations with children are as likely 
to employ classroom procedures that violate sound principles of 
mental hygiene as are teachers who rank low on the qualities named. 
“Good” teachers may follow textbooks as slavishly, employ com- 
petitive games and devices as frequently, and apparently expect 
every child to do the same work as often as the "poor" teachers. 
The implications for teacher education are clear. First of all, the 
methodology being taught should be subjected to critical, detailed 
analysis from the standpoint of mental hygiene. Second, observa- 
tion of classroom procedures should be followed by faculty-student 


2 William C. Menninger, “Mental Health in Our Schools" Educational 
Leadership, VIL (May, 1950), 515- 
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evaluations of the mental-health effects of what has been observed. 
"Third, and perhaps most important, the college supervision of stu- 
dent teaching should be such that the relationship of the mental- 
health approach will be accurately translated into classroom pro- 
cedures, Seldom are subject-matter specialists who serve as college 
supervisors equipped to insure this translation. To do this, co-opera- 
tive supervision involving child development specialists as well as 
subject-matter authorities is recommended. Apparently it is chiefly 
in the student-teaching experience that the college student makes 
permanent ties between the nature of children and the nature of 
teaching. It is at this point in the preparation program, then, that 
the college needs to give great attention to making the mental-health 
approach a practical approach. 

Continued education of the teacher on the job can have highly 
beneficial effects in establishing the necessary connections between 
principles of mental health, on the one hand, and actual classroom 
practices on the other hand. Strides in this direction have been 
taken in workshops and work-conferences on human relations, as 
well as through regularly scheduled in-service education programs.’ 
Rankin and Dorsey described significant outcomes from a five-year 
project in Detroit which has combined the services of psychiatrists 
and psychologists with those of methodologists and instructional 
supervisors in dianosing classroom situations and proposing changes 
to be tried out by co-operating classroom teachers.1* 


D THE USE OF SPECIALISTS IN THE FIELD OF MENTAL HEALTH 


A third consideration looms with increasing importance for those 
who would equip teachers-to-be to deal constructively with the 
mental health of children and youth. This consideration involves 
provision of a greater opportunity for the classroom teacher to refer 
deviates to centers for psychological and remedial services. School 
systems are adding psychologists, counselors, clinicians, and special 
teachers at a rapid rate. Other community and governmental agen- 

“Hilda Taba et al, Diagnosing Human Relations Needs. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1952. 


Hilda Taba, Leadership Training in Intergroup Education: Evaluation of 
Workshops. Washington: American Council on Education, 1953- 


* Paul T. Rankin and J. M. Dorsey, “Detroit School Mental-Health Project: 
A Five-Year Report.” Mental Hygiene, XXXVII (April, 1953), 228-48. 
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cies are doing likewise. These facilities can be a great boon to the 
cause of mental health, but only if they are used effectively. The 
classroom teacher is increasingly called upon to play a new role, 
that of locating children in need of special services, referring them 
to the proper agency, and co-operating with the agency in thera- 
peutic measures. The prospective teacher needs more than casual 
acquaintance with work of such specialists. Some colleges are in- 
cluding reference to special services in the sequence of courses in 
community sociology, educational psychology, and the modern sec- 
ondary school. Other colleges are arranging for brief “internships” 
in such agencies as part of the laboratory experience program.'* 

It has been proposed that teacher-education programs have three 
outstanding characteristics designed to equip prospective teachers to 
deal constructively with the mental health of children and youth, 
The programs should revolve around two to four years of depth- 
study of children and youth. They should make a practical carry- 
over between the mental-health approach and what is learned about 
classroom procedures and teaching methods. Finally, they should 
provide students with adequate orientation to the specialized clinical 
and psychological services available to teachers in the modern school 
system. 


“ Maurice F. Freehill, “Social Group Work as a Teacher Laboratory,” 
Journal of Teacher Education, II (September, 1951), 204-8. 


CHAPTER XV 
Fostering T'eacber Growtb 


PAUL T. RANKIN 


Teaching is coming of age as a profession. It is being used less 
frequently by men as a stepping stone to other careers or by women 
as an interim occupation before marriage. Men increasingly tend to 
stay in the teaching profession. Women, in most sections of the 
country, no longer find that marriage means an automatic resigna- 
tion; rather do they continue to teach, although they may take 
some years off to have and to rear their children. 

The average teacher in 1955 has probably taught fifteen or more 
years and expects to continue for another fifteen or more years. 
In Detroit, for example, the median age of teachers in June, 1953; 
was 46.5 for women and 42.7 for men. The improved programs of 
initial teacher education which now prevail were not in effect when 
the overwhelming majority of teachers now in service had their 
training. Only a small minority of those who are now teaching 
received very much help during their college years to become effec- 
tive exponents of education judged to be good in terms of its effect 
on the mental health of their pupils. 

The problem, therefore, that confronts most school systems, 
and particularly those in large cities where tenure is the rule rather 
than the exception, is to help teachers now in service to grow in 
such ways as to make more certain that the children in their care 
will be mentally healthy. For the generation of teachers now in the 
schools, no changes in initial teacher education can be of much 
assistance. Reliance must be placed on growth and development on 
the job, supplemented by such summer school and off-campus classes 
as the teachers may take. Each school system needs to find ways 
through which the present staff may be stimulated and aided in their 
own growth process. It should be noted that the term “teacher” as 
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used here includes not only the classroom teacher but also the prin- 
cipal, the department head, the supervisor, the superintendent— 
indeed everyone who has qualifications as a teacher. 


Objectives 


The prime objective of teacher growth from the point of view 
of education for mental health is the kind of teacher whose total 
influence on the children and youth in his care will be to maintain 
and improve their mental health. Putting it negatively, the objective 
is a teacher who does not injure or lower the mental health of his 
pupils. 

As has been indicated in previous discussions ' in this yearbook, 
there is no conclusive research as to the characteristics of effective 
teachers —effective from the point of view of their good influence 
on the mental health of children in their care. The indications from 
the studies, however, may be expressed in the following specific 
goals: 


1. A teacher who likes children and youth. This is so fundamental and 
yet so simple that it seems almost unnecessary to state the fact. For- 
tunately, most teachers genuinely like children. Unfortunately, there 


are some who do not. 
2. A teacher who is himself well adjusted and mentally healthy and thus 


exemplifies mental health for his pupils. 
3. A teacher who is informed about what is known as to mental health 


in relation to education. 

4. A teacher who understands the general course of the growth and 
development of children, and who can use varied techniques for get- 
ting to know individual children and their needs. 

5. A teacher who provides a classroom climate conducive to mental 


health. 
6. A teacher who helps individual pupils meet their basic emotional 


needs. 
7. A teacher who can identify children with serious problems and who 


knows how and where to refer them for help. 


Potential Influences on Teacher Growth 
In order to plan effective ways of promoting teacher growth, 
let us examine the factors that may possibly help a teacher change 
and grow. 


1 See chap. xiii. 
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To a degree, everything that the teacher sees, feels, hears, reads, 
or experiences is potentially a source of change in his behavior. 
Occasionally a teacher may change materially after hearing a single 
talk, as for example a lecture by Hughes Mearns which describes 
the increased creativeness and happiness of children under certain 
conditions of encouragement and support. For another teacher a 
significant influence may be seeing a film like The Roots of Happi- 
ness, or The Feeling of Dependency. Another teacher may read a 
book like Father of the Man? and, in consequence, come to accept 
and appreciate more the children and families of a social class differ- 
ent from his own. Indeed, everything that the teacher experiences 
may bring about change in his attitudes and behavior. 

"There are two factors that appear to have especially great in- 
fluence on the quality and direction of a teacher's growth. One is the 
way the teacher himself is treated as a person. The teacher who 
feels secure in his job, who receives the recognition and praise due 
him from his superiors, who feels himself justly treated, who feels 
that he belongs to and is accepted by the group of which he is a 
member—such a teacher is predisposed toward continuing growth 
in his own mental health and in his ability to affect for the good 
the mental health of the children he teaches. On the contrary, the 
teacher who feels he has been passed over unjustly for promotion, 
who rarely or never gets a pat on the back for good work, or who 
is rejected by his associates is just as surely predisposed to poor 
mental health and to being a bad influence on his pupils. 

Note that it is not alone the type of treatment which he receives 
as a teacher in the school that affects his possibilities for growth. 
The way in which he is treated in his home and in his other associa- 
tions is also a factor affecting his personal adjustment. The teacher 
who is rejected by wife or husband at home, or who has some other 
serious problem outside of school, may find it difficult to maintain 
his own mental health and to grow professionally in his school work. 
In such cases the principal, other teachers, and the supervisor or the 
superintendent have a great opportunity to help by giving extra 
attention and consideration which may partially compensaté for the 
bad treatment at home. The kind of treatment which a teacher 


"Allison Davis and Robert J. Havighurst, Father the Man. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1947. q 
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receives at school, at home, or elsewhere has great implications for 
the extent of his own growth and emotional adjustment. 

A second major factor of high potential influence on the teacher's 
growth is the point of view held by the persons whom that teacher 
admires and likes. It is a matter of common knowledge that one 
tends to accept the attitudes and views held by those people whom 
one especially respects and cares for. Thus Miss Jones, a young, 
third-grade teacher, will tend to accept and adopt in her own prac- 
tice the point of view about children, or the means of getting to 
know individual children, or the general pattern of classroom con- 
trol used by the teacher next door, Mrs. Wysocki—if she admires 
Mrs. Wysocki as a teacher and likes her as a person. Similarly, Miss 
Jones will tend to accept and utilize the ideas of the principal—if 
she admires and likes that principal. Contrariwise, Miss Jones is 
likely to deny and not to adopt the personal qualities and classroom 
practices of another teacher whom she does not admire and like. 
In general, one tends to change one’s own attitudes in the direction 
of those held by persons who are admired and liked, and away from 
those held by persons who are not respected and admired. There 
is also a tendency for one to take on the values accepted by most of 
the group in which one finds himself. 

If these are two of the major factors affecting the growth of a 
teacher, the implications seem rather clear. The first is to see to it 
that every teacher feels he is treated well, both generally as a person 
in all his contacts and specifically as a member of the educational 
staff. The second is to seek to influence the leaders—the persons 
who have greatest prestige with teachers—in the direction desired. 
It should be noted that “leaders” as the term is here used include 
not only those in positions of status leadership, such as principals, 
officers of teacher organizations, supervisors, and superintendents, 
but also those who are accepted, looked up to, admired, and fol- 
lowed by other teachers even though they may not be in positions 
of authority. 


Ways of Fostering Teacher Growth 


Recent years have seen a marked change in the pattern of cur- 
riculum improvement and promotion of teacher growth. The em- 
phasis is being placed increasingly on participation in planning and 
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carrying out such programs by all the people who are affected by 
them. It is significant that the recent publications of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development ? stress that real 
changes in the experiences afforded children in schools are most 
likely to be made when teachers share with principals and super- 
visors and others in making the decisions as to which changes are 
to be made. What this means for teacher growth in the field of 
mental health is that the planning needs to be done co-operatively 
by the various members of the school staff, including certainly 
the teachers, the principals, and the supervisors as well as the 
superintendent. 

Some elements in any truly comprehensive plan are suggested. 


1. Provide atmospbere in tbe school system conducive to good 
mental health im teachers, One aspect of the school setting which 
has received great attention for many years is salary. Great strides 
have been made in this regard generally throughout the country. 
The figures show that the average salary for teachers went up from 
$1,408 in 1938-39 to $3,530 in 1952-53. The increases, however, have 
barely kept up with the rising cost of living, and in consequence 
teachers have not really gained much in terms of purchasing power 
of their wages. The shortage of teachers nationally has tended to 
force salaries up; many communities have achieved salary levels 
which would have been thought impossible twenty years ago. 
Nevertheless, the general feeling among teachers is that they are 
not adequately paid for their services. 

There has been substantial improvement in one aspect of the 
salary question. That is the more general acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of the single salary schedule, in which teachers are on the 
same salary schedule for equivalent training and experience regard- 
less of whether they teach in elementary, junior high, or senior high 
schools. The effect of this has been to have most teachers feel better 
about their work because the caste system of different pay for 
different grades taught is gone. But it should be noted that not all 
high-school teachers are happy about the change. 

“Fringe” benefits, likewise, have increased greatly. Retirement 

* Creating a Good Environment for Learning. 1954 Yearbook of the Asso- 
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provisions are general; sick leave has become more generous and is 
usually cumulative; sabbatical leave and exchange-teaching are be- 
ginning to be encouraged. 

Another aspect of the school atmosphere important in terms of 
teachers’ mental health is working conditions. Great progress is 
observable since the period when teachers were expected to adhere 
to personal standards different from those expected of other pro- 
fessional people in the community. Fortunately, in most commu- 
nities throughout the nation teachers are as free as other workers 
to dance or not as they please, to smoke or not, to teach a Sunday 
School class or not. In most school systems, women teachers may 
marry and keep their jobs. Again, in most school systems they are 
frce to join or not to join the organizations of their choice—barring 
only subversive organizations. Physical surroundings affect teachers; 
classrooms that are clean, well ventilated, well lighted, and attrac- 
tively decorated promote morale. Working conditions for teachers 
are definitely better than they were two or three decades ago. In 
individual communities, however, there may still be much to be 
done along this line to make the teaching situation one which results 
in having teachers feel good about their jobs. 

An important element in the atmosphere is the degree to which 
school personnel feel that they have the right to share in decisions 
which affect them. In this area also, significant progress has been 
made. In most school systems teachers may express their views and 
may have some influence in the decisions as to the schools in which 
they are to teach, the grades or classes which they teach, the extra- 
curricular assignments they have, the selection of the curriculum 
for their pupils, etc. Where they are consulted on such matters 
and where they share in the decisions—even though they may not 
have predominant influence—they feel better about their positions 
and their relations to the school system. 

"What has been said about teachers holds for other categories of 
school personnel. Principals, too, want to have some say about the 
schools to which they are assigned, the types of local curricular 
adjustments to be made, and the relations with parents and parent 
organizations. Supervisors, whether known by that name or as 
curriculum consultants or some other title, likewise want to have a 
share in helping to make the decisions in which they are involved. 
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It is particularly important that teachers have the right to take 
part in the development and adaptation of the curriculum, in the 
selection of textbooks and other instructional aids, and in general 
in all the major decisions concerning instruction and their personal 
relations to pupils. The trend is clearly toward what is called demo- 
cratic participation in decision-making, but always within some 
limits. After all, the school system is an agency of the state and of 
the people of the state to carry on the function of education. In 
the last analysis, the decisions are made by the people through their 
elected representatives on boards of education and their chief execu- 
tives. Experience shows, however, that widespread participation 
yields better total results and certainly maintains better morale. 

2. Help teachers meet their own basic emotional needs. Edu- 
cational literature in recent years has included much discussion of 
the emotional aspects of education and the emotional needs of chil- 
dren that require satisfaction if those children are to be well adjusted, 
happy persons. Thus, for example, Educating for American Citizen- 
ship * includes a chapter entitled “Meeting Basic Emotional Needs.” 
This chapter shows some of the ways in which teachers can help 
children become well-adjusted persons and good citizens by helping 
them meet their greatest needs. Children want to belong, to be 
accepted in their families and their school groups. They feel the 
need for achievement and for the experience of success. They have 
need for love and affection, for emotional response from others, for 
warmth in their human relations. They need to be free from intense 
feelings of guilt. 

Teachers, too, have these same basic emotional needs. All people 
do. Consider the teacher newly assigned to a school. How neces- 
sary it is for him to feel very soon that he is welcome there, that 
his colleagues accept him as a fellow-teacher. How especially im- 
portant this is for the new teacher when he is new not only to his 
particular building but to teaching itself, His own feeling about 
himself and his self-respect depend in large degree on his acceptance 
by those with whom he works. 

Every teacher needs recognition. It is all very well to say that 

‘Educating for American Citizenship. 1954 Yearbook of the American 
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a job well done is its own reward. That is true, but only within 
limits. Every person feels the need at some time or another to be 
reassured that his work is approved by those with whom he asso- 
ciates, and particularly by those in positions of authority over him. 
Fortunate is the teacher whose principal has something good to say 
about his work and finds a number of occasions to give him a pat 
on the back. For the need for recognition is not one that can be 
satisfied once for all. One's sense of worth must be proved again 
and again to one's self by new achievements, new successes, new 
evidences of the recognition by other people of those successes. 

The teacher who feels that he is accepted in his work group, who 
has frequent experience of success and recognition, who feels eco- 
nomically secure, who is reasonably free from fear, who can give 
and receive love and affection, -who has genuine self-respect—such 
a teacher is able to help children in his care to meet their basic needs 
and to grow toward well-adjusted personality. 

3. Present to teachers the evidence as to the importance of 
mental health in education. Mental health is a relatively new term 
in educational literature. A generation ago it was not discussed; 
indeed, the concept of functional mental health itself as distinct 
from the mere absence of mental illness is a development of the 
twentieth century. Teachers ought to know something of the mag- 
nitude of the problem of mental illness in this country and in the 
world. The teacher’s knowledge of the fact that more than half 
the hospital beds in the United States are occupied by mental 
patients may give a new appreciation of the importance of mental 
health as compared with that of physical. health. 

The relation between mental health and delinquency needs to 
be known by teachers. Thus William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner 
said: 

In the main, the immediate precipitating cause of delinquent behavior 
is in the emotional life of the delinquent: in his feeling about himself, 
his conditions and circumstances. Though he is usually unable to phrase 
his discontent, he is nevertheless an unsatisfied individual. The really 


satisfied youngster is not delinquent. Delinquency is a reactive, im- 
pulsive endeavor to find direct or indirect substitutive satisfactions for 


natural urges. i [ , 
Most influential, as the background whence spring the feelings, atti- 


tudes, and behavior of the child and adolescent, is the life of the family, 
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the interrelationships among its members, and their ideals. Very often, 
indeed, the delinquent is a child who feels unwanted, unloved, discrim- 
inated against, unjustly condemned or punished, unrecognized as an indi- 
vidual having rights and needs, Though this background is generally well 
established before the child comes in contact with the church or school, 
yet the school may increase or diminish the satisfactions that tend to pro- 
duce delinquency. . . . 

Were all youth leaders, including teachers, to project themselves into 
the life situations of delinquent boys and girls, envisaging the numerous 
stresses that beset them, they would make a more sympathetic response to 
the needs of such children. Moreover, leader and teacher would thus 
become more keenly aware of the principle that it is conditions within 
the child and his environment, often open to remedy, that have made the 
child delinquent.5 


A host of recent developments give evidence of the importance 
of mental health. The growing attention to family-life education 
shows that schools are attempting to do more to equip boys and 
girls to live better in their present families and to prepare for their 
own families—always from the point of view of better mental 
health. Child guidance clinics have sprung up throughout the coun- 
try to help maladjusted children. Studies of the growth and develop- 
ment of children have a large place in the initial education of teach- 
ers. The books for parents, notably Spock's Pocket Book of Baby 
and Child Carey are organized largely around the upbringing of 
children to preserve their mental health at the highest possible level. 

A good presentation of mental-health problems and of the re- 
sources for service is given in an issue of the Annals of the American 
Acadamy of Political and Social Science.t 

Teachers who are aware of the importance of mental health will 
have a better background for their teaching and a stronger motiva- 
tion to deal with their pupils so as to promote mental health. Fur- 
thermore, such information will equip them better to,teach the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene to their own pupils. 


* Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools, pp. 45-46. Forty-seventh Yearbook 


of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948. 


* Benjamin Spock, Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care. New York: Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1946. 


* "Mental Health in the United States,” Annals of the American Academy 
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4. Provide means through which teachers may gain greater 
understanding of children generally and greater ability to learn to 
know particular children. It is unlikely that a teacher who has been 
teaching fifteen or twenty years had, in his own initial teacher 
training, very much study of the growth and development of chil- 
dren or of ways of studying individual children. It is with such 
older teachers that there is special need for an in-service program to 
fill the gap. The work of Gesell, Olson, and others has led to a 
great accumulation of knowledge about the characteristics of chil- 
dren of various age groups. This knowledge needs to become a part 
of the educational equipment of teachers, 

A distinction should be made between the understanding of the 
general characteristics of children of ages eight, nine, and ten, for 
example, and the ability to know a particular eight-year-old. While 
it is true that there are certain general characteristics of eight-year- 
olds, yet individual eight-year-olds differ greatly among themselves. 
If the teacher is to deal with Doris as a distinctive individual per- 
sonality, it is necessary to understand her—to use varied means to 
become acquainted with her feelings, her situation, and her dis- 
tinctive needs. The volume, Helping Teachers Understand Chil- 
dren,’ by the staff of the Division of Child Development and 
Teacher personnel of the Commission on Teacher Education, is 
devoted entirely to aids in this direction. Another volume, Under- 
standing the Group Behavior of Boys and Girls? directs attention 
to what may be learned about children through observation of their 
relations in groups. 

One such approach is observation. Hymes?!? shows how the 
bully, the show-off, and the overly shy child tell the observing 
teacher what they really feel and want by their conduct rather 
than by their words. Another approach is home visits and talks 
with the parents Through such contacts, the teacher may get new 
insight into the child and his needs. Drawing, writings, and other 

* Commission on Teacher Education, Helping Teachers Understand Chil- 
dren. Washington: American Council on Education, 1945. 


*Ruth Cunningham and Others, Understanding tbe Group Bebavior of 
Boys and Girls, New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951. 


? James L. Hymes, Jr., Teacher Listen: The Children Speak. New York: 
New York Committee on Mental Health of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, 1949. 
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creative products will often reveal to the sensitive teacher much of 
the inner feelings of the children who produce them. Still another 
approach is the use of the newer tests of personality, such as the 
“California Test of Personality,” “The Wishing Well," the “SRA 
Youth Inventory,” and the “Problem Check List.” A child’s condi- 
tion as to health may affect his personality. 

The sociometric approach is one of the newer ones that can be 
very helpful in giving the teacher a better understanding of the 
child in his relation to other children in the group.!? 18 The anec- 
dotal record,!* or behavior journal, may be used to keep track of 
specific items of observed behavior. A succession of such records 
about a particular child can add greatly to the teacher’s under- 
standing of that particular child. 

All of this has been to say that any plan to help teachers become 
more effective promoters of mental health should include steps to 
help teachers get better understanding of children generally and 
some techniques through which they may become well acquainted 
with children individually. 

5. Make available to the teacher resources to help him with 
children who have more serious problems. Even though the teacher 
himself may be happy and well adjusted, may appreciate the im- 
portance of mental health in education, and have a real understand- 
ing of his pupils, yet there will be some children whose problems 
are so severe that further help is required. There is growing recog- 
nition that it is the responsibility of the school system to aid in pro- 
viding such help. Many school systems in cities now provide visit- 
ing teachers who have had some training in psychiatric social work 
and who have more time than the classroom teacher to work in- 
tensively with the children who have serious problems. There may 
also be a psychological clinic, with clinical psychologists and con-' 

” Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education, Health Conditions 


Affecting the Personality of School Youth. Chicago: American Medical Asso- 
ciation; Washington; National Education Association, 1952. 


x Helen Hall Jennings, Sociometry and Group Relations. Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1948. 


oh Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, How to Con- 
struct a Sociogram. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. 
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sultation service from a psychiatrist. There may be a child guidance 
clinic in the community. Some of these resources need to be avail- 
able if the teacher is not to feel too frustrated when he comes upon 
a problem too great for him to handle. 

The situation is very different in rural and in urban school sys- 
tems. The teacher in an isolated one-room school usually has avail- 
able no resources of the types mentioned. Fortunately, the move- 
ment toward consolidated school districts brings with it the oppor- 
tunity for providing such special services even to the relatively iso- 
lated school unit. 

It is not enough merely to have such resources available, how- 
ever. Teachers may require help in learning to identify those of 
their pupils who are in greatest need of such specialized attention 
and treatment. They need to know about the resources and the 
steps to be taken to refer children with some assurance that they will 
be studied and their needs met. They may require guidance in their 
own follow-up with these same pupils. 

6. Set up a personal consultation service for use by teachers to 
help them with their own personal problems. Teachers have prob- 
lems of their own that affect their relations with their pupils and 
their effectiveness in helping those pupils grow into well-adjusted 
persons, The teacher whose own child has leukemia does not auto- 
matically forget that fact when he comes to school. The teacher 
who is having trouble with her husband because of inability to work 
out a satisfactory relationship with his mother in their home can 
scarcely do justice to her own work in school. The teacher who 
has just lost her mother after taking care of her for thirty years 
may have suffered an emotional deprivation that makes it hard for 
her to conduct herself in the best possible manner in relation to her 
children at this time. These are but a few examples of the kinds of 
difficulties faced by many teachers. What can the school system do 
to help teachers in such situations? 

Many industrial plants, faced with the problem of lowered pro- 
duction by an employee because of personal problems, have set up 
special counseling services for their employees. The attempt has 
been made to organize these in such a way that employees will feel 
free to go to the counselors with their problems. In many cases it 
is difficult, if not impossible, for the employee to go to his foreman 
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because of fear that the foreman may talk too much to others, or 
because of doubt that he can really be of assistance. Qualified coun- 
selors, however, are trained to keep such communications confi- 
dential; usually they either can help or can guide the employee to 
some agency or individual who can. 

Schools, however, have not generally adopted any such plan. 
Often it is felt that the principal or supervisor or personnel officer 
can serve as a counselor to the teacher who is in trouble. In many 
school systems the need is not recognized at all. In some places 
the need is recognized, but the school administration fears that any 
such counseling service would be considered an invasion of the 
teacher's privacy and would thus be unwelcome. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that teachers do face difficult situations in their per- 
sonal lives and those situations do need to be met if the teacher 
is to be at his best in his work with his pupils. In reality, the need 
is greater in education than in industry, for in education the teacher 
is working with human beings rather than with inanimate objects. 
The teacher who is worried about money or the health of his wife 
is not the only one who is affected; his pupils are inevitably in- 
fluenced by his feelings even though they may not know the cause 
of those feelings. It seems, therefore, desirable to make some pro- 
vision for helping teachers with their personal problems, either 
through a counseling service administered by the school system or 
by reference to appropriate agencies in the community, such as the 
Family Service Society, 


Approaches to Teacher Growth 


Many different approaches have been used and can be used in 
individual schools and school systems where the goal is to help 
every teacher achieve maximum emotional health himself and to 
make effective contacts with children, such as to promote their 
emotional adjustment. Probably the commonest approach, and 
potentially a very effective one, is the personal contact between 
the teacher and his principal or supervisor who listens to the teacher, 
perhaps observes him in action, and tries to help him in his teaching 
situation, Other approaches include the use of teachers’ meetings, 
the reading and discussion of books and pamphlets on the subject, 
the provision of special institutes, the presentation and discussion of 
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mental-health films and plays, the use of teaching demonstrations, 
the provision of special consultants, and the conduct of special 
courses. 

Personal Conference. The personal conference between the 
teacher and his supervisor or principal is used widely to help the 
teacher improve his instruction in reading, or chemistry, or arith- 
metic. It can be used, likewise, to help the teacher learn how to 
conduct himself with his children in such a manner as to promote 
their mental health. The effectiveness of such conferences depends 
upon the degree to which there is mutual respect between the two 
participants and the degree to which the supervisor or consultant 
has something to contribute to the teacher. One of the most help- 
ful things the principal can do is just to listen to the teacher, and 
let the teacher relieve himself by talking to a sympathetic listener. 
Nonthreatening conversation !? can be healing. 

Teachers’ Meetings. The teachers’ meeting is the other most 
commonly used device for promoting teacher growth from any 
point of view. It has the advantage of making use of the joint ex- 
perience and thinking of the entire group as they address themselves 
to the problem of how best to utilize the activities of the school in 
maintaining and improving the mental health of the children, The 
teachers’ meeting may make good use of some of the other ap- 
proaches to be described, such as films, plays, and appropriate 
printed materials, The faculty meeting is the place where teachers 
expect to have treated those matters considered to be of greatest 
importance by the school administration. It is, therefore, appropriate 
that education for mental health should be included in the agenda of 
such meetings. 

Institutes. An effective way to give emphasis to education for 
mental health is to set up an institute or series of meetings for all 
the teachers in the school system or in a division, such as in the 
high schools. In some communities where the opening week is 
devoted to a teachers’ institute, much of the attention may be given 
to mental health. In other communities, a series of meetings may 
be organized to deal particularly with the implications of mental 
health for schools. Such an institute may well include talks by 


"How We Help Each Other,” Religion and Health, Il. (September, 
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psychiatrists or other specialists, mental-health films, and oppor- 
tunities for discussion. 

The institutes held in the city of Detroit may be mentioned as 
an example. These were generally conducted in the pattern of three 
weekly sessions of two and a half hours each, held usually in the 
late afternoon or evening. Attendance was voluntary. Some insti- 
tutes were set up for groups chosen on the basis of common pro- 
fessional interest, such as the elementary-school principals, spon- 
sored by their organization, Elementary-School Principals of De- 
troit; the superintendents of the metropolitan area, sponsored by 
the Metropolitan Detroit Bureau of Co-operative School Studies; 
the school cafeteria managers; the special-education teachers; and 
the heads of departments of vocational education. In an institute 
thus organized it was possible for the psychiatrist and the discussion 
leaders to direct the presentation and discussion in terms of the 
specialized problems and interests of the particular group of educa- 
tional workers for whom the institute was planned. 

Other institutes were organized on a regional basis. Most of 
them were conducted for the teachers in the eight elementary-school 
districts into which Detroit is divided. Each district consists of 
about thirty elementary schools, with approximately six hundred 
teachers. This type of institute usually was sponsored by the prin- 
cipals, the supervising principal, and the district and individual 
school committees on democratic human relations. In most cases the 
sponsors made quite an occasion of the institutes. Tea and cookies 
were provided for a brief social period preceding each session, fos- 
tering good feeling and compensating somewhat for the fact that 
the institutes usually were added to the end of a teaching day. 

The institutes constituted a successful means of bringing the 
subject of mental health to the attention of a great number of 
teachers. During a two-year period there were twenty-seven differ- 
ent institutes, with a total of 3,680 teachers, principals, and admin- 
istrators involved. No formal attempt was made to appraise the 
reactions of those who attended these institutes. Informal com- 
ments of many participants, however, indicated that, in general, 
teachers felt they had received new help in conducting their own 
classes more nearly in accordance with the principles of good 
menta] health. 
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Publisbed Materials. Publications of various kinds have a large 
place in any school program to increase teacher concern with mental 
health and teacher competence in promoting it. Materials are avail- 
able in wide variety. There are, for example, a number of volumes 
devoted to the general subject of mental health in education. Among 
these are two yearbooks of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development: Mental Health in the Classroom '? and Fos- 
tering Mental Health in Our Schools." There are various books for 
teachers, such as those by Redl and Wattenberg ?? and by Fenton.’ 
There is the report of the Commission on Teacher Education ?? 
mentioned previously. One of the major reports of the Detroit 
Citizenship Education Study ?! presents many suggestions as to ways 
in which good mental health may be developed in schools as a means 
to building good citizenship. 

Pamphlets are more likely to be read by teachers than are books, 
except when teachers become intensely concerned about the prob- 
lem. One particularly useful pamphlet ?? is written primarily to help 
teachers first to understand themselves better. The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, now the National Association for Mental 
Health, has published many booklets. Of these, special note may be 
made of Mental Hygiene in tbe Classroom.?* Another publication ?* 

1 Mental Health in tbe Classroom. Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department 


of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, National Education Association. 
Washington: National Education Association, 1940. 


" Fostering Mental Healtb in Our Scbools. 1950 Yearbook of the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Washington: National 
Education Association, 1950. 

3 Fritz Redl and William W. Wattenberg, Mental Hygiene in Teaching. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1951. 


? Norman Fenton, Mental Hygiene in Scbool Practice. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1951. 
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? Elmer F. Pflieger and Grace L. Weston, Emotional Adjustment: A Key 
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for teachers stresses the point that children's feelings need to be con- 
sidered just as much as other facts about them. The Shaftels 2° have 
described role-playing as an approach for teachers who wish to help 
children become more sensitive to the feelings of others in various 
situations. 

Schools systems which value mental-health outcomes are placing 
in their professional libraries books and pamphlets of the types men- 
tioned. Effort is made to acquaint teachers with the availability of 
the materials. Individual schools are encouraged and helped to in- 
clude mental-health publications in their school professional libraries. 
Pamphlets of high value and low cost may be provided for indi- 
vidual teachers. Teachers’ meetings, on occasion, are planned around 
discussions of these materials. 

Films. Numerous films are available on various aspects of mental 
health. They can be used in teachers’ meetings and institutes to 
give teachers a better understanding of factors in home and school 
that bear on mental health, Some of the films 2% that appear to be 
of greatest value for teacher groups are Shyness, First Lessons, Feel- 
ings of Depression, Feeling of Hostility, Feeling of Rejection, Emo- 
tional Health, Children Growing Up with Other People, This is 
Robert, Meeting Emotional Needs in Childhood, Angry Boy, and 
Passion for Life. Some of the newer films, such as Palmour Street 
and Roots of Happiness, have been liked especially well because they 
Stress positive mental health rather than neuroses and psychoses. 

Plays. A new approach to teachers in relation to education for 
mental health is the use of some recently developed brief plays. 
These one-act plays have been prepared through the co-operation 
of the American Theatre Wing and the National Association for 
Mental Health. Most of them have been written by Nora Stirling, 
a playwright of the American Theatre Wing, with the aid of an 
advisory committee of psychiatrists, educators, and others compe- 
tent in the area of mental hygiene. 


* George Shaftel and Fannie R. Shaftel, Role-Playing the Problem Story: 
An Approach to Human Relations in the Classroom. New York: National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, 1952. 


^ A major source of information about films relating to mental health in 
education is the National Association for Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19, New York. 
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The series ?* includes the following titles which deal with the 
handling of children: Scattered Showers, Fresh Variable Winds, 
High-Pressure Area, And You Never Know, and The Case of the 
Missing Handshake. Another play, The Ins and Outs, is focused on 
the problem of cliques in school. The Room Upstairs deals with 
the problems in a home with three generations—children, parents, 
and a grandparent. New Fountains?* is about the treatment in 
home and school of an adolescent girl who is convalescing from 
polio, All these plays are relatively easy to present, for they require 
no scenery or elaborate costuming. They are short. Each is directed 
to some one aspect of mental health. Each is accompanied by an 
excellent discussion guide. 

These plays are well written and exert a powerful influence on 
teachers and parents who see them. They are designed to be fol- 
lowed by full discussion, which usually is lively and active. 

Special Consultants. Another procedure that has been found 
helpful is to furnish to a school faculty a specialist in mental health 
who is made available part time as a consultant to the staff, This 
specialist may be a psychiatrist, a clinical psychologist, a psychiatric 
social worker, or an expert in group dynamics. The important thing 
is that he be competent in the broad field of education for mental 
health. i 

The consultant may be used in a variety of ways. One school 
assigned the consultant the task of visiting about the school for the 
primary purpose of discovering sources of tension and friction. 
From time to time he would be asked to discuss his findings and 
their implications with the administration and the faculty. 

In another school the teachers were told the consultant would 
visit their classes at their request and would then be glad to talk 
with each individual teacher about any questions he might have. 
Also the consultant met with any interested teachers after school 
one afternoon a week. The result of a semester on this plan was a 
great increase in security and self-respect on the part of teachers 
and a greater sensitiveness to their pupils. 


* Available from the National Association for Mental Health, 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, New York. 


?* Available from National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., 120 Broad- 
way, New York s, New York. 
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Courses. Recognition of the importance of mental health has led 
many school systems to encourage teachers already in service to 
take courses in education for mental health in summer sessions or 
in university extension classes. In some cities a special course has 
been developed to meet the needs of mature teachers who desire 
additional understanding in this field. One such course is described 
as an illustration. 

In an extensive project in the Detroit public schools?? heavy 
reliance was placed on a course developed especially for the purpose 
and given under the joint auspices of the University of Michigan 
and Wayne University. This course was conducted for a semester, 
with sixteen sessions of two and a half hours each. Each session 
included a film or recording on mental health, an hour's lecture by 
a psychiatrist, and an hour in a discussion group led by a psycholo- 
gist, psychiatric social worker, or other person qualified in the fields 
of mental health and education. The films and recordings were 
chosen to present dramatically various aspects of mental health and 
the conditions that make for good or bad mental health. The lec- 
tures by the psychiatrists dealt with such topics as “The Prevalence 
of Mental Conflict,” “How the Psychiatrist Views Problem Be- 
havior,” “The Influence of the Family Constellation,” “The Effects 
of Immediate Preschool Experiences,” “The Impact of School on 
the Child,” “Preadolescents and Their Problems,” “Development in 
Adolescence,” “Which Children Need Special Help,” “Resources 
for Special Help and How to Use Them,” “Nervous Habits,” “Ag- 
gression and Hostility,” “Withdrawing Behavior,” “Authority Rela- 
tionships in the Lives of Children,” “Group Atmosphere in the Class- 
room,” and “The Role of the Teacher.” During the discussion 
periods in small groups, the teachers talked over the ideas presented 
in the films and lectures and sought to apply them to their own 
teaching. Also they were able to bring up some of their own class- 
room problems and to secure the help of other teachers and of the 
discussion leader, 

Over a period of five years, a total of twenty-eight hundred 
teachers took this course. An effort was made to secure an appraisal 
from these teachers by sending out an inquiry form about six months 


* Paul T. Rankin and John M. Dorsey, “The Detroit School Mental-Health 
Project: A Five-Year Report,” Mental Hygiene, XXXVII (April 1953), 228-48. 
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after each group had completed the course. Although there were 
forty items in the questionnaire, only one will be reported here. 
It is the question, *What do you think was the main change in you 
by taking the course?" Here are some representative answers: 


I am more likely to accept each child as he is. 

I felt more adequate in many situations which were previously 
difficult. 

I became more tolerant of my pupils’ and co-workers’ ideas and be- 
havior. 

It sort of “smoothed out” some of my tensions. 

I pay more attention to the quiet child. 

I don’t make so many snap judgments. 

I cannot detect any major change. 

I think I understand myself better. 

I try to give more to the child who needs more because of his lack 
of parental guidance and understanding. 


It is fair to say that the changes most frequently mentioned in 
the replies were these: more heedful self-observation, a feeling of 
greater understanding of children, greater patience with them, and 
greater desire to meet children’s basic needs. 


Summary 


What schools do in promoting the mental health of their pupils 
during the next ten years will depend primarily on the teachers now 
in service. Many of these teachers had little or no contact with the 
field of mental health in their college training for teaching. In con- 
sequence, they will need to develop on the job their understandings 
and skills in this field if they are to be most effective in helping their 
pupils to be mentally healthy. Á 

The teacher must do his own growing, in mental health as in 
any other field. All that his colleagues or principal or supervisor 
can do to help is to stimulate, aid, and support him in his own 
growth process. 

The goal of this process of self-growth is the kind of teacher 
whose total influence on his pupils is to maintain and to improve 
their mental health and emotional adjustment. 

A key factor in promoting the growth of a teacher in mental 
health education is to make sure that he feels he is being treated 
decently and humanely by those with whom he works. Another 
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important factor is leaders who, themselves, exemplify mental health 
and who give mental health a high priority in their educational 
planning. 

"Teacher growth in power to influence pupil mental health posi- 
tively may be fostered in several ways. These include general pro- 
visions that promote teacher morale, aid to teachers in meeting their 
own basic emotional needs, study of child growth and development, 
resources to which extreme cases may be referred, and consultation 
services available to teachers themselves. 

Many approaches may be used, such as teachers’ meetings and 
institutes, books, pamphlets, films, plays, special consultants, and 
courses. 

The purpose of the entire discussion has been to help teachers 
and school administrators grow in their ability to make the living 
conditions in the school and the classroom more conducive to the 
development of mental health in both the pupils and the staff 
members. 


SECTION V 


MENTAL HEALTH FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 


CHAPTER XVI 


Implications of tbe Yearbook for tbe Improvement of 
Mental Healtb in Our Scbools 


THE YEARBOOK COMMITTEE 


Mental hygiene and modern education are so closely interrelated 
that it is as futile to plan a mental-health program without recogni- 
tion of the role that the school is to play as it would be to conceive 
of a program of modern education without consideration of its 
effects upon the student's mental health. In chapter i, Rivlin traces 
briefly the history of mental health in modern education and sets 
forth the basic point of view that generally prevails throughout 
the volume. However, a number of other positions and approaches 
are presented. In fact, the volume may be considered eclectic in 
nature. 

It is essential that the teacher recognize the difference between 
his role and that of the psychiatrist, if he wishes to be most effective 
in assisting children to develop attitudes and habits that will enable 
them to become mature adults, that is, adults who are capable of 
working and playing with other people, willing to face the very real 
problems that confront them without handicapping themselves by 
brooding over imaginary difficulties. 


The Role of the Teacher and of the Psychiatrist 

The clinical psychologist and the psychiatrist often deal with 
only one child or with a small group in therapy, whereas the class- 
toom teacher works with thirty or forty children at a time. The 
very fact that the teacher deals with the children in a large group 
makes the teaching process more complex because the actions and 
attitudes of each child are affected so markedly by the large-group 
situation. A class consists of more than merely an aggregation of 
individuals, and the learning experiences of the group will not be 
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satisfactory unless the teacher can identify the role of each child 
in the group. 

In addition, the psychiatrist may take years to study a child and 
to achieve an understanding of his motivation, whereas the teacher 
must be prepared to work with a new group at the end of a 
semester, or, at most, usually a year. Perhaps teachers cannot hope 
to understand an individual child as deeply as a psychiatrist, yet 
the teacher does have the advantage of daily and continuous contacts 
with children. 

The psychiatrist’s attitude toward learning is often different from 
the teacher’s because the psychologist is not primarily and tradi- 
tionally concerned with academic attainment. Although the clinical 
psychologist, the psychiatrist, and the teacher are working toward 
the same goal of helping young people achieve wholesome emo- 
tional adjustment, each has a different function to perform. We 
gain little if the teacher employs procedures that are peculiarly 
appropriate for a clinical worker or if the psychiatrist or psycholo- 
gist dictates classroom practices which the teacher is expected to 
follow. For this reason, the writers of this yearbook have con- 
sistently emphasized appropriate ways in which teachers, psychi- 
atrists, and psychologists can co-operate to contribute to the wel- 
fare of each child. 

The administrator, too, must co-operate to provide conditions 
for the optimum development of pupils. Granted that teachers and 
administrators have many avenues for working toward the improve- 
ment of mental health, their effectiveness is bound to be increased 
when they take fullest advantage of opportunities to profit from 
the knowledge and skills of others who are working in the behavior 
sciences and when they co-operate fully with others who are also 
concerned with the improvement in mental health. To be sure, 
co-operation is a reciprocal arrangement and cannot be assured 
merely by the efforts of school personnel alone. Even so, teachers 
and administrators must familiarize themselves with the achievements 
and the facilities of their colleagues in other fields who can help 
improve the emotional adjustment of the school population. In 
chapter ii, Ruth Strang has presented the opinions of leaders in vari- 
ous fields of research and study and has suggested the contributions 
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these studies are making toward the attainment of the objectives of 
the mental-health program. 


Mental Healtb and tbe Learning Process 

This concern for the students’ mental health permeates educa- 
tional thinking and is bound to influence the teacher’s conception 
of what has traditionally been his major function, namely that of 
stimulating and guiding learning. How a student learns depends to 
no small extent upon his emotional health. In turn, it is fitting to 
recognize that attitude and motive are powefful determinants of 
learning. The recognition, too, that al] behavior is motivated gives 
a deeper meaning to the term motivation which is no longer con- 
sidered as a set of devices designed to trick a youngster into learn- 
ing something the teacher is eager to have him learn. To be effective 
guides, teachers must try to gain a thorough understanding of each 
child. They will then interpret learning in terms of growth and 
development. Moreover, once teachers understand how children 
learn, they are in better position to understand why some children 
acquire behavior problems that interfere with wholesome emotional 
adjustment while others learn to adjust so well that they can make 
maximum use of their abilities and potentialities. In chapter iti, 
Carroll has reviewed pertinent literature and has focused attention 
upon how mental health affects learning and upon what can be done 
to foster mental health and to stimulate more effective instruction. 


The Home and the School Co-operate To Foster 
Mental Health 


The personality of an individual is to a large extent the product 
of the several environments in which he has lived. Since the founda- 
tions of the personality structure are laid during infancy and child- 
hood, it is clear that the home, the school, and the community in 
which the individual is reared are extremely important. The new- 
born infant brings into his world inherited potentialities which, 
through the years, are inhibited, or warped, or developed by his 
interaction with his environment. If the home, the school, and the 
community do their work well, the likelihood of a successful and 
happy life is greatly enhanced. 

The home gets the child first, a fact of tremendous importance. 
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All that the infant knows of life comes from these early relation- 
ships with the members of the family group and from the much 
less significant contacts which he has with his impersonal environ- 
ment. Bonaro Overstreet explains in chapter iv: “What life is ex- 
perienced to be in the home becomes, in large measure, for each 
individual, what life is interpreted to be in the wider human scene.” 
If the home life is secure, if the developing child experiences 
warmth in his relationships with the members of his family, he 
learns to feel secure in later relationships and approaches them with 
confidence. If, on the other hand, marked insecurity is present 
within his family and he feels unwanted and unloved, then anxiety 
grows apace and the child learns to expect rejection and failure. 
Visualizing the continuing influence of childhood experiences, Mrs. 
Overstreet, in the chapter previously mentioned, speaks of three 
psychological axioms: 


One is that no human being can be his best self if he is always trying 
to be someone else instead of himself. The second is that he cannot be 
his best self unless he enjoys a reasonable self-respect and sense of worth. 
The third is that—particularly in childhood, but in some measure 
throughout life—his estimate of himself reflects the treatment he receives 
from the key figures in his environment. 


These axioms point the way to the nature of the contributions 
which should be made by the home and, later, although not so 
directly, by the school and by the community. The good home 
provides a permissive situation in which the child dares to be him- 
self, one in which he feels free to reach out for new experiences. 
There his personality is respected, the self-respect in turn resulting 
in respect for others. There he learns to see himself as a worthy 
individual with a right to his share of success and happiness. He 
sees himself as others have seen him, and, with increasing maturity, 
he sees others to a considerable extent as he sees himself. 

In our American culture the school is second only to the home 
in its effect upon personality development, including mental health. 
Most of what the child knows about people and about life up to 
the age of five or six has been learned from the members of his 
family. Then the school takes over, in part, sharing the responsi- 
bility with the home, and for several years exerts a vital influence 
upon him. The school which promotes sound mental health is gov- 
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erned by the same fundamental concepts that are found in the home 
which promotes sound mental health. In chapter v, Olson and 
Wattenberg have briefly described those concepts which are most 
significant. Although the terminology is different, they are basically 
the same as those given by Mrs. Overstreet in her discussion of the 
home. Olson and Wattenberg stress the importance of security in 
the classroom, of respect for the personality of the child, of the 
absence of threat. They stress also the importance of the child’s 
being accepted as he is. Such acceptance, of course, involves an 
understanding of the facts of individual differences and a realization 
of the necessity of adjusting to them rather than trying to force 
the child into set patterns of behavior. But these authors make it 
clear that they are not arguing for unhampered individual expres- 
sion. They say, “It is clear that children thrive in an atmosphere 
of freedom. However, they also need to have ‘structure’ given to 
the situations in which they live.” Children need to learn how to 
get along with one another. They must learn self-control. They 
must learn increasingly how to differentiate. To assist them in this 
process, some restrictions—even occasional punishment—are neces- 
sary. However, these important learnings take place most effec- 
tively in an atmosphere of general acceptance, understanding, and 
relative permissiveness. In such an accepting situation, the child 
learns how to handle mild frustrations. 

Important though the classroom is, it is after all but one part 
of the school system. The individual classroom teacher is affected 
positively or adversely by the attitudes and practices of the ad- 
ministrative officers, including the superintendent and the school 
board. It is essential that the mental-hygiene point of view be held 
by all. If it is, then the major objective, say Olson and Wattenberg, 
will be “improved living” for the children. 


The Community Affects the Mental Health of 
Our School Personnel 


The influence of the community is contemporary with the in- 
fluence of the home and of the school. Although usually the com- 
munity does not act as directly upon the child as does his family 
and his school, it is, nevertheless, an important causal factor in his 
development. The attitude of a community toward any one family 
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may add to the child's feelings of being accepted or may bring him 
to an early realization that he is rejected. Racial prejudice is one 
example of a community attitude that may seriously affect the child's 
concept of himself and of his place in society. Obviously the com- 
plex set of attitudes held by a community is reflected in the school. 
The school board is made up of representatives of the community, 
and this board in turn plays a major role in determining whether 
or not school policy will be hygienic or unhygienic for the pupils. 
As Ojemann says in chapter vi, “The community can help or hinder 
the school in its program of aiding children in making satisfying 
human adjustments. Its attitude toward the significance of the work 
of the teachers, the opportunities it presents for the teacher to de- 
velop satisfying personal adjustments, the extent to which it is will- 
ing to share data about children, the extent to which it helps the 
child order his environment so that the daily out-of-school activities 
may become constructive experiences for him, the kinds of relation- 
ship it demonstrates in its daily reactions toward the child, and the 
nature of the standard of values it teaches are all important factors 
in determining the outcomes of the mental-health program of the 
school." 

It is important that parents, teachers, and community leaders 
achieve a better understanding of what constitutes a wholesome 
home, school, and community environment and that this under- 
standing then be translated into action, Such joint action, based upon 
sound mental-hygiene principles, would result in a marked reduc- 
tion in the frequency of neurotic and psychotic behavior and of 
many other forms of maladaptive juvenile and adult behavior, in- 
cluding delinquency and criminality. It would also—and this is 
even more essential to the welfare of our country, its people, and 
the way of life we believe in—promote courage, confidence, sta- 


bility, and wisdom in all members of a generation on which the 
future depends. 


Mental Health of Young Children 


To teachers of nursery-school children, Dorothy Baruch says, 
in effect, you are very important people—an adjunct to the home 
in building mental health. To fulfil your high purpose, you need 
to know young children as they really are—their fear of hurt, pent- 
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_ up hostility, unfulfilled wishes, their need for alternating periods 
of energetic play and relaxation, their need for a sense of success 
and accomplishment through finished tasks, their need for “respect 
and concern for their troubled and troublesome feelings,” and the 
persistence of infantile impulses during preschool years. 

Understanding leads to a teacher-child relationship that is affec- 
tionate but not indulgent, recognizes and accepts as natural the 
child’s troubled and negative feelings, and, although setting certain 
firm limits on his behavior, comforts him without making him 
dependent. 

Out of such a relationship grows creative activities in the kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Children draw and paint what they feel, 
not what the teacher thinks is “pretty.” They work with clay, play 
with doll families, and engage in creative activities of many kinds 
which offer opportunities for interpretation of feelings. They act 
out feelings that are terrifying or troubling to them and, with the 
teacher’s help, find “safe action-pathways.” They learn to identify 
their feelings and the objects against which these feelings are di- 
rected and to find a safe channel through which their feelings can 
flow. Thus the activities and materials of the nursery school become 
opportunities for educating the emotions and for helping children 
achieve appropriate developmental tasks. To do this skilfully, 
teachers must be “attuned to children’s emotions,” must recognize 
and accept the troubled feelings and anxieties within herself. How 
these important aims are accomplished in the nursery school and 
kindergarten is concretely and most helpfully described in chap- 
ter vii by Dorothy Baruch. 


Mental-Health Problems of Different Age Groups 
MENTAL HEALTH IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 

Teachers and parents of children in primary grades can con- 
tribute to the health of children in similar fundamental ways— 
through understanding leading to improvement of the child's en- 
vironment, through personalizing instruction, and through guiding 
his everyday activities. In chapter viii, Helen Shacter gives in- 
formation needed (a) for understanding the characteristics and 
problems of children six to nine years of age, in relation to mental 
health, and (5) for fostering mental health in the school. 
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"Teachers should recognize change in these children, difference 
among children, and the trend toward independence. The growth 
of children of these ages is gradual and continuous but not uniform 
in rate. Many circumstances, such as an illness or injury, emotional 
relations in the home, and unhappy experiences in school may deflect 
a child's normal growth. 

Some of the common characteristics of these children may be 
associated with mental-health problems. If their need for activity 
is denied, tension may mount. If they are expected to do abstract 
thinking beyond their ability and are unduly criticized or are sub- 
jected to persistent pressures, their feeling of self-esteem is beaten 
down, and refusal to co-operate, aggression toward other children, 
or solace in absorbing fantasies may result. 

Some of the adjustments a child has to make in coming to school 
may markedly influence his feelings, attitudes, and behavior. He 
suddenly becomes much more “on his own.” He must learn new 
social skills of interacting with his own age group—social skills 
which need a great deal of practice. He may experience many kinds 
of frustration—in learning school lessons, in seeking a mother sub- 
stitute in the teacher, in making friends. 


MENTAL HEALTH IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


As in preschool years, the teacher may help a child understand 
and handle his anxieties and hostilities through play. Recognizing 
that many differences in activities between boys and girls are cul- 
tural, teachers may provide choice of a variety of activities. By 
gaining understanding of individual children—their present develop- 
ment, home atmosphere, special problems and needs—the teacher 
may avoid strain and friction caused by unsuitable activities, “Only 
careful study uncovers causal relationships.” 

Teachers and parents often find children in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades difficult to understand. Frances Wilson, in chapter ix, 
lets the children speak for themselves, And this is what a large 
sampling of children in New York City schools say about their 
activities, interests, relationships: Homework is almost negligible; 
TV programs very popular, These city children do chores—going 
to the store, housekeeping duties, minding younger brothers and 
sisters. Very significant is their critical attitude toward themselves, 
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probably a reflection of adults’ frequent criticism of them; the 
faults they recognize are those which adults decry. They feel that 
their parents are not satisfied with them and that they talk too much. 
One of their problems is their relationship with brothers and sisters. 

When in disgrace with adults, children seek solace and encour- 
agement from friends of their own age by whom they want to be 
accepted as equals. With these children they like to engage in 
activities that may be quite elaborately organized. 

Reports from teachers in the same schools confirm the children’s 
impression of adults’ critical attitude toward them. Teachers recog- 
nize the voluntary physical separation of boys and girls of these 
ages but perhaps misinterpret the psychological meaning of the 
overt evidences of antagonism. 

All this firsthand information from children, teachers, and case 
studies of children referred to guidance clinics or special schools 
suggest certain things that the classroom teachers can do: (a) Try 
“to understand their own feelings and cope with them.” (b) Gain 
an understanding of their pupils through observation, through study 
of their compositions, their favorite activities and preferences, and 
by other methods. (c) “Provide supportive help to children who 
are having a difficult time adjusting.” (4) Help children learn to 
handle their problems through group discussion, role-playing, and 
other group techniques. (e) Try to provide other experiences and 
material assistance children need. 

Parents can best foster mental health in children of this age by 
maintaining a balanced point of view. They can gain help from 
“talking out” in workshops or in personal conferences some of their 
worries and problems with respect to bringing up their preadolescent 
children. 


MENTAL HEALTH OF THE ADOLESCENT 


Likewise, teachers at the high-school level need to know the 
mental-health problems of this age group and what are the best 
ways to deal with them. Lou LaBrant reviews the common ado- 
lescent problems of physical growth, conflicting standards, school 
subjects that seem unrelated to life, educational and vocational 
choices, the prospect of military service, and world fears. 

Without an understanding adult in whom to confide, teen-agers 
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may develop anxieties concerning problems they bring with them 
from early childhood. In some cases, their maladjustment may be- 
come evident in highly abnormal or delinquent behavior. 

The school's responsibility is to make a co-operative effort: to 
use films, plays, and books as a basis for discussion; to correct cur- 
riculum faults; to recognize symptoms of serious maladjustment 
and to know the resources for referral; to make provision for indi- 
vidual differences and creative expression; to be sure that every 
pupil in the school has someone who knows him well and can serve 
as his counselor; and to use the group as an instrument of adjust- 
ment and guidance. Y 

Similar problems of adjustment confront older adolescents. In 
chapter xi, Thorpe takes a genetic approach to the problems of 
college students and shows the possible effect on their mental health 
of the various situations they have to meet—admission to college, 
obtaining suitable housing and financial assistance, reaching academic 
standards, gaining status in the group. There arc, also, problems of 
modifying religious beliefs and conforming to college. Problems of 
later life—marriage and vocation—reach down into college years. 

The faculty adviser is a most important but, at present, often 
ineffective aid in the adjustment of college students. Classroom and 
extraclass activities too often fail to realize their potentialities for 
personal adjustment. These basic contributions need to be supple- 
mented by better orientation methods, counseling programs, courses 
in personal adjustment, mental-hygiene clinics, and psychiatric or 
clinical psychological and health services, Some of these practices 
are described by Shibler as they function in one city, 


The Role of the Teacher as an Effective Mental- 
Health Worker 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE GOOD TEACHER 
Throughout the yearbook, the importance of the teacher in 
affecting children’s mental health has been stressed. 
Part IV of the yearbook deals in greater detail with the teacher 
and the mental-health program. In chapter xiii, Witty first reviews 


a number of the more significant studies which have sought to 
identify the characteristics of effective teachers. He then sum- 


marizes four studies of good teachers, as judged by pupils who sub- 


— 
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mitted compositions under the title “The Teacher Who Has Helped 
Me Most.” The traits that stood out most in the analysis of thou- 
sands of letters follow: 


Co-operative, democratic attitude 

Kindliness and consideration for the individual 
Patience 

Wide interests 

Pleasing personal appearance and manner 
Fairness and impartiality 

Sense of humor 

Good disposition and consistent behavior 

9. Interest in pupil’s problems 

10, Flexibility 

11. Use of recognition and praise 

12. Unusual proficiency in teaching a particular subject 


c3 5B. 


These are the characteristics that many children have listed 
when they tried to describe the teacher who helped them most. It 
is'assumed that a teacher with these characteristics will have a salu- 
tary effect on the mental health of her pupils. 

The implications for schools are obvious but too infrequently 
applied. First, the selection of teachers should be conducted so as 
to obtain teachers who have these characteristics to a marked degree. 
Second, the process of initial teacher education should be designed 
so as to keep these qualities before students as goals and to help 
them develop these qualities. Third, a teacher already in service 
may find this list helpful as a guide for his own self-evaluation and 
redevelopment. Likewise, the list may be useful to the teacher's 
principal and supervisor as they try to help the teacher grow in 
service. And the thoughtful parent may want to examine this list 
as well as the children's reactions as revealed by their letters, for 
the letters point clearly to the desirability of similar traits in parents 
who encourage the development of mental health in their children. 


As Witty states: 


Children who fail in school are often tragic examples of the effects 
of unsympathetic, indifferent, or overexacting parents or of unwholesome 
home conditions. They are products, too, of unsympathetic attitudes, 
undesirable classroom atmosphere, and inefficient instruction. 

Teachers and parents are beginning to appreciate their mutual re- 
sponsibilities and the need for co-operative endeavor. They realize that 
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if a child is given affection and encouragement in completing worth- 
while tasks at home under stable, reassuring conditions, he is usually 
well prepared for successful school life. And he needs to have a class- 
room teacher who continues to offer him security and sympathetic 
guidance. 


IMPROVING THE MENTAL HEALTH OF TEACHERS 


McSwain and Haskew, in chapter xiv, describe what the teacher- 
training institution may do to develop teachers who are socially and 
emotionally mature, who, themselves, have good mental health, and 
whose influence on their pupils is favorable to mental health. They 
emphasize the importance of experience in human interacting be- 
tween students and faculty where there is a mutually respectful 
relationship. They urge equipping prospective teachers with a 
genuine understanding of the rapidly changing world in which they 
live. They point to the significance of appreciation of the home and 
community factors that affect mental health. They suggest the 
need to fortify prospective teachers against the “extreme” criticism 
of education found in many quarters. And they outline the intel- 
lectual competencies required by teachers if they are to be effective 
promoters of mental health. 

Teacher education has a dual role: (a) To accustom the pros- 
pective teacher to live and think in those ways that are mentally 
healthful and health-strengthening. (b) To equip the prospective 
teacher with the inclination and the skill to minister to the mental- 
health needs of his pupils, The teacher in training needs to under- 
stand child growth and development, to learn how to use classroom 
procedures that promote mental health, and to know how to utilize 
the specialized clinical and psychological services. 


FOSTERING TEACHER GROWTH 


In chapter xv, Rankin deals particularly with what may be done 
to help the teacher already in service. The majority of teachers 
now teaching had but little training for mental health in their own 
college days. They need to realize the importance of outcomes in 
mental health and to learn how to conduct themselves and to estab- 
lish relations with their pupils to insure good mental health. 

The teacher who is to help children meet their basic needs and 
achieve mental health must have his own needs met. Consequently, 
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stress is placed on the treatment of the teacher by his colleagues, 
his supervisors, and, indeed, everyone who comes in contact with 
him. Rankin lists a number of ways of fostering teacher growth 
and a variety of approaches that have proved helpful. * 

The superintendent of a school system and the principal of an 
individual school might well include in their educational plans spe- 
cific provision for ways to help their teachers become more effective 
in helping pupils achieve a high level of mental health and emo- 
tional stability. It is not enough to have supervisory programs to 
improve reading or arithmetic or to increase the holding power of 
the school. Mental health is sufficiently important to warrant careful 
planning to insure its development among all teachers. In fact, we 
may find that the cultivation of mental health in teachers is the 
most important function of teacher education. For the mental health 
of the teacher, we have shown, affects vitally the emotional well- 
being of pupils, and this in turn influences the nature and amount 
of learning. 


Concluding Statement 

We have tried, throughout this volume, to present materials that 
will stimulate teachers, supervisors, administrators, and others inter- 
ested in the improvement of instruction to initiate activity in behalf 
of mental health. We believe that such a widespread movement will 
lead not only to more efficient teaching and learning in our schools 
but may assist also in the emergence of a generation of more secure 
and stable adults who will be able to cope more successfully than 
the present generation has with problems of human relationships— 
at home and throughout the world. 
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Section 2. Number, Tenure, and Qualifications. The Board of Directors 
shall consist of seven members, namely, six to be elected by the members of 
the corporation, and the Secretary-Treasurer to be the seventh member. Only 
active members who have contributed to the Yearbook shall be eligible for 
election to serve as directors. A member who has been elected for a full term 
of three years as director and has not attended at least two-thirds of the meet- 
ings duly called and held during that term shall not be eligible for election 
again before the fifth annual election after the expiration of the term for which 
he was first elected. No member who has been elected for two full terms as 
director in immediate succession shall be elected a director for a term next suc- 
ceeding. This provision shall not apply to the Secretary-Treasurer who is ap- 
pointed by the Board of Directors. Each director shall hold office for the term 
for which he is elected or appointed and until his successor shall have been 
selected and qualified. Directors need not be residents of Illinois. 

Section 3, Election. 

(a) The directors named in the Articles of Incorporation shall hold office 
until their successors shall have been duly selected and shall have qualified. 
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Thereafter, two directors shall be elected annually to serve three years, be- 
ginning March first after their election. 1f, at the time of any annual election, 
a vacancy exists in the Board of Directors, a director shall be elected at such 
election to fill such vacancy. 


(b) Elections of directors shall be held by ballots sent by United States 
mail as follows: A nominating ballot together with a list of members eligible 
to be directors shall be mailed by the Secretary-Treasurer to all active mem- 
bers of the corporation in October. From such list, the active members shall 
nominate on such ballot one eligible member for each of the two regular terms 
and for any vacancy to be filled and return such ballots to the office of the 
Secretary-Treasurer within twenty-one days after said date of mailing by 
the Secretary-Treasurer. The Secretary-Treasurer shall prepare an election 
ballot and place thereon in alphabetical order the names of persons equal to 
three times the number of offices to be filled, these persons to be those who 
received the highest number of votes on the nominating ballot, provided, how- 
ever, that not more than one person connected with a given institution or 
agency shall be named on such final ballot, the person so named to be the one 
receiving the highest vote on the nominating ballot. Such election ballot shall 
be mailed by the Secretary-Treasurer to all active members in November next 
succeeding. The active members shall vote thereon for one member for each 
such office. Election ballots must be in the office of the Secretary-Treasurer 
within twenty-one days after the said date of mailing by the Secretary-Treas- 
urer. The ballots shall be counted by the Secretary-Treasurer, or by an elec- 
tion committee, if any, appointed by the Board. The two members receiving 
the highest number of votes shall be declared elected for the regular term and 
the member or members receiving the next highest number of votes shall be 
declared elected for any vacancy or vacancies to be filled. 


Section 4. Regular Meetings. A regular annual meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors shall be held, without other notice than this by-law, at the same place 
and as nearly as possible on the same date as the annual meeting of the cor- 
poration. The Board of Directors may provide the time and place, either 
within or without the State of Illinois, for the holding of additional regular 


meetings of the Board. 


Section 5. Special Meetings. Special meetings of the Board of Directors 
may be called by or at the request of the Chairman or a majority of the direc- 
tors. Such special meetings shall be held at the office of the corporation unless 
à majority of the directors agree upon a different place for such meetings. 


Section 6, Notice. Notice of any special meeting of the Board of Directors 
shall be given at least fifteen days previously thereto by written notice deliv- 
ered personally or mailed to each director at his business address, or by tele- 
gram. If mailed, such notice shall be deemed to be delivered when deposited 
in the United States mail in a sealed envelope so addressed, with postage 
thereon prepaid. If notice be given by telegram, such notice shall be deemed 
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to be delivered when the telegram is delivered to the telegraph company. Any 
director may waive notice of any meeting. The attendance of a director at any 
meeting shall constitute a waiver of notice of such meeting, except where a 
director attends a meeting for the express purpose of objecting to the trans- 
action of any business because the meeting is not lawfully called or convened. 
Neither the business to be transacted at, nor the purpose of, any regular or 
special meeting of the Board need be specified in the notice or waiver of notice 
of such meeting. 


Section 7. Quorum. A majority of the Board of Directors shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business at any meeting of the Board, provided, 
that if less than a majority of the directors are present at said meeting, a ma- 
jority of the directors present may adjourn the meeting from time to time 
without further notice. 


Section 8. Manner of Acting. The act of the majority of the directors 
present at a meeting at which a quorum is present shall be the act of the 
Board of Directors, except where otherwise provided by law or by these 
by-laws. 


Articte VI 


THE COUNCIL 


Section 1. Appointment. The Council shall consist of the Board of Direc- 
tors, the Chairmen of the corporation’s Yearbook and Research Committees, 
and such other active members of the corporation as the Board of Directors 
may appoint. 


Section 2. Duties. The duties of the Council shall be to further the objects 
of the corporation by assisting the Board of Directors in planning and carry- 
ing forward the educational undertakings of the corporation. 


Articis VII 
OFFICERS 


Section 1. Officers. The officers of the corporation shall be a Chairman of 
the Board of Directors, a Vice-Chairman of the Board of Directors, and a 
Secretary-Treasurer. The Board of Directors, by resolution, may create ad- - 
ditional offices. Any two or more offices may be held by the same person, ex- 
cept the offices of Chairman and Secretary-Treasurer. 


Section 2. Election and Term of Office. The officers of the corporation shall 
be elected annually by the Board of Directors at the annual regular meeting of 
the Board of Directors, provided, however, that the Secretary-Treasurer may 
be elected for a term longer than one year. If the election of officers shall not 
be held at such meeting, such election shall be held as soon thereafter as con- 
veniently may be. Vacancies may be filled or new offices created and filled 
at any meeting of the Board of Directors. Each officer shall hold office until 
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his successor shall have been duly elected and shall have qualified or until his 
death or until he shall resign or shall have been removed in the manner herein- 
after provided. 


Section 3. Removal. Any officer or agent elected or appointed by the Board 
of Directors may be removed by the Board of Directors whenever in its judg- 
ment the best interests of the corporation would be served thereby, but such 
removal shall be without, prejudice to the contract rights, if any, of the person 
so removed. 


Section 4. Chairman of the Board of Directors. The Chairman of the Board 
of Directors shall be the principal officer of the corporation. He shall preside 
at all meetings of the members of the Board of Directors, shall perform all 
duties incident to the office of Chairman of the Board of Directors and such 
other duties as may be prescribed by the Board of Directors from time to time. 


Section 5. Vice-Chairman of the Board of Directors. In the absence of the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors or in the event of his inability or refusal 
to act, the Vice-Chairman of the Board of Directors shall perform the duties 
of the Chairman of the Board of Directors, and when so acting, shall have all 
the powers of and be subject to all the restrictions upon the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. Any Vice-Chairman of the Board of Directors shall per- 
form such other duties as from time to time may be assigned to him by the 
Board of Directors. 


Section 6. Secretary-Treasurer. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be the man- 
aging executive officer of the corporation. He shall: (a) keep the minutes of 
the meetings of the members and of the Board of Directors in one or more 
books provided for that purpose; (b) see that all notices are duly given in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of these by-laws or as required by law; (c) be 
custodian of the corporate records and of the seal of the corporation and see 
that the seal of the corporation is affixed to all documents, the execution of 
which on behalf of the corporation under its seal is duly authorized in aecord- 
- ance with the provisions of these by-laws; (d) keep a register of the postoffice 
address of each member as furnished to the secretary-treasurer by such mem- 
ber; (e) in general perform all duties incident to the office of secretary and 
such other duties as from time to time may be assigned to him by the Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors or by the Board of Directors. He shall also: 
(1) have charge and custody of and be responsible for all funds and securities 
of the corporation; receive and give receipts for moneys due and payable to 
the corporation from any source whatsoever, and deposit all such moneys 
in the name of the corporation in such banks, trust companies or other de- 
Positories as shall be selected in accordance with the provisions of Article XI 
of these by-laws; (2) in general perform all the duties incident to the office 
of Treasurer and such other duties as from time to time may be assigned to 
him by the Chairman of the Board of Directors or by the Board of Directors. 
The Secretary-Treasurer shall give a bond for the faithful discharge of his 
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duties in such sum and with such surety or sureties as the Board of Directors 
shall determine, said bond to be placed in the custody of the Chairman of the 
Board of Directors. 


AnrICLE VIII 


COMMITTEES 


The Board of Directors, by appropriate resolution duly passed, may create 
and appoint such committees for such purposes and periods of time as it may 
deem advisable. 


ARTICLE IX 


PUBLICATIONS 


Section 1. The corporation shall publish The Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, such supplements thereto, and such other 
materials as the Board of Directors may provide for. 


Section 2. Names of Members. The names of the active and honorary 
members shall be printed in the Yearbook. 


ARTICLE X 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


The corporation shall hold its annual meetings at the time and place of the 
Annual Meeting of the Ameriean Association of School Administrators of the 
National Education Association. Other meetings may be held when author- 
ized by the corporation or by the Board of Directors. 


Articte XI 


CONTRACTS, CHECKS, DEPOSITS, AND GIFTS 


Section 1. Contracts. The Board of Directors may authorize any officer or 
officers, agent or agents of the corporation, in addition to the officers so author- 
ized by these by-laws to enter into any contract or execute and deliver any 
instrument in the name of and on behalf of the corporation and such authority 
may be general or confined to specific instances. 


Section 2. Checks, drafts, etc. All checks, drafts, or other orders for the 
payment of money, notes, or other evidences of indebtedness issued in the 
name of the corporation, shall be signed by such officer or officers, agent or 
agents of the corporation and in such manner as shall from time to time be 
determined by resolution of the Board of Directors. In the absence of such 


determination of the Board of Directors, such instruments shall be signed by 
the Secretary-Treasurer. 


À Section 3. Deposits. All funds of the corporation shall be deposited from 
time to time to the credit of the corporation in such banks, trust companies, 
or other depositories as the Board of Directors may select. 
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Section 4. Gifts. The Board of Directors may accept on behalf of the cor- 
poration any contribution, gift, bequest, or device for the general purposes or 
for any special purpose of the corporation. 


Articte XII 


BOOKS AND RECORDS 


The corporation shall keep correct and complete books and records of ac- 
count and shall also keep minutes of the proceedings of its members, Board 
of Directors, and committees having any of the authority of the Board of 
Directors, and shall keep at the registered or principal office a record giving 
the names and addresses of the members entitled to vote. All books and 
records of the corporation may be inspected by any member or his agent or 
attorney for any proper purpose at any reasonable time. 


Articte XIII 


FISCAL YEAR 


The fiscal year of the corporation shall begin on the first day of July in 
each year and end on the last day of June of the following year. 


ARTICLE XIV 
DUES 


Section 1, Annual Dues. The annual dues for active members of the Society 
shall be determined by vote of the Board of Directors at a regular meeting 
duly called and held. 


Section 2. Election Fee. An election fee of $1.00 shall be paid in advance by 
each applicant for active membership. 


Section 3. Payment of Dues. Dues for each calendar year shall be payable 
in advance on or before the first day of January of that year. Notice of dues 
for the ensuing year shall be mailed to members at the time set for mailing the 
primary ballots. 


Section 4. Default and Termination of Membership. Annual membership 
shall terminate automatically for those members whose dues remain unpaid 
after the first day of January of each year. Members so in default will be 
Teinstated on payment of the annual dues plus a reinstatement fee of fifty 
cents, 


AmricLE XV 
BEAL 


The Board of Directors shall provide a corporate seal which shall be in 
the form of a circle and shall have inscribed thereon the name of the cor- 
Doration and the words “Corporate Seal, Illinois." 
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AmrmicLE XVI 


WAIVER OF NOTICE 


Whenever any notice whatever is required to be given under the provision 
of the General Not For Profit Corporation Act of Illinois or under the pro- 
visions of the Articles of Incorporation or the by-laws of the corporation, a 
waiver thereof in writing signed by the person or persons entitled to such 
notice, whether before or after the time stated therein, shall be deemed 
equivalent to the giving of such notice. 


Articts XVII 


AMENDMENTS 


Section 1. Amendments by Directors. The constitution and by-laws may be 
altered or amended at any meeting of the Board of Directors duly called and 
held, provided that an affirmative vote of at least five directors shall be re- 
quired for such action. 


Section 2. Amendments by Members. By petition of twenty-five or more 
active members duly filed with the Secretary-Treasurer, a proposal to amend 
the constitution and by-laws shall be submitted to all active members by 
United States mail together with ballots on which the members shall vote for 
or against the proposal. Such ballots shall be returned by United States mail 
to the office of the Secretary-Treasurer within twenty-one days after date of 
mailing of the proposal and ballots by the Secretary-Treasurer. The Secretary- 
Treasurer or a committee appointed by the Board of Directors for that pur- 
pose shall count the ballots and advise the members of the result, A vote in 
favor of such proposal by two-thirds of the members voting thereon shall be 
required for adoption of such amendment. 


MINUTES OF THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 
OF THE SOCIETY 


Fesruary 13 and 15, 1954 


The first session of the Society's meeting was held in the American Room 
of the Traymore Hotel at 8:00 P.M., Saturday, February 13. This session was 
devoted to the discussion of the Fifty-third Yearbook, Part I, Citizen Co- 
operation for Better Public Schools, which was prepared by a committee of 
the Society under the chairmanship of Professor Edgar L. Morphet of the 
University of California. 


The mecting was called to order by the presiding officer, Professor W. A. 
Brownell, Chairman of the Society's Board of Directors. The chairman ex- 
pressed the Society’s appreciation of the interest of the four national organiza- 
tions which were sponsors of this session and were represented by participants 
in the following program. 


I. Introducing the Yearbook 
Edgar L. Morphet, Professor of Education, University of California, 
Berkeley, California; Chairman of the Yearbook Committee 


IL Evaluation of the Yearbook by Representatives of National Organiza- 
tions Working for Better Public Schools 
1. Kirby P. Walker, Superintendent of Schools, Jackson, Mississippi ; 
Representing the American Association of School Administrators 
2. Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, Providence, Rhode Island; President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
3. O. H. Roberts, Jr., Evansville, Indiana; Director, National School 


Boards Association 
Note: Leo Perlis, Secretary, National Citizens Commission for the 


Public Schools, was unable to participate in the program because of 
illness, 


III. Informal Discussion 

Members of the Yearbook Committee and Members of the Sponsor- 
ing Organizations 

The second session of the 1954 meeting of the Society was held in Room 
16 of the Atlantic City Auditorium at 2:30 P.M., Monday, February 15. The 
session was devoted to the discussion of Part II of the Fifty-third Yearbook, 
Mass Media and Education. This volume was prepared by a committee of 
which Professor Edgar Dale was the chairman. Sponsors of this session were 
the National Council for the Social Studies and the Department of Audio- 
visual Instruction of the National Education Association, both of which are 
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concerned with the implications for education of the developing processes of 
mass communication. Mr. Brownell, Chairman of the Board of Directors of 
the Society, presided over the meeting. The following program was presented. 


I. Introducing the Yearbook 
Edgar Dale, Professor of Education, Ohio State University; Chair- 
man of the Yearbook Committee 


IL. Mass Media and the Social Studies 
Julian C. Aldrich, Professor of Education, New York University 


III. The Yearbook from the Point of View of the School Administrator 
William B. Levenson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio 
IV. The Yearbook and the Research Specialist in Communications 
Charles F. Hoban, Deputy Chief, Social Sciences Division, Project 
Big Ben, University of Pennsylvania 


V. Informal Diseussion 
Members of the Yearbook Committee and Members of the Sponsor- 
ing Organizations 


SYNOPSIS OF THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE SOCIETY FOR 1954 


I. MEETING or FEBRUARY 14 ar ATLANTIC CITY 


The Board of Directors met at the Traymore Hotel, the following mem- 
bers being present: Brownell (Chairman), Dale, Melby, Olson, Strang, Witty, 
and Henry (Secretary). 

1. The Secretary reported that, as a result of the November election of 
members of the Board of Directors, Mr. Dale was re-elected for a second term 
of three years and Professor Stephen M. Corey of Columbia University was 
elected for a like term, the new term in each case being the three-year period 
beginning March 1, 1954. 

2. Officers of the Board of Directors for the year ending February 28, 
1955, were chosen as follows: Mr. Witty, Chairman; Mr. Olson, Vice-chair- 
man; and Mr. Henry, Secretary. 

3. Messrs. Dale and Witty reported the results of their consultations with 
Mr. Clift, Executive Secretary of the American Library Association, and Dr. 
Asheim, Dean of the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago, 
relative to the possible development of plans for a yearbook on the subject 
of adult reading. The Board then approved the suggestion of the Secretary 
that Mr. Dale serve temporarily as chairman of the committee for this year- 
book, it being understood that one of the members of the yearbook committee 
would be asked to serve as permanent chairman as soon as the committee 
could be completely organized. The Board appropriated the necessary funds 
for the expenses of this committee. 

4. Mr. Brownell presented the outline for the yearbook on the junior 
college, as developed by the yearbook committee at its recent, meeting in 
Chieago. Members of the Board offered several suggestions regarding the 
organization and content indicated by the outline. The outline was approved 
and an appropriation authorized for the expenses of further meetings of the 
committee. It was agreed that the volumes dealing with the two subjects 
just mentioned, namely, adult reading and the junior college, should be listed 
as Parts I and II of the Yearbook for 1956. 

5. As a result of previous inquiry by the Secretary, Professor Cronbach 
of the University of Illinois prepared a memorandum on the values and prob- 
lems that might be involved in à yearbook on textbook materials. Following 
the discussion of Professor Cronbach’s statement regarding this problem, the 
Board requested him to invite several consultants to a meeting for an ex- 
change of views on the desirability of a publication on the subject. An ap- 
propriation was authorized for meeting the expenses of this conference. 

6. Reports on the status of the two volumes in preparation for publica- 
tion in 1955 were submitted to the Board by the chairmen of the committees 
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á 
for Parts I and II of the Fifty-fourth Yearbook. Professor Brubacher re- 
ported that the work of the committee on the philosophy of education was « 
virtually completed and the manuscript would be forwarded to the Secretary’s 
office by the first of April. Mr. Witty explained the procedures being followed 
by the committee on mental health, indicating that all contributors to this" 
yearbook expected to submit their manuscripts within the time limits pre- 
scribed by the committee. ae 


y 
1 


7. Miss Strang suggested that consideration be given to the problem of 
in-service education of teachers as a possible yearbook topic. Following the 
discussion of this suggestion, the Board instructed the Secretary to confer 
with Mr. Corey with the view of ascertaining his interest in preparing a pro- 
posal for a yearbook on this subject. 


IL MzzrrNG or May 22-23 av CHICAGO 


The Board of Directors met at the Congress Hotel, the following members 
being present: Brownell, Corey, Dale, Melby, Olson, Witty (Chairman), and 
Henry (Secretary). 


1. The Secretary presented the announcement of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators regarding the plans for regional meetings in 
three selected cities instead of the convention at Atlantic City in 1955. There 
was some discussion of possible modifications of the types of program usually 
prepared for the presentation of the Society’s yearbooks at the mectings of 
the AASA when the Association’s plan provides for regional meetings. The 
Board concluded that it would be desirable to experiment with a program 
designed to present both volumes of the Yearbook for 1955 at the Saturday 
night session in each of the three cities, Accordingly, the Secretary was in- 
structed to prepare programs in consultation with the chairmen of the year- 
book committees, allowing an hour each for consideration of the two volumes, 
including reasonable opportunity for audience participation in the discussion. 


2. Professor B. Lamar Johnson, Chairman of the Committee on the 
Junior College, was present at this meeting of the Board and explained the 
plans being developed by the committee in the preparation of the yearbook on 
this subject. It was agreed that the committee should hold its next meeting 
in Chicago at the same time selected for the meeting of the Board of Directors 
in October in order that the plans of the yearbook committee could again be 


reviewed by the Board in light of the status of the committee’s work by that 
time. 


3. Mr. Dale reported on the work being done by the committee on adult 
reading. The committee expected to hold its next meeting during the summer 
quarter to complete the revision of the general outline and to select contribu- 
tors for the several chapters of the yearbook. 


4. The Secretary presented letters received from Professor Ralph C. 
Preston of the University of Pennsylvania and Professor Stanley Dimond of 
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the University of Michigan, each replying to a request for a statement of his 
opinión regarding the possible need for a yearbook dealing with the social 
studies program at the elementary-school level. After considering these 
recommendations, the Board requested Mr.,Melby and Mr. Corey to invite 


"several specialists in the field of the social studies to attend a conference in 
„New York City in the summer or early autumn, the purpose of the conference 


being to consider the plan of a prospective yearbook in the field of the social 
studies. 

5. Mr. Corey presented the outline of a possible yearbook on the subject 
of in-service teacher education. The Board approved this outline and selected 
the committee for such a yearbook, requesting Mr. Corey to serve as chair- 
man. Funds for the expenses of the committee were authorized. It was agreed 
that the yearbook on in-service education should be prepared for publication 
in 1957. 


III. MzzgrING or Ocroser 22 AT CHICAGO 


The Board of Directors met at the Congress Hotel, the following members 
being present: Brownell, Corey, Dale, Olson, Witty (Chairman) and Henry 
(Secretary). 


1. The Secretary reported that satisfactory progress was being made in 
the manufacture of the two volumes comprising the yearbook for 1955. The 
question of an appropriate title for the yearbook in the field of philosophy 
was considered from the point of view of the unique plan under which the 
volume was written. The Board concluded that the most appropriate title 
would be Modern Philosophies and Education. The Secretary was instructed 
to report the sentiment of the Board to the chairman of the yearbook com- 
mittee. 


2, Mr. Dale reported the proceedings of the recent meeting of the com- 
mittee on adult reading. He announced that Mr. David H. Clift, Executive 
Secretary of the American Library Association, had agreed to serve as perma- 
nent chairman of the committee and described the committee’s plans for com- 
pleting its work in accordance with the requirements of the Board’s decision 
to publish this volume in 1956. 


3. Mr. Brownell reviewed the work of the committee on the junior col- 
lege, explaining that this committee would be in session the following day in 
the Congress Hotel. It was understood that the committee’s plans for com- 
pletion of its work had been definitely developed with the view of having the 
manuscript ready for publication in 1956. 


4, Mr. Corey reported progress being made in organizing plans for the 
yearbook on in-service education and in selecting associated contributors for 
chapters approved by the committee. 
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5, The Board reviewed the report by Mr. Cronbach on the proceedings 
of the conference he had called at the request of the Board for the purpose 
of securing professional opinion on the possible desirability of a yearbook 
dealing with textbook materials. In view of the comments reported by Mr. 
Cronbach, it was the consensus of the Board that further consideration of 
this topie should be postponed indefinitely. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER OF THE SOCIETY 


1953-54 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
Receipts: 

Membership dues... «cse mmt $12,772.28 
Sale of yearbooks.... «esee mettent 30,680.27 
Interest and dividends on securities. ...... n ttn 549.62 
Miscellaneous .. . .«scsccveccccccvcrscevsencsocresrecensces 57.50 
$44,059.67 

Disbursements: 

Yearbooks: 
Manufacturing ... eet metn $10,008.00 


Reprinting ....- . 15,807.77 


Preparation ... 2413.34 
Meetings of Society and Board of Directors. ..... enm 2,203.87 
Secretary’s Office: 

Editorial, secretarial, and clerical service. ...... «ess 10,927.57 

Supplies... esee eB A . 867.38 

Telephone and telegraph...----.+ ay 50.20 
Miscellaneous © ists eee eie TAEDE eie s ce re ace nar tino ot 250.20 

$42,528.33 
Cash in bank at beginning of year... tá $ 24822 
Excess of receipts over disbursements....... ees 1,531.34 
Cash in bank at end of year... s+. e ttn $ 1,779.56 
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STATEMENT OF CASH AND SECURITIES 


As of June 30, 1954 
Cash: 
University National Bank, Chicago, Illinois— 


Gheckingvaccountunt: dae uty eee e $ 1,779.56 
Securities: 
Bonds Cost 
$17,700 U.S. of America Savings Bonds, Series “G”, 214%, 
due 12 years from issue date..........0-.s0+- ses... 17,700.00 
$1,000 dated September 1, 1943 
$1,500 dated February 1, 1944 
$2,700 dated May 1, 1944 
$2,000 dated February 1, 1945 
$1,000 dated April 1, 1945 
$4,500 dated December 1, 1945 
$5,000 dated February 1, 1949 
Stock: 
27 shares First National Bank of Boston, Capital Stock... . . . 1,085.75 
Aele at cr M D le a etn $18,735.75 
ARSE S o er CN E ar ME $20,515.31 


Nerson B. Henry, Treasurer 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
STUDY OF EDUCATION 


(This list includes all persons enrolled November 20, 1954, whether for 
1954 or 1955. Asterisk (*) indicates Life Members of the Society.) 


ACTIVE MEMBERS 


Aarestad, Amanda B., Elem. Educ., State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 
Aaron, Ira E., College of Education, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
Abate, Harry, Prineipal, Niagara Street School, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 

Abbott, Samuel L., Jr., Radford State Teachers College, Radford, Va. ^ 
Abel, Frederick P., University of Minnesota High School, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Abelson, Harold H., College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Abernethy, Ethel M., Queens College, Charlotte, N.C. 

Abraham, Willard, Arizona State College, Tempe, Ariz. b 

Acharlu, K. S., 1404/4 Temple Rd., Bangalore 3, Mysore State, India 
Adams, Mrs. Daisy Trice, Principal, Charles Sumner School, Kansas City, Mo. 
Adams, Robert G., Principal, Lincoln School, Oakland, Calif. 

Addelston, Lorraine W., Principal, Public School 89, Queens, Elmhurst, N.Y. 
Addicott, Irwin O., Fresno State College, Fresno, Calif. , 
Adelaide Marie, Sister, Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex. 
Adell, James C., Bureau of Educ. Research, Bd. of Educ., Cleveland, Ohio 
Adlerblum, Yetta, 535 West 110th St., New York, N.Y. h 
Adolphsen, Louis John, Albert Lea Senior High School, Albert Lea, Minn. 
Agnes, Sister, St. Joseph's Academy, Crookston, Minn. 

Ahearn, John J., Principal, Elementary School, Lacombe, La. 

Ahmann, J. Stanley, Sch. of Educ., Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Albin, Floyd B., Oregon College of Education, Monmouth, Ore. 

Albright, Frank S., Supv., Secondary Education, Public Schools, Gary, Ind. 
Alcorn, Marvin D., San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif. 

drich, Frederic D., 1054 Greyton Road, Cleveland Heights, Ohio v 
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